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CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS AND THE IRISH CHURCH. 


** The Established Church, the greatest of all our blessings.”—Quarteriy Review. 


Nodoubt—and yet we have manya great bless- 
ing :——hereditary Peers are the first in the 
second class. They were always distinguished ; 
but since the Commons’ House was reformed, the 
Lords are twice blessed. They have done for 
the Church ; and they have, with disinterested 
bravery, done for themselves. Talk of the jour- 
nals and the other scribes and talkers against the 
hereditary legislators !—they are but heralds and 
trumpets to the self-destruction of the Peerage. 
Reform was proposed ;—they would not concede 
Reform to the Commons ;—by this they laid the 
train for their own Reform. They blustered 
mightily against Reform, and vowed, and vowed : 
—sixty or a hundred new peers were threatened, 
then the opposition Lords absconded. Church 
Reform passed the Commons, year after year; and 
it was resisted, as were half a score of bills of the 
last session, issuing consequentially from Parlia- 
mentary Reform. By such proceedings, the Lords 
thought they were conservative ; though truly they 
have been affording proofs of high crimes and mis- 
demeanours—the forfeit, their-own constitutional 
existence. Man is called versatile in respect to 
customs of all kinds; yet in those regarding 
government he is fixed as the gudgeon of the re- 
volving wheel :—hence, the endurance of heredi- 
tary legislators. The expression isabsurd. Pro- 
fessions by inheritance have long been dis- 
credited : it was the practice in many countries ; 
—in Egypt, in the East, &c. it continues. In 
England, we have escaped that curse among our 


tradesmen and manufacturers; but it flourishes | 


among our Peers, who, in right of their heirship, 
pass laws—or obstruct their passing. What 
Bishop Heber says of castes, is particularly fitting 
to the present conduct of our lordly legislative 
caste—‘‘ The system of castes, a system which 
tends more than anything else the devil has yet 
invented, to destroy the feelings of general be- 
nevolence, and to make nine-tenths of mankind 
the hopeless slaves of the remainder.” A here- 
ditary king is sufficiently humiliating; and this 
practice is only supported because it is insisted 
that the ignorance of the people is so great, the 
nonsense of partisans so infuriate, and the am- 
bition of popular leaders so blind and overwhelm- 


ing, that it is better to resort to some person 
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provided by blind chance, than to choose the 
best according to the popular apprehension of the 
best. But this peace-sake compromise, by those 
who use it, cannot have credit in favour of here- 
ditary legislators. A senate, or Second Chamber, 
or whatever such part of the legislative machinery 
may be called, admits no such fearful conse- 
quences as those adverted to in respect to royalty. 
In fact, there is no reason, except the drudgery 
of custom, to authorize such a solecism, In 
ancient times, the great lords were immense 
proprietors of land :—now many of them have be- 
come State paupers, and most of them look to 
the State to provide places for their children and 
relations. Some never had any land; and it is 
among the growing absurdities of this hereditary 
House, that, while commoners must have a 
property qualification to be entitled to be elected 
to the Commons’ House of Parliament by their 
fellow citizens, and to legislate—any man, by 
being a primogeniture peer, legislates, though he 
may hitherto have subsisted on the parish rates. 
Again, in ancient and peerless times, the king re- 
quired mighty men for very menial offices: the 
butler of King Ethelwolf was maternal grand. 
father to King Alfred :—at the coronation of 
Richard the Second, John Wiltshire claimed the 
right of holding a towel while the king washed, 
which was allowed ; but, as he was of too low a 
condition to perform the service in person, he 
appointed Edward, Earl of Cambridge, his deputy. 


We have outlived, in some measure, these magna. 


nimous bearings, though we have a duke, heredi- 
tary faleoner ; but, in general, lordly offices are 
not an heirship : the Master of the Buck-hounds 
comes not to the dogs by descent, but favour. Such 
also are the gold and the silver sticks, and the 
grooms in waiting, and the lords of the bed- 
chamber ; though I think we might improve on 
this point, and take a lesson from our ancient ally, 
the Turk. Sir John Hobhouse (Travels, p. 907) 
informs us that the lords of the bed-chamber 
actually perform the office of the sweeping brush, 
and are honoured by it. Again, anciently, the 
peers had little occupation as legislators ; and, in 
the time of general ignorance, they were as like- 
ly to act well or ill as their ignorant contempo- 


raries among the people, Bega Cam & a 
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contemptible perfurmance, though it was practi- 
cally, in respect to the commonalty, a sentimen- 
tal impertinence. But legislation, now, instead 


of a few propositions, or an occasional decision, | 


is a cyclopedia of all things, and ail places, and 
all these fluctuating and varying with the day 
and the hour. The Peers, in bygone times, had 
little to consider ; and now their hereditary office 
requires no qualification to judge—they may vote 


by proxy. Debates in the Lords can, according | 


to this superadded prerogative, afford no infor- 
mation, as the Lords are incapable to give or to 
receive it. We have done away with other pre- 
rogatives. By the Welsh laws, certain persons 
possessed a superiority, as witnesses, in right of 
their office. (Probert’s W. Laws, p. 169, et seq.) 
In Scotland, there were hereditary jurisdictions. 
All these have been abolished;—but hereditary 
legislators, and hereditary judges in the last 
resort, in this empire, though antiquated, con- 
tinue their functions, whiletime and circumstances 
have denounced them, and left them a nominal 
yet pernicious existence. Without predominant 
wendth, (for the acres, in spite of that unnatural 
law, primogeniture, have been distributed to the 
miny,) and without a peculiar aptitude for legis- 
Jation, but the contrary,—the sons of the ancient 
families, weak and spindling from the debauchery 
of their ancestors and their own premature ex- 
cesses, are recruited by ennobling a minister in 
his old age, after deserting him, or to ensure his 
discredit; as Pulteney was made Marquis of Bath, 
to end his great influence in the Commons; or as 
Sandys was lorded to get rid of him—WHe is so dull 
they can scarcely drag him on ; (Walpole, v. 1. p. 
244;) or the House of Peers is thickened from 
party motives. In France, the late kings swelled 
the noble ranks by whole battalions, Twice the 
restored princes increased the Chamber of Peers, 
by metamorphosing seventy commoners at once 
into Lords ; and lately, Louis Philippe, who fol- 
lows his predecessors, (and he will follow them,) 
fabricated, at a heat, thirty Peers. Pitt and his 
immediate successors equalled the French Mi- 
nisters in the numbers of their creation: they 
were made to support the legitimate war and 
the restoration of the Bourbons. They were and 


are not of English origin, but French; they | 


were enrolled indirectly by Louis XVI. and 
Louis XVIII. ; and no wonder that those men 
who were made Lords to support legitimacy in 
France, should now support conservatism in Eng- 
land and Ireland. If such be the objections to 
the star-and-garter Lords, what shall be said for 
the lawn sleeves ? The Bishops in Parliament are 
all of the reformed religion, and much do we 
hear of epg Christianity :—in what epistle 
or gospel do our reformed Bishops claim a seat 
among the hereditary legislators? Bishops were, 


to all intents, rectors or parish priests, and they . 


were elected in a general assembly for centuries 
after the death of Christ.—(F'ra Paolo de Bene- 
ficiis, c. 3.) Besides, they sit in Parliament in 
virtue of baronies annexed, or supposed to be 
annexed, to their dioceses ; their imaginary 
right is founded on acertain falsehood ;—hbut were 
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such fictions realities, is it not monstrous that 
men professing the duty of the ecclesiastical vo. 
cations, should be occupied, far from their dio- 
ceses, in lay business, for half the year? And 
then how do they comport themselves? If the 
lay Peers are bad, they are worse ; being always 
more adverse to reform of all kinds than the 
most restive lay Tories ; in short, a liberal Bishop 
is as extraordinary on the bench as those ani- 
mals, fourfooted or reptile, that are peculiarly 
denominated paradoxical. Whatever was the 
original title of the Bishops to sit in Parliament, 
or their pretensions to so anomalous a position, 
they have long been declared legislatively un- 
worthy. On this conclusion, many nations have 
acted. Necker said truly—*‘ L’opinion publique 
ne se preteroit plus a ce melange des ecclesias- 
tiques et des laics dans un senat politique,”— 
(Dernieres Vues, &c. p. 84.) How they have been 
respited in England, is only to be accounted for 
on the rank aristocratical subjection to things as 
they are. It is astonishing how antiquarianism 
pervades legislative proceedings: though, until 
lately, we were so fond of property that the life of 
a man was rated at a shilling, no general registry 
is as vet law; and though we have passed a reform 
bill, the blots of the old system are as obvious in it, 
as in palimpsests the black-letter monkish legend 
darkens the after manuscript. Well might the 
Commissioners on Real Property (2d Report, p, 
19) reflect on the inaptitude of the constitution 
of our legislature to attend to matters about 
which the public interest is not excited. The 
public interest is now excited by the conduct of 
the Peers on the Reform Bill ; and this has been 
increased by their negative to all bills of popu- 
lar improvement, Yet I do not consider the 


| Irish Church Bill as meriting this character :—it 


was a senseless imposition, and should have been 
rejected. It does not appear that the Ministry 
or their supporters reflected on the cause of the 


'grievance. The grievance was not that land. 





lords paid too much tithe, as the delusive re- 
mittance of 30 or 40 per cent. to them would im- 
ply—the grievance was the payment of tithe at 
all; and the aggravation was, that Catholies and 
Dissenters paid tithe to the Protestant Episcopa- 
lian clergy ; which was further aggravated by the 
fact that the Catholics and Dissenters, amounting 
to nine parts of the people, having paid their 
own teachers, are charged and surcharged to en. 
rich the clergy of a fraction of the whole popu- 


lation. The Church Bill did not relieve the 
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Catholics and Dissenters in the smallest degree 
—they were not relieved even in parishes where 
there is not one Protestant—there the tithe was 
to continue to be exacted ; but it was proposed to 
secularize certain sinecure parishes, and out of a 
surplus, calculated romantically, to hand this over 


.f6z the purposes of general education. 1 do not 


wish to disparage popular education, which, in this 
case, means little more than reading and writing ; 
but are the Irish so very backward in these ru- 
diments as to require a sort of land-tax to enable 
public teachers to instruct them ? More children 
read in Ireland than in Prylend. 1 shall got 
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at present go inty details ; but I may state that 
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such institutions do little sood—they are easily | 


perverted, and increase in expense as they de- 
viate from rectitude. Governments are not 
sincere in promoting liberal principles. They 
teach a faith in politics, To assist education 
in Ireland, other courses are promoted—insti- 


tutions, boards, public grants of money; and | 


the Established Church is to be rated by the 
far-famed appropriation clause for that purpose. 
This seems to be Whig fencing against Tory 
roguery ; but it led to the commission which 
overhauled the Church Establishment and the 
numbers of the faithful of the different religions. 
Till this was done, facts were conjecture. The 
commissioners acted with industry ; and, if any 
leaning is to be observed, it is in favour of the 
Establishment, as I suppose they feared they 
would be too rigidly criticised bythe Tories, This 
may not be the case; but I know persons are class- 
ed as Protestant Episcopalians who are not so ; 
and I perceive that the Synod of Ulster declares 
that the Presbyterians are underrated in the 
census. By this census, it appears that 151 parish- 
es have not one Protestant ; that many others 
have under 20, 30, 40, and 50 Protestants: allof 
which, including the 151, amount to 860 parishes. 
Out of these, by an economical process, a surplus 
is to arise, they say, of £56,076, which is to 
be applied for the spread of the fore-mentioned 
moral and religious education of all the people. 
They are to proceed on a graduated scale, from 
zero (marked, 151 parishes) up to fifty save 
one ; for a parish having fifty Protestants is a full 
parish, and entitles the happy man to full pay— 
ten Protestant families, five to a house, affording 
ample occupation to a clergyman; and for this 
accident of having fifty Protestants, men, women, 
and children, he is to enjoy, and all rectors after 
him are to enjoy, the hundreds or thousands 
from said parish ; for it is pretty clear that no 
parish henceforward shall contain from forty to 
forty-nine Protestants. The Second Reformation 
will now be very busy to raise the Protestant 
parishioners to the prize number of fifty ; nor 
should I be surprised that a Protestant clergy- 
mun, improving on the story of lending a con- 
eregation, would hire Protestants to his brother 
parsons, when he could do so without risking 
his own right, by fifty Protestants, to full pay. 
This contemplated alteration has been called 
spoliation of the Church, and the extinction of 
Protestantism in Ireland. In respect to the 151 
parishes, there can be no extinction, for there is 
nothing to extinguish. But, though there is not 
a single Protestant in the 151, there may be a 
Protestant in one of them, or in all of them, This 
was conjectured ; and mark how our provident 
Ministry met that chance! They appointed 
£5 to be paid to the clergyman of the near- 
est parish, for his ministering to the solitary 
Episcopalian Protestant. What! said the Tories, 
£5 only? It was replied, that a Bishop esti- 
mated the cure of a soul at £4; and, really, 
when we consider certain arrangements in Eng- 
land, £4 was Episcopalian and exorbitant ; for, 
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in 1816, livings in England, of 500 souls, were 
augmented to £100 a-year—and thus the article 
which was to cost £4 or £5 a-year in Lrelend, 
cost, in England, only so many shillings. Lord 
Stanley defended the Irish Church, and espe- 
cially the 151 parishes ;—and much may be said 
for them in one respect—they afford the best 
practical argument for the property of the 
Church ; because those who receive the tithes 
from them do nothing for them ;—and yet it 
would require a greater casuist than the volun- 
teer itinerants against Peter Dens, to afford 
gospel authority for their exactions, This Irish 
Church Bill, which was to be so balmy and 
healing, unhappily pleases no party—on the con- 
trary, it causes general dissatisfaction. I need 
not repeat the dissatisfaction necessarily felt by 
Catholics, Presbyterians, and other Dissenters, 
who are to be surcharged the whole tithe as for- 
merly ; nor need I more than refer tothe extreme 
hostility to it by the Whigs that are headed by 
Lord Stanley. The Tories rejected the bill, and the 
clergy cried, bravo !—How it could enter into any 
man’s mind that the bill was agreeable to the Irish, 
is inconceivable ; yet Lord Duncannon declared 
“that the landlords and the great body of the 
people of Ireland were willing to carry the bill 
into effect ;” (Morning Chronicle, August 25;) and 
Lord Howick, backing the Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, declared—* Here is a measure that 
the great bulk of the people have fixed their 
heart on.” The people approved of the bill, which 
ended ten bishopricks—and nature has kindly 
declared six of the ten relieved already. This 
was a good bill, so far as it went; and it might be 
placed at the side of Thomas Heywood’s Hierar. 
chy of Angels. But for the Irish Church Bill, 
it was a mere mockery. When the King said, 
‘‘T recommend to you the early consideration of 
such a final adjustment of the tithes in that part 
of the United Kingdom as may extinguish all just 
causes of complaint,” hope dawned on the people ; 
and when Lord Stanley afterwards spoke about 
the extinction of tithes, hope rose to enjoyment ; 
and in proportion to the happy expectation was 
the depression and disgust when extinction 
merely regarded a different mode of levying the 
impost. To talk of the extinction of tithes, was 
to abuse the people by the abuse of language ; 
on a par with a statute made in the reign of 
Edward III., which ordered that the odious 
name of purveyor should be changed to acheteur 
—as if, said the old chronicler, change of name 
was change of oppression. Then, as to the land. 
lords—though it has been said the bill and its im- 
mediate predecessors were specially framed to se- 
cure their approbation, it had little favourin their 
sight. Whether the douceur was 15 per cent., or 
double that sum, or more, the last bill made it 
compulsory on landlords to take on them the re. 
sponsibility of the tithes of all their tenants, 
whether at will or for years or lives. Thus, for 
a bonus, landlords were to be compelled to pay 
tithe for tenants who might not have paid éven 
their rents: and thus, besides answering for all 


deficiencies from insolvent tenants—a common 
3L2 
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circumstance in the depreciation of agricultural 
produce—and the expense and the trouble of col- 
lecting the tithe, and the discredit of being tithe- 
proctors—they were, for every nominal £100 
due from many individuals, to be compelled to 
hand over to the parson £70. Instead of the 
landlord obtaining 30 per cent. by the arrange- 
ment, he would, probably, lose more in this mi- 
serable office of tithe-proctor and security. I 
know two gentlemen who compounded for tithe 
on their estates: one of them, I am told, will 
lose the whole sum; and, at the last assizes, 
the other person told me he had paid for his 
tenantry, since the contract, £40 a-year; and 
he never received any part of it from his ten- 
ants. Sir H, Hardinge may say that the bill 
of 1833 was a boon to the landlords. He who 
says so, knows nothing of Ireland ; and no price 
would be equivalent to the irksomeness and dis. 
grace of forcing tithe from the Irish people. It 
is, in fact, the greatest outrage to place land- 
lords between the Church and the resentments of 
the labouring people. The Church will still be 
hated ; but much hatred will fall on the landlord ; 
and the tithe will taint the rent. Rent is not in 
the best odour with the Irish tenantry. In the 
north, there have been lately insurrections by 
persons calling themselves Tommy Downshire’s 
men— Protestants too, if not Orangemen—though 
net the Tommics that met the Marquis of Down- 
shire in his domain at Hillsborough ; but who as- 
sembled at Shane’s Hill, and at the Red Cow; and 


they complained not of the Whigs, or the Radi- | 


cals, or Peter Dens, or Popery, but of high rents, 
Now, the landlord adding tithe to the rent, will 
not at all conciliate the tenantry to their rents, 
which they consider, without the odious tithe being 
superadded, quite enough. I have now shewn that 
all who were particularly interested in the pro- 
visions of the Irish Church Bill, must be dissatis- 
fied with its provision;—but none more than the 
clergy themselves. Mr Shaw said they would 
rather starve than accept it ; and he heightened 
the declamatory dismay by an epistolary account 
of a son of the Church setting potatoes, and lay- 
ing down the spade to sign a petition against it. 
And why should not the clergy work? The Apos- 
tles thought it no disgrace. Oh, it was a pathetic 
denunciation, on the part of the Recorder of Dub- 
lin, that one clergyman (a spendthrift, by the 
by) ceased to eat flesh meat, and that another 
set some potatoes! It was a similar imperti- 
nence that roused the indignation of Paolo Sarpi, 
and made him demand—Did God, when he de- 
clared that all men should labour, specially ex- 
cept the clergy from the denunciation? No— 
they may hunt and shoot ; but, for useful labour, 
that they must not do. No; the clergyman must 
have a decent income—which decency, when 
reduced to money, means, at least, £300 a-year; 
—and yet the clergy who should have paid 
the first fruits—which were intended mainly to 
increase the revenues of small livings, and which, 
from 1800 to 1830, should have produced a miilion 
and a ha!f—did not contribute £10,000. See how 
the clergy, who are so horror-struck at any sur- 
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plus being applied to the State, can appropriate 
to themselves what should have been reserved for 
their poorer brethren ! Theclergy never attempt- 


, ed toadvance the means of the poorer brothers; and 


the Bishops always opposed increasing the curates’ 
salaries. How many haye died curates for no rea. 
son but that they wanted patronage? It is excel- 
lent, now and at once, in consequence ofthe appro- 
priation clause, tohear them descant, that a person 
of such education should enjoy a good salary—that 
he should be above all operose exertions, and hal. 
lowed to all stateliness and respect. The prin- 
ciples of health, of thinking, of utility, are lost 
amidst the conventional impertinences of those 
who, in our prerogative classes, pronounce on 
vulgarity and gentility. A clergyman to descend 
to manual labour! Think of a parson planting 
an early plot of potatoes! Ay, but think of the 
parsons who wring tithe from the labourer who 
plants, and reaps, and ditches, through the whole 
year! It has been long so; ‘ for they bind heavy 
burthens and grievous to be borne, and lay them 
on men’s shoulders ; but they will not move them 
with one of their fingers.” —( Mat. xxiii.) Why, a 
man may labour and be genteel. Paul laboured, 
that he might not be a burthen to others. And 
Mr Coleridge, a person most religious, and al- 
most adoring the Protestant Established Church, 
said—‘‘ The only fit commentator on Paul, was Lu. 
ther—not by any means such a gentleman as the 
Apostle, but almost as great a genius.”—(Table 
Talk, v. ii, p. 194.) And again—* I have been 
very deeply interested in the account of Bishop 
Sandford’s life, published by his son: he seems 
to have been a thorough gentleman upon the mo- 
del of St Paul, whose manners were the finest of 
any man’s upon record.” (Ibid. p. 339.) Opulence 
and ease seem to be the consummation of a 
churchman’s felicity ; and the powers that be are 
most considerate. The Bishop of London expresses 
an intention to go to Rotterdam to confirm 
some children there ; Government immediately 
orders one of its steam-packets tu transport 
his Lordship to his destination. To return from 
this digression, it appears that every class of the 
community are averse to the Jrish Church Bill— 
landlords and tenants, Presbyterians, Dissenters, 
Episcopalian Protestants, Catholics, laymen and 
clergymen. The clergy of the diocese of Armagh, 
with the primate, unfeignedly rejoice at the re- 
jection of the bill; and of the English clergy, none 
was more hostile than Dr Blomfield, the Bishop 
of London, whom Government steamed over to 
Rotterdam. The bill was an ineffectual attempt 
to serve the Church ; for something of the old 
prejudice, perhaps, remains—that the Church 
may serve the State—and it has certainly injured 
many Ministries, Indeed, the policy of bribing 
ecclesiastical bodies, seems tohave gained ground 
among statesmen. Anciently, and among most 
nations, Church and State were identical. In 
Egypt, according to Plato, (Politicus Opera, p. 
550,) the king was of the sacerdotal order, as in 
England he must be a Protestant ; and possibly 
the scarabeus, which, according to Hamilton, 
(gyptiaca, p. 88,) is placed on the altar with 











two mitred heads, may represent the conjunct 
offices of king and high priest. This intimacy of 
the regal and ecclesiastical qualification induced 
the opinion (Ziphiline, p. 6,) that, in Palestine, 
the high priest was king. Invld Rome, in every 
variation of constitution, Church and State were 
in great amity; and when royalty succeeded to 
patrician dominion, Cesar augmented the Pagan 
clergy enormously. Constantine made fellow- 
ship with theChristian clergy ; and sub hoc signo 
vinces might be engraven on the royal banners 
even to our day. It is the same among the 
Mahometan sovereigns, the Hindoo chiefs, and 
even among the savage princes of the South Sea 
Islands. There are exceptions, inasmuch as, in 
China, there is no national established religion, 
(Macartney, Post. Works. v. ii., p. 267 ;) and this 
empire contains nearly four hundred millions of 
people. In this state of things, orthodoxy was 
loyalty, heterodoxy treason ; and all were obliged 
not only to act as the king ordered, but to be- 
lieve as he said he believed : if he demurred, per- 
secution followed ; and, as the culprit was punish- 
ed here, he was damned hereafter. What induced 
priests and sectaries to relent of a barbarity 
which sinks man below the lowest and most ma- 
lignant reptiles, I cannot say; but I imagine a 
principal cause was the coalition of nations of 
different creeds underthe same government. A 
subject state must have the religion of its people 
tolerated ; for the disposition to shake off the 
yoke is quite enough for the dominant govern- 
ment to counteract, without adding religious to 
civil tyranny. Thus, toleration in the provinces 
and dependencies, introduced something like 
humanity at home. With toleration, followed 
something more. The established religion pre- 
dominated in power, in riches, in endowments, 
and the government made its clergy. Their own 
and the same policy, induced some governments 
to give theclergy of the tolerated religions asome- 
thing—or, to use a theatrical phrase, the ruling 
clergy were engaged for the season ; and those of 
the dissenting creeds were entitled to a free be- 
nefit for their performance at the Theatre Royal. 
The former were held by governments by chains 
of gold ; the others by a golden link. England 
has been a large dealer in such bondage, to all 
churches within the sphere of herrule—West and 
East, insular and continental, At first, it must 
be admitted that India was not acknowledged 
in this general benevolence ; and, farther, the 
Company was severely rebuked. Mr Buchanan, 
the Star inthe East, said —* But did not the Dutch 
and the Portuguese promote Christianity, and 
organize religious establishments, in the East ° 
They did—in a liberal, princely manner. But it 
was properly the State which acted, and not a 
private company.”—( Colonial Policy.) And it is 
triumphantly added—“ Now the Romish Bishops 
remain in India, where the European people who 
first founded them, have been driven from their 
settlements.” And it may be added, from Forbes, 
that—*‘ Notwithstanding the general decline of 
Goa, the churches and convents retained their 
grandeur, and were in good repair,” &c—{ Ori- 
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ental Memoirs, v.i., p. 187.) However, if the 
Company was not anxious to propagate the 
Protestant Episcopal religion of England, they 
attempted to conciliate their Hindoo sub- 
jects ; for they expended occasionally L.12,000 
on new-planking, stopping. painting, and 
dressing the caravan of Juggernaut; and, 
latterly, they have redeemed themselves from 
the censures of Mr Buchanan and other 
zealous men. Calcutta has been raised to a 
bishoprick—and this has increased the expense of 
the réligious establishment from £48,000 to 
£100,000 : two more bishops are to be added, and, 
of course, at the same additional expense. This 
is not all ; for the clergy of other Christian sects, 
according to Mr Macaulay, are also to be sup- 
ported by Government. Nor is New South 
Wales to be neglected: it is said that the arch- 
deaconry in that world is to be raised to a 
bishopric—that the clergy have salaries from 
Government, and are farther paid for their pro- 
fessional tours.—( Hints to Emigrants, p. 27.) It 
is also stated that the Catholic Vicar-General of 
that colony has sent for eight priests—five for 
New South Wales, and three for Van Dieman’s 
Land——to be supported by salaries from govern- 
ment. ‘Then, in an opposite direction, in the Ca- 
nadas, there are immense reserves in land for the 
clergy ; and £16,000 a-year yearly granted, also, 
to propagate the gospel in these colonies ; and 
£3000 a-year is paid to the Protestant Bishop of 
Quebec. Then come the Bishops of Nova Scotia, 
Jamaica, &c. I do not recollect that we have es- 
tablished a bishoprick atthe Cape of Good Hope— 
Harry Dundas’s half-way house to India—though 
the Portuguese largely bishoped the African coast ; 
but we have an established religion there ; and in 
Guiana there are eight clergymen of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, five Scotch ministers, two 
Catholic priests, and twelve catechists, which cost 
the colony 100,000 florins. —( Alexander's T'rans- 
atlantic Sketches, vol. i. p. 106.) This buying up 
the direction of all creeds, is the colonial policy 
of England ; and in Ireland she has been as busy 
as abroad. The regium donum, originally £1200, 
was increased to £14,860 last year ; and in this 
it has been increased to £25,500. This is distri- 
buted among the Dissenting clergymen. Many 
attempts have been made to conciliate the Ca- 
tholic clergy by a similar gratuity ; but the Ca- 
tholic people, in spite of every insidious endea- 
vour, have prevented the clergy from the indig- 
nity of having the proposal made to them formally 
by Government. This conduct of the Govern- 
ment of England, in respect to the various 
churches, is an aggravation of its original sin ; 
for the connexion of Church and State was 
a criminal connexion, but, by these after attempts 
to bring other churches within its embrace, the 
sensualist, in its old age, has add: «| polygamy to 
adultery. But here | shall stop for the present, 
leaving Mr Tait’s readers to digest the general 
principle of Church Establishments, before | 
enter upon the details of the lrish Church history. 

Groner Enesor. 


ARDRESS, 944 October, 1835, 
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HOW TO CARRY A PRIVATE BILL THROUGH PARLIAMENT. 


“ Tuene are tricks in all trades,” say wise 
men and fools ; and the adage may even be exem- 
plified in the great trade of legislation—ay, in 
legislation ; and every one who has had the 
supreme happiness of being before a committee 
of either House of Parliament, sitting on what is 
called a “ Private Bill,” has found it, pro- 
bably to his cost. Parliament being a numer- 
ous and not always responsible body, and being 
invested with the functions of legislation, may be 
guilty of as many acts of absurdity as any single 
lay or ecclesiastical personage in the kingdom. 
As an aggregation of individuals compose this 
Parliament, and as these individuals are neither 
gods nor altogether angels, they sometimes carry 
with them all the passions, prejudices, hopes, and 
fears, of mere mortality. They are sometimes 
played upon, like other puppets: they are to be 
managed only by touching some secret spring, 
developing sume favourite crotchet, or by plying 
them with sops to self-conceit or self-interest. 
Little delicacies of this sort must be attended to, 
if suecess be desired for a measure before Par- 
liament. To carry a private bill, for instance, it 
is indispensable to have an active, intriguing per- 
son—an ever-stirring, agitating individual—a 
man who has no diffidence, but who, with cringing 
and flattering, can, with modest assurance, invade 
the privacy of the haughty Member, and ply him 
with entreaties. To such aperson, any particularly 
straitlaced principle would be inconvenient, He 
must, by no means, be too nice in his statements ; 
and he should be prepared to shift his ground 
with adroitness. He must, likewise, have some 
personal knowledge of influential and of all Mem- 
bers, and great tact in discovering assailable points, 

There are, generally, in every session of Par- 
liament, a great number of private bills intro- 
duced into the House of Commons—or, at least, 
such as are called private bills, though partaking 
of the character of measures. Such, 
for instance, are railway, harbour, docks, and 
turnpike bills, which are all treated as private 
acts, and which must be conducted according 
to certain rules laid down in the standing orders 
of the House. But the firsi step is to get up the 
bill, Let us take as an instance a railway bill. 

It is discovered by certain surveyors and en- 
gineers, that a railway is necessary in a particu- 
lar district. Being * fully impressed” with the 
importance of this conviction, they set about to 
consider the reasons which are to be alged as 
having brought them to this conclusion. These 
reasons they must make as plausible as possible, 
so that the public mey bite. They are first 
to be urged in private, unii! some important 
landholder be brought into the mesh. His lands 
will be increased in value—the railway will 
approach no residence—the undertaking will im- 
prove the neighbourhood, and decrease the poor 
rate of the parish. Moved by such considerations, 
the patriotic landowner gives his countenance to 
the “ creat poblic measure.” 


public 





Names of conse. | 


quence in the district being thus laid, as nest. 
eggs, the Prospectus is next announced, Upon 
this important document rests much of the future 
success of the measure, The rising commercial 
importance of the district, the number of cattle 
that are consumed, the quantity of corn devoured, 
the numberless individuals ‘* that do run up and 
down the bailiwick,” all speak for the necessity 
of this great undertaking. And then the profit : 
—the Liverpool and Manchester railway suffi. 
ciently guarantee that ten per cent. dividends 
are very moderate calculations. Then the dine is 
the most favoured, and the country pointed out 
by nature for a railway—embankments trifling 
—excavations a bagatelle—first-rate engineers 
—admirable surveyors—patriotic, magnificent 
undertaking! With such topics, the public is 
sweetened and gained, The subscription list 
fills well; and, instalments being received, the 
machinery is set in motion. The select commit. 
tee commences to hold its secret meetings, and 
an air of mystery and grandeur pervades the 
undertaking. Opposition is talked of—the soli- 
citors to the bill look bright—for, what is a bill 
without opposition? The energy of all is re- 
doubled ; agents fly about the country in all 
directions ; the “ great measure” quickens the 
apprehension of all the professionals ; and a loose 
fry is set scudding before the wind, urged by 
the public good—and the funds in hand. 

And now, the preliminaries being arranged, 
the committee, attended by the professional gen- 
tlemen, in a body migrate to London, and in- 
trench themselves in good warm quarters in a 
W est-End hotel. This isabsolutely necessary ; for 
in proportion to the vast importance of the mea- 
sure, is a considerable outlay in feeds essential. 
Besides, it would be too much to expect that the 
gentlemen forming the committee should be kept 
so long in Lendon, unless things were made 
agreeable to them, It is true that a sojourn in 
London, during the gay season, and during the 
sitting of Parliament, is very pleasant ; and per- 
haps the pleasure is not lessened when you live 
luxuriously, at the expense of your neighbours. 
The duties also of a committeeman are not parti- 
cularly onerous ; far from being of that impera- 
tive nature which would prevent a proper devo- 
tion to any private matters which may engage 
your attention at that time, and which, possibly, 
might have required your presence in London at 
your own charge, had you not fortunately ap- 
peared desirable as a committeeman. But still 
the formation of a numerous committee is requi- 
site. Some country gentlemen, who have voted 
for the sitting members—one or two of them per- 
haps forming the fag end of nobility, or who, at 
least, possess some qualification entitling them 
to approach a Lord without fear and trembling— 
and a few of the commercia! class whe can talk 
wisely about our “ manufactures and internal 
resources,” end whe profess to understand the 


principles of free trade :—these are mest neces- 


















sary ingredients in your committee. These per- 
sons are thus to be used: they are to be well 
drilled in the leading points of the great measure, 
have their pockets stuffed with prospectuses, and 
be sent about town to canvass the members, They 
are to make returns to the grand council, that 
remains stationary, and which sits daily in deep 
consultation upon the plan of the campaign. 

The first great point is to get a member of 
influence in the House, to bring in the bill. As 
this member is, hereafter, to be chairman of the 
committee of the House that sits upon the bill, 
great care is necessary in making a judicious 
selection. It is best not to engage any violent 
party man; nor yet a blustering, impatient 
genius, who uses felling arguments, or who is 
too assuming in his deportment ; nor yet a 
scowling dissatisfied mortal, a dealer in sarcasm, 
and displayer of wit: any of these qualities 
would be ruinous in your chairman. But select 
a grave, quiet man, of regular habits ; neither an 
aristocrat, nor yet a democrat; bearing good- 
nature on his countenance, and disposed to listen 
to suggestions springing from other sources than 
hisown mind, Such a person is invaluable. 

Having gained this important step—the selec- 
tion of a fit and proper Member to introduce 
your bill into the House—you then come to ana- 
lyze the lists of Members who are hereafter to 
form the committee upon the bill. These 
committees are formed in this manner :—At the 
beginning of each Session, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons appoints to each county in 
the kingdom, Members to sit upon committees 
of private bills from that particular county, 
This selection is made from Members returned 
by or in connexion with that county and the 
neighbouring ones, and an addition of Members 
from places the most distant. Therefore, each 
committee thus nominated, contains a number 
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of Members, perhaps, from 100 to 150, every one | 
of whom is, of course, eligible, though not bound | 
to attend the sittings of the committee upon | 


your bill. Hence, it is of all things necessary to 
scan this list, arrange your men, and ply them 
with solicitations to give attendance on your 
behalf. It is useless to deny the fact—it is 
perfectly essential to canvass your Members ; 
and upon the tact with which this important 
duty is managed, depends your success. Great 
caution is requisite not to alarm the pride of 
the Member, and to soothe him, and calm him, 
and convince him of your public-spiritedness, 
and of the shocking selfishness of your opponents. 
The next step is to supply him with a well- 
drawn and nicely concentrated epitome of your 
case, printed in a neat and elegant manner ; and 
wring from him a promise to consider favourably 
of the measure. This promise gives you a right 
to keep him in view, and, by skilful management, 
to get him up to the poll—that is, up to the 
committee, where his vote is equally good and 
valuable to you, whether he may have heard any 
part of the evidence or pot, 

Sometimes, but not often, an opposition may 
divide the House upon the second reading, which 








| must be skilfully arranged. 


| paper. But all the evidence in the world—the 
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is a stage the bill must necessarily pass through, 
before it be referred to the committee. It is, 
however, always expedient to be upon your guard, 
and, at every stage of the measure, to have your 
supporters ready. A skilful opponent may upset 
your bill when you least expect it; and the 
second reading being so important a step, it is 
quite proper to keep a good look-out, If the 
second reading be got over, it is in the committee 
that the battle is to be fought. It is not to be 
overlooked, that a good committee-room be ob- 
tained ; for the Members are just as fond of 
little conveniences and comforts, as persons of 
inferior nature. 

It is now that you have to bring up your evi- 
dence, which, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
Your evidence is 
reyuisite to prove the preamble of the bill; in 
fact, to prove the expediency, the advantage, and 








the public importance of this railway being 
carried from to , through counties 
and . Engineers and surveyors form 








the chief body of witnesses; and it is at all 
times essential to have a great name in conjunc- 
tion with the enterprise. The small fry of 
country professionals will have little weight ; 
they may back up the opinion of the great gun ; 
but without him, their testimony, though very 
excellent in itself, will fail to give that eclat 
which dazzles the eyes of the Members, and leads 
their understandings into captivity. They bow 
at once to the emphatical opinion of aman whose 
reputation is distinguished ; they are in this, like 
other mere mortals, captivated by sound, This 
sound, therefore, however hollow it may per- 
chance be, must be reverberated in their ears ; 
and you must jump them to a conclusion whilst 
under this conventional spell. Lawyers, of 
course, you must also have; for what can be 
done without lawyers? Counsel, learned in the 
law, are there to enforce your case, though there 
is a mighty difference in the man who is great in 
a committee-room in the House of Commons, 
and one who is distinguished in Westminster 
Hall. Parliamentary counsel form a distinet 
class ; and it is one of them you must seleet ty 
open your case before the committee. Let him 
be aman who has weight and character in the 
estimation of the Members. Selections of this 
sort you must necessarily trust to your solicitors, 
who have likewise had in charge the giving strict 
obedience to the standing orders of the House, 
in reference to private bills ; any departure from 
which will be punished by the instant dismissal 
of the Mill. The standing orders relate princi- 
pally to matters of form—to the giving of notices, 
the filing of papers, Xc.—and the minute direc- 
tions must be literally followed out. This may, 
perhaps, be called the legal part of the measure ; 
and, so far as is to be seen, it is the only pre- 
tence for the employment of a Parliamentary 
agent, who is often a useless, impertinent, and 
most expensive encumbrance, 

In the meantime, your evidence goes smoothly 
forward, and your ease is well eetablished on 
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most unanswerable demonstrations, the most 
masterly elucidations, the most overwhelming 
proof of the stability and the excellence of your 
case, of its importance in a national and local 
point of view—all will fail, if you have not had 
good canvassers. If you have an opponent, a 
Member of the House, and a landowner on the 
line, or having otherwise some personal interest 
concerned, or some pique against themeasure, your 
chances are small indeed. He has great advan- 
tages over you: he has relations and private 
iriends in the House—he has his party friends ; 
and he pours them upon you in the nick of time, 
when the evidence has been gone through, and 
the division is to take place. Here, then, he 
perhaps gets the majority—possibly a majority 
formed by Members who have not heard one 
tittle of theevidence, but who take all for granted, 
finding it much more convenient to hear one 
side than both, and are anxious to gratify their 
friend’s inclinations by kicking out the bill. 
Thus, all your exertions may be lost at the very 
moment when you expect success to crown them. 
All your hopes may be thus blasted, and your- 
selves sent sneaking back to the country, with 
the reputation—not of having had a bad, or in- 
supportable case, or of having failed in the ar- 
rangement of your evidence, but of being “ bad 
managers’ —-for management is here everything. 
If you fail to interest Members in the success of 
your measure—if you allow your watchfulness 
to slumber for an instant—if you keep not a 
sharp eye upon your pledged men, and get them 
up to the sticking point—you will flounder—you 
will stick in the mud—you will be very, very 
‘‘ bad managers.” 

But, supposing that opposition is beaten down— 
that youget your preamble declared proved before 
the committee—your danger is nearly over in the 
House of Commons. It is then you must cast 
your eyes reverently upwards, and contemplate 
with awe that august assembly, the House of 
Lords! And here a feeling of hopelessness 
arises, which may indeed be productive of de- 
spair. The bare idea of getting one of these 
sublime personages to interest himself in the 
success of a railway bill, appears in itself almost 
too extravagant for indulgence. You know not 
how to approach him. You mask your advances 
under a covered way. First, an aristocratical 
touter or toady is won; the stepping-stone is 
gained; and thus you mount, at last, to the 
mighty one himself. He graciously deigns his 
concurrence—will see that no noble Lord is per- 
sonally opposed to it, by interest or by spite; and, 
if the evidence be not too tedious, nor the com- 
mittee likely to sit too long, he will look after 
the bill. Any energetic support you cannot ex- 





pect ; and your only ground of hope is, that the | 
opposition to the measure will be marked by the | 


same listless, deadening apathy. In this youare 
not deceived ; unless some noble Peer may have 
strong reasons, peculiar to himself, for opposing 
you; in which case, you are utterly undone, 
unless some other noble Peer be, from some 
other whim, just as fiercely moved in its favour. 
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Then the bill may be said to go in uponits merits, 
But he must indeed be blind who does not see 
that it is a strife between two Lords, which is 
decided by the weight of their personal influence ; 
and that the arguments of counsel, the examin. 
ation of witnesses, and the rigmarole of their 
Lordships’ gravity, have very little indeed to do 
with the matter, and is a farce kept up to blind 
the undiscerning. 

The process with the Lords is pretty much the 
same as with the Commons, except that you are 
kept in much more rigorous restraint. Your 
witnesses must be sworn at their Lordships’ bar ; 
and when you reach the Lords, you meet on the 
threshold with a very great and wonderful offi. 
cial, in the person of the secretary of the chair. 
man of their Lordships’ committees. This 
secretary it is necessary to win over, by exces. 
sive complaisance, as he possesses very uncon- 
troulable power. He knocks out clauses by the 
dozen, and inserts provisos at his sole will and 
pleasure. ‘This is contrary to my Lord Shaftes. 
bury’s express rule,” and away goes section after 
section. He will even trench upon the money 
clauses—which isat once destruction to the bill— 
if any opposition be made to his proceeding 
precisely as it may best please him. To an 
ordeal instituted by this grave functionary, must 
all such bills be submitted. Nothing can exceed 
the prostration which must mark your behaviour 
whilst before him. No cadi of the Grand Sultan 
can exact such utter submission to his caprice. 
But this, under the present constitution of things, 
it is necessary to undergo. In the negotiation 
with this ticklish gentleman, you require an ex. 
pert flatterer—one who, with the show of abject 
submission, can yet direct the bent of the incli- 
nation, and tickle the fancy of this second Minos. 
If you thus gain him, and induce him to spare the 
bill from any very damnatory mutilations, you 
achieve a great point, and the course is then open 
to you before their Lordships. 


Thus it is that one great branch of the legis-. 


lation of this country is carried on—and it is an 
evil which loudly calls for remedy. The great 
expense of obtaining an act of Parliament is, of 
itself, a mighty grievance ; but it is, after all, 
one of the least severe of those obstacles which 
waylay the acquisition. It is the perpetual risk 
you run of losing your bill, though placed upon 
the best grounds and confessed to be of great 
public utility, by a private cabal, from which 
you are never safe. It is the power in the hands 
of a Member of either House to work destruction 
to the very best of measures. It is the delay, 
the inquietude, to which you are subject ; and the 
ignominy with which, at last, you are, perhaps, 
packed off to your constituents. It is the ne- 
cessity to employ finesse, artifice, even calumny 
—to work amongst the Members as you would 
amongst a body of low freemen in some low 
corporation: and, in fine, the perfect inability 
of the best-arranged of plans—of the best-in- 
tended of measures, in and of themselves—to be 
successful, without the adoption of means as 


unpleasant as they are disgraceful, 
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A BLAST AGAINST THE MONSTEROUS REGIMENTE OF 
WOMENE.* 


Tue Ricuts of Man are beginning to be toler- 
ably well understood ; but, anxious as our search 
has been, we have never yet been able to make 
out what is exactly meant by the Rients or 
Woman. Mary Wolstoncraft, Mrs Macaulay, Mrs 
Grimstone, Mrs Jameson, Miss Martineau, and 
Thompson of Cork, leave us nearly as much in 
the dark as ever. Indeed, save the first lady 
in our list, none of the champions of the sex 
appear to know very well what they would be at ; 
and she allows of no distinction between man 
and woman, save that old one, “ the beard and 
the breeches.” The Quakers alone have recog- 
nised the true, social position of woman, in allot- 
ting her an equality of rights and privileges, so 
far as is compatible with that broad distinction 
of duties which nature herself points out. And 
how have the women of this beneficent and en- 
lightened sect borne their social and religious 
emancipation? The answer to this question 
would go far to determine the limits of the 
rights of women. These, however, are points 
which would open up a wide field of speculation ; 
and we are tied to the books before us. They 
are both misnamed. Mrs Child’s “ History or 
Women” is an ingenious and very entertaining 
compilation from historians, geographers, voya- 
gers, and travellers, treating of the female 
customs and manners, the modes of courtship, 
marriage rites, and female fashions and amuse- 
ments, of all nations, ancient and modern. The 
contents are naturally of a very miscellaneous 
character ; and, perhaps, they do not permit of 
much arrangement. Instead of a “ History of 
Women,” the book may be described as part of 
the copious but crude materials for such a work. 
The portion of the book devoted to the women 
of modern Europe is somewhat meagre, and Mrs 
Child has not always been felicitous in seizing 
their chief characteristics. Her information, 
too, is sometimes inaccurate or hastily adopted. 
We fancied, for instance, everybody had known 
the origin of the name blue-stecking, which she 
has completely mistaken. We consider one 
national section as an indifferent sketch of the 
Scotch, whether man or woman :—*“ The Scotch 
generally have high cheek-bones, biue eyes, light 
hair, and countenances expressive of good sense. 
They are a prudent, thrifty, and cautious people. 
The popular belief in a kind of fairies which they 
call brownies, is indicative of the national cha- 
racter, Stories are told of industrious house- 
wives who have great quantities of work per- 
formed for them, by diligent little brownies, 
while they are sleeping ; and of notable dairy- 
maids, who awake in the morning and find silver 
sixpences in their shoes, placed by invisible 





* « Woman as she is and as she should be.” London: 
Cochrane. 

‘“‘ History of Women.” By Mrs D. L. Child of Boston. 
London ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.jj 





hands.”—And this is modern Scotland! We be. 
lieve that a poll-survey of our population would 
shew a very great preponderance of darkish eyes, 
and of brown and black heads, whether male or 
female. The fair hair of Scotland has certainly 
becomé a fallacy, if it was not always one ; and 
as to work done by brownies, that is quite as rare 
among us in these prosaic days, as work done by 
blackies. Fairies, with their silver rewards given 
to tidy maidens for neatness and industry, went 
out in England, with the old faith, some three 
hundred years ago; and fairy favours never 
extended to sluttish Scotland at any time. It is 
ages since Bishop Corbett took his charming 
‘* Farewell” of them. Mrs Child seldom goes so 
very far astray as this. ‘Though her sketches of 
the European women of modern times be, in gene- 
ral, just and discriminating, she is naturally best 
acquainted with the enviable condition of the 
females of her own country. The information 
gleaned from irregular and often contradictory 
report, cannot be so valuable as what is obtained 
by long experience and actual observation ; yet 
her anecdotes and illustrations of female manners, 
particularly in France, are well chosen, and mir- 
ror national characteristics with fidelity. 

Throughout she does justice to the “ woman. 
kind,” without any weak or overweening partiality 
for her sex ; nor does she overlook the faults or 
small blemishes even of her own fair country- 
women ; though there she is treading upon delicate 
ground. The evil influences of slavery, upon the 
ladies of the southern States of the Union, are 
pointed out in various ways. The cruelty of the 
white women, originating in jealousy of black 
favourites, is.a horrid feature; but their laxity 
or obtuseness of meral feeling upon other points 
is at least as remarkable. 


Miss G--—, of South Carolina, being on a visit to an 
intimate friend of the writer, certain ladies who were 
present began to talk on the never-failing topic of domes- 
tics. “ You do not have the trouble of such frequent 
changes,”’ said one of them to Miss G ; * but I 
should think you would find it very disagreeable to be 
surrounded by so many slaves.” “ Not at all disagree- 
ble,” replied the lady from South Carolina; “I have 
always been accustomed to blacks; I was nursed by one 
of them, of whom | was very fond. As for good looks, | 
assure you some of them are very handsome. I had a 
young slave, who was an extremely pretty creature. A 
gentleman, who visited at our house, became very much 
in love with her. One day she requested me to speak 
to that gentleman ; for she did not wish to be his mistress, 
and he troubled her exceedingly. I did speak to him, 
begging him to change his conduct, as his attentions were 
very disagreeable to my slave. For a few weeks he 
desisted ; but, at the end of that time, he told me he 
must have that girl, at some rate or other; he offered me 
a very high price; I pitied the poor fellow, and sold her 
to him.” 

Miss G——— was an unmarried woman, with cerrect 
ideas of propriety concerning those of her own coloar ; 
but having been educated under a system tha: taught her 
to regard a portion of the human race as mere animals, 
she made the above remarks without the slightest coy- 
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sciousness that there was anything shameful in the trans- 


action. 
Instrange contrast with this anecdote, and others 


of like nature, we find the following passage ;— 
and, by the way, Mrs Child must have some idea 
of the meaning of the word or the quality, prudish, 
different from its English signification, or she 
never could hope that the charge of prudery— 
namely, over, or affected, niceness—should always 
remain against her countrywomen :— 

American ladies are accused of being more prudish 
than foreigners. I hope the charge will always remain 
a true one; but there may be an excess even of a good 
thing; and when a sense of decorum led them to be 
squeamish about seeing Greenough’s beautiful iittle 
cherubs, because the marble innocents had no drapery 
about them, I acknowledge it reminded me of Sir Charles 
Grandison’s remark :—“ Wottest thou not, my dear, 
how much indelicacy there is in thy delicacy ?” 

Many phrases and subjects of conversation which appear 
perfectly proper to an English or French wowan, are 
not so considered by an American. Some of our customs 
are, however, offensive to the modesty of foreigners ; 
such as the treatment, con lition, and sometimes the dress 
of female slaves. The practice of being assisted by gen- 
tlemen in rising from the rolling surf at Rockaway, 
after indulging in the refreshment of bathing, has like- 
wise been regarded as singular. It is allowed on account 
of the overpowering might of the waters ; and scrupulous 
attention to propriety is observed in all the arrangements 
of the bath. 

With her toleration of prudishness, Mrs Child 
takes just pride in the freedom of intercourse 
among the young of both sexes, which distin- 
yuishes the United States, and which is always 
so sure an indication of parity of manners. ‘ It 
is,” she says, “‘ a universal practice for lovers to 
remain with the objects of their choice several 
hours after other members of the family have 
retired to rest. Aristocratic people do indeed 
consider this custom ungenteel, and urge upon 
their daughters the scrupulous etiquette of more 
corrupt countries.” Marriages of interest are 
still, in America, exceptions to the general rule ; 
while, we fear, in Kuropean communities, pure 
and rational love.matches form the exception. 
There are still delightful traces of primitive 
manners to be found “ in the rural parts of New 
{ngland and the State of New York. It is consi- 
dered a delightful frolic for farmers’ families to 
meet together in the barn, to husk corn. Ifa girl 
finds a red ear of corn, she is entitled to receive 
a kiss ; and if a young man finds one, he gains 
a right to take the same privilege. The party 
partake of a plentiful supper, and there is no 
lack of merriment or good cheer.” Mrs Child 
does not tell how the girls contrive modestly to 
make their good fortune known. Her book, 
taken as a whole, makes exceedingly pleasant 
reading, and we have no doubt will be a favourite 
one with ladies, 

“ WoMAN As SHF IS AND sHouLD BE,” js a still 
greater misnomer than the “ Histo: yof Women.” 
If the work anything like fulfilled the conditions 
implied hy the title, it would be one of inestimable 
value. As it is, the author has taken great pains, 
and even shewn some talent, in constructing a 
very useless book. He is not quite a misogynist ; 
but evidently a cynical sexayenarian bachelor, 
first jilted by some lively girl, who had got tired 
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of his querulous temper and pragmatical spirit, 
and then nonsuited in his action for damages, 
tried before Lord Lyndhurst and a special jury, 
To delineate Woman as she is, he has sought 
the assistance of all the virtuous, amiable, and 
experienced satirists of the sex, from Solomon to 
Byron, Pope and Juvenal are his favourite poets, 
and La Bruyere and Chesterfield his chosen pro. 
sers. And he has really shewn some industry 
in raking together that heap of dirty paper. 
pellets with which he has basted and bemired the 
figure he has been pleased to set up for practice, 
and nickname Woman as she is. So fond does he 
get of this fair invention, that she occupies all his 
space, to the exclusion of Woman as she should 
be; who is huddled off, with very little ceremony, 
into a small obscure corner, where we cannot, for 
the life of us, either descry her proportions or 
learn what sort of character she is. 

We have no doubt that our sexagenarian 
bachelor thanks God every morning that he is 
not a woman ; and there is indeed great ground 
of thankfulness for us all, if women are the kind 
of creatures he paints them—selfish, vain, deceit- 
ful, cruel, profligate, insincere, frivolous, weak, 
mentally and physically ; and, in brief, a combi- 
nation of odious qualities, without one redeem- 
ing original virtue. The creation of woman 
would appear to have been a great mistake com- 
mitted by Providence. And, according to our 
author, she was not created at all. Instead of 
Nature trying her ’prentice hand on man, and 
then making the lasses, “‘ Woman,’ he says, “‘ was 
made occasionally ; only, and for a particular end.” 
She was not created—she was only formed ; and 
that out of a crouked earthy substance. ‘“ Man 
was created’—and so was monkey—* no crea- 
ture of a similar nature contributed at all to- 
wards his existence’—nor yet to that of monkey ; 
‘* whereas, woman, who succeeded, was nut so 
properly created as formed.” We beg the reader 
tu note the sexagenarian bacheior’s philosophic 
distinction between the creation of man and the 


Jormation of woman. The useof thissecondary hu- 


man formation, © is for the domestic comfort and 
felicity of man ;” and this is an excellent use, 
too, though the frail female formation which the 
bachelor represents to us, must be very ill adapted 
to the beneficent design. Not content with de- 
nying that woman—unlike every other animated 
thing, reptiles andinsects included—was created, 
our bachelor pursues her back into Eden ; where 
nobler man “ sinned only by instigation; woman 
was the open transgressur—foremost in evil, but 
last in the order of nature.” ‘‘ When man stood 
rebuked, for the first time, before his Maker, it 
was because he had unwisely hearkened unto the 
voice of his wife;” which is surely argument 
enough against men taking the advice of women 
in all time coming. 

How the hen-pecked wil] clap their wings—in 
secret—and crow—laigh—over the following sen- 
tence !—** As for those calling themselves men, 
who suffer their steps to be guided or thwarted 
by a woman's will—thus substituting the un- 
steadiness of a weathercock for their own firim- 
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ness—such contemptible puppets are beyond the 
reach of a sober sentiment.” ‘ Behold the weak- 
ness of the one sex—the strength and sufficiency 
of the other! It becomes us not—lost in the 
doubt of human imbecility—to question that un- 
searchable wisdom, which, of the same lump, 
created one vessel fragile, the other glorious and 
erect! Thus, however, it is. Nature has placed 
a wide barrier between us and them: under each 
of the several aspects—moral, physical, and in- 
tellectual—woman has less strength than dis- 
covers itself in the opposite sex. Man’s disposi- 
tion is the result of strength; but woman presents 
us with a reversed picture. Her disposition is 
the consequence of weakness. The difference be- 
tween the sexes is that of magis and minus— 
one is the Alpha, the other Omega.”—But can 
our logician shew us why Omega is not quite as 
honourable in the alphabet as Alpha? 

We conclude that the bachelor allows women 
to have souls, or some inferior kind of souls, that 
may be saved perhaps ; but we are not quite sure. 
—Seeing that she (woman) is, 

“ A puny creature fluttering in the breeze,” 

and that her beauty lasts very short while, she 
ought, he says, to be religious, and even a degree 
or so more religiousthan man ; because she is more 
frail, and more liable to temptation and error ; 
being “* immeasurably more the child of passion, 
and having more limited powers of self-denial.” 
This philosophic reason is, no doubt, established 
to every one’s satisfaction, by daily observation 
on the relative moral conduct of the sexes! 
‘ That woman should be more enthusiastic in re- 
ligion than man was a social feature, (why a 
swial feature?) to be expected,’ quoth our 
close reasoning bachelor ; “ because our nobler, 
stronger sex can better stand upright without 
this great support of human conduct,” But it is 
not only necessary, from their weakness, that wo- 
men should be more religious than men—our un- 
reasonable gentleman must also make piety their 
fault: —** Women without religion are raging and 
monstrous ;” but Sir Walter Scott is then lugged 
in to prove that “ a very religious woman is a 
very dangerous animal, and a perfect shower- 
bath on all social conviviality.” ‘* If you ever 
choose a wife, Hogg,” said Sir Walter, ‘ for 
goodness sake, as you value your happiness, don’t 
choose a very religious one.’ We are thus left 
in the dilemma, of whether religion or no reli- 
gion be best in women. 

Our philosophic bachelor imagines that, besides 
being formed, not created, for the domestic com- 
fort and felicity of man, one leading object in 
deforming the world with women at all, “ was 
the continuation of the species.”—But we should 
apprehend that might have been quite as likely 
a reason for the creation of man, as the species 
is not altogether a female product ! 

Our sexagenarian seems a hearty Tory ; he at 
least employs the unfailing argument of that sect 
in order to keep down the women. ‘ The whole 
universe is one vast system, the very essence of 
which consists in subordination.” “ Thus, then, 
we conclude :—Man, the first of creatures, stands 
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clothed with authority to rule over the whole 
earth ; and, from the eminence of his creation, 
he assumes the moral right to carry the sceptre 
of wedlock, Nature, in her own legible hand- 
writing, declares that woman was made inferior 
to man, when she was born to obey :”—exactly as 
the blacks and browns, the tawnies and olive- 
tinted, are born to obey the whites, whether 
woman or man. In brief, it seems the earnest 
opinion of our splenetic bachelor, that the influ- 
ence of the women has increased, is increasing, 
and ought to be diminished. Nor is the usurpa- 
tion of recent date. His proofs of female usurp- 
ation and conspiracy against our lawful, mascu- 
line supremacy, go back to the beginning of the 
world. He starts at once with the apocryphal 
books, to shew that the women have all along 
enslaved and humbugged us :—* By this, also, 
ye must know that women have dominion over 
you. Do ye not labour, and toil, and give and 
bring all to the woman?” Our author considers 
this ‘supremacy of the weak over the strong a 
very remarkable phenomenon, and one as mis- 
chievous as remarkable :’—and so should we, 
could we perceive its existence. It is by art and 
cunning the weak women have possessed them- 
selves of this usurped dominion over their lords 
and masters, and have reached the alarming 
condition of being “ influential to a degree per- 
fectly unguessed.” ‘ Men are possessed by, not 
possessors of them.” 

But, of all women, Englishwomen have beenthe 
most cunning and successful in subjugating their 
masters, ‘ And here is the unaccountable part 
of the whole matter : there is actually something 
‘ stronger than strength — 

‘ And mighty hearts are held in slender chains.” 

The bachelor is quite perplexed to explain 
this. Has he never heard of Samson's riddle— 
Out of the strong came forth sweetness ? Has he 
never read the fable of the Sun and the Wind ?— 
** Female influence necessarily exists by suffer- 
ance,” says our sapient bachelor, Exactly so; 
and for this reason, we suspect, female influence 
is the most firmly established of all. By what 
does all moral influence exist ?—by opinion, by 
sufferance.—The usurpation of Englishwomen is 
indeed frightful. ‘ In many countries, women 
are slaves ; in some, they hold the rank of mis- 
tresses; in others, they are—what they ought 
always to be—companions; but, in England, they 
are queens.” If he had said that women are 
our mothers, sisters, lovers, wives, daughters, 
cousins, nieces, nurses, housekeepers, it would 
have saved him and us a great deal of trouble, 
and at once have unfolded the secret of female 
empire, of which he is so jealous. Tom and Dick, 
and Jack and Bob, are our companions, and may 
be held at arms’-length ; but it is, we fear, im- 
possible, however desirable it might be, to keep 
women apart and foreign, and in what our bache- 
lor considers their proper sphere, He has saga- 
ciously discovered the reason at last:—‘* Few 
men are to be found who do net amuse them- 
selves with a toy of some kind during every 
stage of life; and woman (though, perhaps, as 
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little enduring in outward charm as any other, 
and one that, if critically eyed, would not retain 
its divinity long) is the most common and fondled 
toy of all. How many, calling themselves men, 
are fooled by those who ought to be their com. 
forters—preyed upon by harpies in guise of an- 

gels ! * The supremacy of 
women is quite as much general and public as it 
is domestic and individual. It spreads along the 
innumerable lines of social intercourse—exert- 
ing itself not merely over manners, but, which is 
often to be regretted, over modes of thinking. We 
see around the sex an almost Chinese prostration 
of mind as well as body. Their approval it is 
that stamps social reputation—their frown and 
their favour alone that is supposed tu confer 
happiness. The wife controls her husband, and 
he acts upon others, and upon the State at large, 
according to his sphere in life.’"—-We must 
henceforth have all our statesmen and legislators 
bachelors, As for the husband himself, poor 
man, “ There is not within the whole circle of 
deception a creature so completely beguiled as 
many a modern husband.”—The bachelor can, in 
his own private circles, point to a score of in- 
stances. Pitiable cases they must be! A _ poor, 
pantalooned creature—‘‘ but an appendage to an- 
other—nothing of himself—a slave, and a slave 
of the worst kind—fooled to the bent of another’s 
will :——free agency is a thing quite gone from him 
—he suffers a loss of liberty at his own hearth.” 
The bachelor is becoming seriously apprehensive 
of the /egal privileges of married women. These 
are increasing every day in number and impor- 
tance. Law winks at, and equity indulges, the 
women, Although they are not yet allowed to 
dispute the prizes of ambition, they have the 
lion's share of the plunder. The bachelor puts 
us all on our guard. ‘ Slily and unperceived 
does the foot of female authority slip itself in: 
the wedge is easily driven home. This is a 
species of power that never exists long without 
favouring itself. Let an ascendency be once 
gained—(and the collar of command is soon slip- 
ped)—let a system of insinuation once transfer 
the authority of wedlock—and, afterwards, every 
act, be it of large or smal) import—what must be 
done, what is to be said—becomes not the act of 
the man, but of the woman. This is gyneocracy 
with a vengeance ! as Lord Byron was pleased, 
on some occasion, to denominate petticoat govern- 
ment.” 

This appeal will surely arouse the henpecked, 
before they permit ‘ those soft and playful crea- 
tures of their idle hours’—their wives, to wit— 
*“ to cause them misery for years. Nothing is 
to be disregarded, however seemingly powerless.” 
The women are cunning as the serpent who be- 
guiled their mother. “ Often, by seeming to 
despise power, it is that they secure it to satiety.” 
They are, at this moment, more to be dreaded 
by the men than either the Irish Papists or Eng- 
lish Radicals. We do not give them votes, it is 
true ; but our bachelor affirms that, ‘‘ in our pub- 
lic elections, ‘tis they (and not the ten-pounders) 
are the actual constituency.” “ They, after all, 





virtually elect ; for which is the vote they do not 
influence ?” 

Thus, in England, they queen it! In Africa, 
and part of America, things are better ordered ; 
and also in Asia. ‘In China, they experi. 
ence an habitual confinement within the walls 
of their own home”—a custom our bachelor 
admires, as one to “the good effects of which 
travellers bear harmonious record.” “In Europe 
alone we find the sex pampered, and ranking 
higher in the social scale:” but, above all, the 
evil is rampant in this island of Great Britain, 
where the women have completely established 
their slily usurped dominion ; and, what is worse, 
Englishmen are so infatuated as not to perceive 
their bondage. They, uxorious dotards! “ fee] 
that they are right in their own island system— 
in their mere Quixotic treatmentof women.” Our 
bachelor sincerely pities their wilful blindness ; 
and earnestly combats the fallacy which forbids us 
to place wholesome restrictions on the sex ; and he 
denies that the privileges and rights enjoyed 
by the women are a test of national refinement, 
as the sex and its champions artfully maintain, 
the better to enthral us through our vanity. 
Luxury is the ruin of all States; and the princi. 
pal cause of luxury is the woman. Montesquieu 
might, beforehand, be presumed a favourite au- 
thority with our sexagenarian ; and that philoso- 
pher is not sure if it be wise, in a well-governed 
State, that the sexes should mix too frequently 
together, or if it be not right to sequester the 
women. Hume is also made a philesopher of the 
duenna and the padlock. His speculations on 
a free intercourse between the sexes shew a re- 
sult the very opposite of that which Mrs Child 
and other practical observers deduce from the 
entire freedom enjoyed in the United States. 

To shew the exceeding aptitude of our saga- 
cious bachelor for the office he has assumed of 
pointing out the errors, and purifying and ele- 
vating the character of women, we may here give 
a few sentences of what he calls historical evi- 
dence of their faults, follies, vices, and perver- 
sities :—‘*‘ Observe,” he says, “the consequences 
that have ensued from suffering these ‘smiling 
mischiefs,’ these ‘fair perditions, hurried down 
the united streams of pleasure and ambition, to 
take their own course. * * * The fall of 
our race from original happiness and innocence, 
had its rise in the ambitious desires and curiosity 
of the first woman. Alas, how entirely are the 
failings inherited by her busy representatives ! 
Did not his wives turn away the heart of 
Solomon, God’s chosen servant ? Samson's 
might was overthrown by the treachery of 4 
concubine. After ruminating mischief against 
the Israelites, with what refined invention did 
Balaam at length make choice of woman! 
Through the same mischevious influence did John 
the Baptist perish.” Then there was Helen, 
and the Trojan war, and Dido, and the mistress 
of Achilles ; and ‘**the Roman age, too, was not 
without its Fulvias, Messalinas, and Agrippi- 
nas.” Women have caused all revolutions. 


“The first revolution in which kingly power 
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was destroyed, had its origin in a dispute about 
women.” One Lucretia, we suppose, is meant, 
who made such a racket! Aspasia caused the 
Peloponnesian war ; and the French revolution 
arose amid the yells and violence of the Parisian 
fishwomen.- The women have such tongues too! 
and the tongue is the mother of all mischief. 
«For the sake of women have the dearest and 
most devoted friends quarrelled—families have 
been divided, and nations have unceasingly drawn 
the sword of hostility. They are the very rot 
of power.” Finally, our eloquent bachelor chimes 
in with Macheath— 
***Tis woman that seduces all mankind.” 

And this is but a sample of the evils inflicted 
upon society by unwholesome liberty allowed to 
the women. “ But, alas! alas!” quoth the 
bachelor—* Wisdom might cry aloud. in our 
streets—hers is a still small voice that is heeded 
not; and we call ourselves a thinking people, 
while we put our hands before our eyes, and, in 
silence, contemplate an evil fixing itself at our 
very hearths !”—Too long has this been suffered 
tu creep on. But we must change all that :— 
“The female road through life must no longer 
be a royal one. Man must be invested with 
that reasonable control, that natural authority, 
which will prove better for allinthe end.” “We 
deny, and we deny with emphasis, the right of 
a whole sex of queens to wear any longer the 
power or false royalties which they have usurp- 
ed, or with which they have been invested.” 
Our sexagenarian then calls upon the sex to 
assist in stripping themselves of their usurped 
power. But, as to reform from within, we ac- 
knowledge we have at present as little hope from 
the ladies as politicians have from the lords. 

Bad as the women are, our gallant bachelor 
would not have them thrashed; and for this 
excellent reason—that “those who are perverse 
never mend by blows.” 

He gives this useful borrowed hint to new- 
married men :—** Fear, as well as love, is neces- 
sary, on the Jady’s part, to make wedlock 
happy, and will generally do it, (fear will!) if the 
man sets out with asserting his power and her 
dependence.” We would, however, caution our 
young married friends to be pretty sure of their 
woman before they set out on this lay : the strap 
could make Jobson’s Nell skip ; but it was not so 
easy to tame My Lady. Our readers have already 
guessed how judicious and successful a reformer 
of female manners our sexagenarian is likely to 
prove. The inferiority of female intellect is an 
old topic ; but the bachelor has thrown some 
new lights upon it. ‘ Power of mind is sexual. 
Woman sometimes displays wit, but not genius ; 
she thinks, but she does not meditate; and is not so 
much a reasoning creature as a creature capable 
of reason ;’—Nature, we presume, having endowed 
her with powers which it has not given her the 
faculty of using. Women do please in conversa- 
tion ; but, then, it is remarked by Burke, that 
“ the chosen companions of our softer hours are 
never persons of shining qualities nor strong vir- 
tues.” Women are also incessant talkers; and, 
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says Mackenzie, (a very lady-like gentleman 
writer by the way,) “‘ To argue and dispute are 
qualifications'purely masculine ;”—and how neatly 
and prettily is it added—it indeed embraces the 
whole matter in controversy—* It were too 
much to say, that to be in the right, is a male 
quality ; but to feel one’s-self right, or to shew 
that feeling, is not delicately female, 

After all, a woman, with a good, broad, well- 
rooted, fleshy nose, might have a chance of find- 
ing some favour with our bachelor. ‘“ But who 
can suppose,” says he, with Lavater, “‘ that a 
nose, denoting power of mind, can be detected 
in the insignificant pointed nose of a girl?” 
Then, as to female eyes—they may be bright, 
but they have no character. ‘ Beautiful as the 
female face may be, we have commonly to 
look in vain for any outward evidence of talent. 
Gravity alone (And how rarely have women 
that!) proclaims maturity in the mind, and is 
the outward symbol of intellectual strength.” 
We have seen gravity defined by one of those 
French writers our bachelor is so fond of citing, 
as “ a mysterious carriage of the body, to cover 
the defects of the mind ;” but we shall hence- 
forth hold it in proper respect ; and we now fully 
comprehend the significant French phrase, “ As 
grave as a mustard-pot.” 

We meet with a tolerable bit of satire upon 
those convocations of Blues termed conversa- 
ziones—female synods, of which we all often 
hear in ridicule, though where their local habi- 
tations may be, now that Lady Cork is eighty- 
nine, it is not easy to say. The bachelor, as may 
be presumed, entertains great contempt for fe- 
male authorship: “ The tongue, dangerous though 
it be, is a weapon more befitting women, and less 
mischievous than the pen.” ‘They are most suc- 
cessful in novels ; but, then, what a contempti- 
ble branch of literature is the novel !—save, 
indeed, ‘‘ Tom Jones ;” ‘‘ which has more power- 
fully served the cause of happiness and of man- 
kind, than the “‘ Celebs” of Miss Hannah More, 
and all the slop poured forth from the begin- 
ning of the world by sentimental spinsters,” 
The multiplication of novels in the last century 
has injured female health, we are informed, 
and this upon the high authority of Tissot. We 
would refer the bachelor and the doctors to 
the Insurance offices on this point! Female 
authors may know something of “ society and 
manners,’ we are told; “ but they are grossly 
ignorant of human life.” We had fancied society 
and manners part and parcel of, yea, the very es- 
sence of, human life ; and also that Edgeworth, 
Inchbald, Austin, Smith, and Burney, really knew 
something of its quality. Then, the style of 
women is wretched and tawdry, and they never 
soar beyond ‘“ the beaten circle of poetry and 
fiction.” Poetry and fiction, quotha! We had 
imagined these the circles which require the 
boldest and strongest wing. Women have never 
approached intellectual greatness, save on the 
stage. Mrs Siddons was the first of British 
women in mind ; but even she was “ of 3 cold 


narrow spirit, and without generous impulses.” 
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But some of the women have had the audacity to 
venture beyond the composition of trashy novels 
and poetry. They have written travels, like 
Mrs Graham ; and essays on political economy, 
like Miss Martineau and Mrs Loudon. Against 
poor Miss Martineau the bachelor fulminates a 
note from the Edinburgh Review, which, unless 
we had seen it, we could scarcely believe to be 
found in that periodical. This lady’s heresies 
hardly merited so heavy a visitation from that 
particular quarter. But the bachelor has a very 
bad opinion of novelists of whatever sex ; pro- 
bably since he made the discovery—an original 
one—that “ Scott is a proof that genius could 
sell itself for a mess of pottage.” 

In the chapters on novel-reading, dress, gal- 
lantry, dancing, and amusements, with an im- 
mense quantity of trash there are a_ few 
germs of truth mixed up. We can, however, see 
very little more connexion which the whims, 
caprices, and absurdities of fashion have with 
women than men—with milliners any more 
than with tailors. Dancing is a monstrous 
heresy—a moving madness, in the eyes of the 
bachelor; and dress never was 80 indecorous and 
immodest as now; lacing was never so strait, 
nor morality so slack; and the women were 
never so much addicted to amusing themselves 
with coxcombs, dandies, and hangers-on ; yet, 
what is not alittle curious, they never have been 
so adroit in securing what are called good 
matches, For dandies and “ fashion-mongering 
boys” the women neglect and despise a kind of 
men who, “if they seem proud, are not, and 
who, if they were, their looks might be forgiven 
for their worth’s sake’—for their * loftiness of 
spirit and kindliness of heart.” But, as the 
bachelor allows that © such incarnations of lofti- 
ness’ are seldom to be met “ in the drawing- 
rooms of the world, or the fantastic bondoir,” he 
ought to point out in what Paragon Place or 
Paradise Row, in back parlours, up two pair 
of stairs, the ladies have any chance of finding 
those eighth wonders of the world, Let him 
produce a few samples in society, and we shall 
undertake for them finding a favourable recep- 
tion. The dandies, as a class, have some reason 
to complain of women, They may laugh, and 
dance, and even flirt with them, while in the 
teens ; but what matrimonial chance has a mere 
dandy, of the very gayest description, compared 
with a fresh-coloured, simpering, evangelical 
divine? Black coats have cut out the red and 
the blue, above all average.—But the sex “ rank 
physical qualities before all others.” So says 
Bulwer; and we do perceive that women are slaves 
of the eve in many ways; and what is worse, 
not of their own natural eves, but of the staring, 
squinting, evil, and goggle eve of the world. 
Yet we cannot altogether see, with our bachelor, 
that how a man looks is of no concernment, 
while personal beauty, to which frail and fugitive 
charm he shews no mercy, is so important to 
women. 

He twits the ladies with the number of great 
men who hive remained bachelors—himeelf heinr 
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probably the last addition to the list—which he. 
gins with Newton and ends with Bentham. Even 
those great men who, unfortunately, have mar. 
ried, have generally been unhappy, or were influ. 
enced by strange motives, or had not what he 
terms marriageable gifts. 

Without beauty, female goodness and attrac. 
tions are of no value; and beauty itself is now 4 
mere drug, without ‘the ready-penny.” That, 
we are assured. is the real beauty, however the 
poets may have flattered women. And the great. 
est poets have passed them over. “ Shakspeare 
was too majestic to stoop to love and tenderness,” 
says a critic (and he is surely an acute one) quot. 
ed by the bachelor. There is no love, then, in 
the character of Juliet and Miranda—no tender. 
ness in Imogen and Desdemona ! 

Our bachelor finds one very original reason 
for despising women :—*‘' They have often been 
treated with contempt by the most elepsnt 
writers.” ** Chesterfield is, perhaps, more in. 
telligibly contemptuous than any other writer ;” 
and ‘“‘ Swift is a name that stands charged with 
squibbing the ladies.” The ladies ought to make 
the bachelor a present of Chesterfieid, and wish 
much good to him of the gift. Swift is a name 
that, if chargeable with squibbing at all, is 
chargeable with squibbing the race; while to 
women he gave his time, his eofidence, his 
friendship, and all the tenderness and affection 
he had to bestow upon human creatures. Scott 
has painted fine female characters; but then they 
are all “ poetical creations :"—such as Jeanie 
Deans, we presume, or Edith Bellenden, or Rose 
Bradwardine, or Ailie Dinmont. Byron, also, 
“by the magic of his pen, has idealized women 
into beautiful perfections.” But his Lordship 
declared that he had rather painted them—a 
Haidee, and a Medora—“ as they should tbe, than 
asthey are.” The bachelor’s idea of © beautiful 
idealized perfections,” such as those Byron has 
painted, ought to settle the whole question, as 
it, at least, fixes his own standard of female 
excellence ; and it is one not quite adapted to 
the latitude of Great Britain, or of Europe. 
Let us come at once to the heart of the matter— 
to what, in the vulgar tongue, is called marriage, 
but which the bachelor terms ‘a contract for 
mutual deception’—to the achieving an heiress 
on the one side, or hooking a good match upon the 
other. The chief cause of the evils attending 
marriage is, that women are no longer borgiht, 
but possess independence, wealth, and influence, 
and bring money to their husbands, which, con- 
sequently, sets them above conjugal slavery, and 
so destroys “the ends and happiness of mar- 


riage.” Fortune is as dangerous as beauty is 
ensnaring. Our friend has a wholesome fear of 


young ladies with cash. “Gold may be bought 
too dear. A man may fare better with any 
cook-wench in her stuff-gown, or the widowed 
squaw of a Red Indian, than a woman of fortune, 
whose taste, caprice, and extravagance, are 
likely to be found in exact proportion.” But it 
is even worse to marry for the fragile charm 
enlied benuty; and of female gocdness, our 
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bachelor scouts the very idea—a man among a 
thousand he has found ; but a woman among all 
these has he not found. He runs over the 
long bead-roll of what are called celebrated 
women, making the famous infamous. Queen 
Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, Christiana of 
Sweden, Catherine of Russia, Semiramis, Cleo- 
patra, Zenobia, and Olympia, were all no better 
than they should be.—But who ever upheld these 
remarkable females as models for women? They 
were generally superior in talents and conduct 
to contemporary princes of our nobler sex, and 
nothing more; and it is surely enough that, 
where women have been queens, they have 
queened it well, The bachelor, by the way, 
admires the Salique law. We forbear his sean- 
dalous stories of Josephine and Marie Louise. 
One might, however, have imagined that one 
who is occasionally so strenuous an advocate for 
personal inclination regulating the affections of 
the heart, might, after an enforced marriage of 
ambition, have forgiven the latter for “ soiling 
in the dirt of vulgar amours the (¢itle she had 
received from the conqueror of Austerlitz and 
Marengo ;” by which, we presume, is meant 
marrying her chamberlain from real attachment, 
and by the only form of marriage permitted 
to a woman of her rank, 

Madame de Stael is the imagined modern 
elevating point of the sex, though we are not 
sure that the women subscribe to this; and she 
is, accordingly, to be pulled down and unplumed, 
to destroy the vain boasting of the sisterhood, 
It is discovered that she was ‘ overbearingly 
proud of the intellectual fame she had acquired.” 
“ Her best virtues approximated to faults, and 
she was accused of meanness and vanity in 
the extreme.” “She was disputatious and 
paradoxical, and she aimed at the masculine 
character.” ‘Her very appearance was often 
such as to create disgust; and she repelled 
those who sought her, equally by the forbid- 
ding offensiveness of her manner, and the care- 
lessness of her attire.”’” Neither was she any 
better than she should be. So much for Neckar’s 
famous daughter! The Heloise of Abelard 
“was more famous for her imprudent love 
than her genius ;’"—yet there has been a good 
deal of imprudent love the world has never 
heard of, ‘* Madame Dacier was a mere shallow 
pedant,” and “ of a masculine character’’—be- 
cause she read Greek, we presume ; and Madame 
Roland “had talent, but was proud and obsti- 
nate—an inveterate meddler in politics, and a 
sceptic in religion,” Madame de Maintenon 
finds rather more favour. Her demure bearing 
and hypocritical pretensions are more suited to a 
certain order of manly tastes. “She was a 
sunbeam gone astray.” Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague had faults enough; Miss Seward was 
an egotist ; Aspasia a profligate ; Sappho very 
vile indeed ; and Anna Boleyn, with a long list 
of celebrated frail fair ones, “‘ hildings and 
harlots.” Lucretia was too late in her sacrifice ; 
Joan of Are was a virago; the Amazons were 
monsters; and the Spartan matrons without 





natural affection, ‘“ Mrs Rowe and Hannah 
More have had their day ; and of modern female 
aspirants to literary fame, the less that is said 
the better.” 

There may, he generously allows, be a few wo- 
men with some moral worth ; but, sooth to say, it 
is not easily to be found. It is as retired as rare ; 
and “truth will not allow him to add thht there 
are a sufficient number of these exquisite flowers 
to dispose with general effect, in the whole gar- 
land ;” for which reason he permits “ the dark 
ears of corn, which are in sad profusion, to blacken 
the whole field.” 

Having satisfactorily demolished female pre- 
tensions to genius, power over events, virtue, and 
learning, our bachelor sets himself to cut up 
beauty, and thus to undermine the short-lived 
empire of female charms altogether. In order 
to do sv, he comes to the solemn and philosophic 
conclusion, “ that no form of matter is intrinst- 
cally more beautiful than another, and that we 
make a preference only from habit.” So that, 
could we once overcome the habit of admiring a 
handsome woman more than a brood swine, 
it would be all up with her power over the af- 
fections. And here very aptly a homily on the 
fragility of beauty is introduced, which will aid 
in Our emancipation from this disgraceful thral- 
dom tothe sex. The burden of the whole is, that 
red hair has often been more prized than 
dark or fair hair, and that young girls must grow 
old, just like their grandmothers. “ For woman 
there is no second May! Time, that gives new 
whiteness to the swan, gives it not unto woman !” 
Even were beauty worthy to be prized, one is not 
sure of the reality—for “ women may be painted 
as well as their pictures;” and our knowing 
friend considers it necessary to hint that we may 
be dreadfully deluded in romances by tales of fair 
sufferers looking the more lovely when confined 
in castles, without combs, towels, or a change of 
linen. This is all humbug; for “‘ What does 
beauty become without her dressing-case ?”—A 
mere nonentity. Simple youths in love with a 
beautiful face, would need to be especially cau- 
tious of ‘ plasterings and paintings.” And, after 
all, get female beauty in perfection, and what is 
it? “By many degrees inferior to that of a 
thousand other beasts and other creatures.” 
Even Mrs Montague, herself a blue-stocking— 
and, therefore, an authority of twofold weight— 
observes, “ that, in earth, air, and water, are 
found more beautiful things than woman.” Why, 
then, not prefer an oyster, a goose, or a rat? 
But, if heedless youth will refuse to lend an ear 
to the warning voice of the bachelor, let him, at 
least, yield so far to wisdom, as to be counseiled 
to “examine his mistress through a microscope, 
and that in the morning.” Besides, let her be 
ever so beautiful, is she not liable to be seized 
with jaundice or the small pox ?—and, even if her 
beauty should last, her youth will not—and what 
is beauty without youth? ‘“ Time shakes his glass 
at her,” in the figurative language of the beche- 
lor; and, about the age that uidn only suspects 
himself a fool, Time ects her down for an Old 
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Maid. Enough now is surely said to shew the 
folly of marrying either a beauty or a for- 
tune; and as for the female virtues and engag- 
ing qualities, the less said the better. After this, 
it would be superfluous to detain our readers with 
the selfishness, the caprice, the vanity, the 
coquetry, the avarice, the affected sensibility, and 
real heartlessness of women: nor yet, with their 
impertinent curiosity ; their propensity to envy, 
satire, and detraction ; their general levitv and 
frivolity ; their affectation of nervousness, and 
trick of habitually weeping; their obstinacy 
and opinionativeness ; and all the other items 
in the catalogue of their amiable qualities. It 
is hardly necessary to caution us against the 
love of such perverted beings. But love is itself 
the greatest of follies, and never becomes import- 
ant, save to the idle; and, moreover, “ Snakes, 
lions, and tigers love ; and the dog will leave 
his human master for his canine mistress,” 
“Can,” our bachelor triumphantly inquires— 
“Can human love do more?” This is altogether 
conclusive, without our author’s strictures upon 
the rude love of the ‘“ masses.” It was not 
necessary after this, surely, to prove that love 
of all kinds decays; and ‘‘ that, founded upon 
the amiable and sociable qualities of the beloved 
object, it is scarcely more enduring than the 
wildfire inclination which is kindled by bright 
eyes.” 

We have but glanced at half the sins, crimes, 
failings, and shortcomings of woman, as she 
exists in the present. But how is she to be 
amended? The original nature is so deeply 
tainted that improvement of the sex looks to us 
impossible. The bachelor is fearful of opening 
the doors of knowledge to her, lest—as the Tory 
alarmists imagine might be the consequence of 
teaching the poor to read and write—she become 
discontented with her state, and too intellectual 
to be happy. By mental cultivation, ‘‘ a morbid 
sensitiveness is bred and encouraged, which would 
be peculiarly ungraceful in woman,” says the 
oracle. But she may read a little, provided “ it 
is in books fit for her ;”’ and “ Botany is an inno- 
cent and fitting object for female inquiry.” 
These recreations, with her domestic duties and 
care of children, are surely sufficient to content 
the sex ; and our bachelor would not altogether 
depress the womankind, worthless and inferior 
as they are. He speaks to them gracious words 
of encouragement. He acknowledges that, if they 
were what they should be, they might have their 
uses—when kept in their own place. “The lowly 
vivlets of the field, cheering and ornamenting 
without offence, have their innocent use, as well 
as the corn near which they grow.” ‘ The 
earth, though not indeed worshipped as hereto- 
fore, is held valuable on account of the vegetation 
it produces, So woman claims our deepest at- 
tention, were it solely (which it by no means is) 
the part she bears in the propagation of man! 
Though there may be some imperfections in the 
soil, it may still produce a noble fruit. We 
should add, that woman is not to assume the 


same standard of excellence with man, any more | 





than the mould is to be estimated equally with 
what it can produce.” This will surely once and 
for ever settle the pretensions of womankind. 
Our bachelor repels beforehand, the idea that he 
has either been jilted, disappointed, or laughed 
at by the fair ; and, if he has lashed them hand- 
somely, to reform and not chastise, is, he fears, 
impossible ; which, we suppose, must be his ex. 
cuse. But what shall be ours for inflicting upon 
our readers such a gabble of crude, discordant, 
stupid, and incoherent stuff? We weretempted to 
the exposure, by the presumption of the title of the 
book, and by the great importance of the subject 
upon which the writer has emitied such a jumble 
of contradictory opinions, often ignorant of his 
own meaning, but always true to his spleen. He 
has, besides, minced malice under the cover of 
much abler men ; picking up broken members of 
sentences and detached fragments of opinions, 
and wresting them to serve a purpose never con- 
templated by those who originally used them. 
Often he evidently either does not understand 
the force of the opinions he berrows, or he wil- 
fully warps them to a sinister purpose. That the 
freedom which women in England enjoy, has 
given birth to universal licentiousness among 
the higher ranks, is his own assertion; but he 
refers to Bulwer—who has said that “ nothing 
can equal ,the shameless abandonment of the 
female peasantry” of this country; and to afemale 
writer, to shew that nothing can exceed the 
coarseness of the females in our manufacturing 
districts.” In short, every class of women is 
alike degraded ; and the middle rank is only by 
comparisen “the most free from the vices of 
conduct.” ‘ There are some women whom one 
scarcely brings one’s self to suspect of vice; yet 
the knowledge of the fact must not surprise us. 
The vase of alabaster may contain muddy water ; 
the whitest glove may hide the filthiest hand.” 
And this is a person to write beneficially upon 
the condition, the destinies, or the improve- 
ment of women! Mr Bulwer would do well to 
revise an opinion which lends sanction to such 
pernicious libels: and, we believe, he will find it 
as unjust as it is rash. ‘There is little doubt 
that our bachelor has, all along, a shrewd con- 
sciousness of the tendency of his trumpery book. 
His frequent protestations of innocence, infer 
the consciousness of guilt. He affirms that, if 
he thought anything he has written had a ten- 
dency, directly or indirectly, to produce mischief, 
it would be cause of ceaseless regret. How 
came mischief into his head? Has he the power 
of doing any? The book is quit for mischief ; 
but it may produce laughter; and even that slight 
titillation he is likely to owe to our gentle cen- 
sure; for which we accordingly expect fitting 
gratitude. His book may have its use, too. It 
is well for women to be aware of the construc- 
tions put upon their conduct, and to know the 
very worst that any blockhead may imagine or 
can say of them. They need teaching ; they re- 
quire illumination, and warning, and reform ; 
but they must be addressed in a style very diffe- 
rent from this. 
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Mr Apspy'’s Journal had scarcely appeared in 
England, when the late unhappy and lamentable 
disturbances in America furnished a shrewd 
commentary upon it. The jealousy, prejudice, 
and antipathy, cherished by all classes of the 
white population against the free people of 
colour, was violently at work while he was in 
the United States. It had broken forth in riots 
in several towns, and was shewn by insult, op- 
pression, and cruelty, in every direction. The 
existence of these rancorous feelings in New 
England, and in the States of New York and 
Pennsylvania, appeared to Mr Abdy as cruel and 
injurious to the people of colour, and as adverse 
to the improvement and happiness of the great 
human family, as the actual presence of slavery 
in its most revolting forms, in the Southern 
States. From former travellers, and especially 
from Mr Stuart, we had learned something of 
this; but Mr Abdy’s work may be termed the re- 
port of a missionary of humanity. Its contents 
outdo all our previous imaginings. 

Mr Abdy, a Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, and a man of remarkably enlightened 
and liberal opinions, religious as well as poli- 
tical, in the spring of 1833 accompanied the 
gentlemen sent out by Government to inspect 
the prisons of the United States. He went out 
an abolitionist—or, if such a thing may be, an 
ultra-abolitionist ; and in the United States he 
saw many things to arouse his attention and to 
interest his feelings, in the anomalous condition 
of the coloured population. This subject ap- 
pears to have soon completely absorbed him; and 
he remained in America after the commissioners 
had returned to Britain; and traversed the 
greater part of the United States—the somewhat 
indignant champion and advocate of an oppressed 
and deeply calumniated race. In every other 
point of view, Mr Abdy locks upon American 
society, if not with admiring eyes, yet like a phi- 
losopher, and a clear-headed, well-informed man. 
But, for republican blindness, insolence, and op- 
pression, he has no patience, and, at times, hardly 
temper. His zeal for the blacks and browns 
eats him up, and betrays him, if not into in- 
justice to the whites, yet into occasional one- 
sidedness. We, however, confess this is not a 
subject upon which any man ought either to 
feel coldly or to speak tamely ; and that the only 
measure of the warmth of the pleader ought to 
be the safe advancement of his cause. The 
existence of republican institutions, the freest 
forms of representative government, in immediate 
connexion with slavery, and its natural offspring, 
contempt and antipathy to a race unjustly de- 
spised because it has been more unjustly de- 
graded, is an anomaly in history. The two 
systems cannot much longer co-exist ; nor can the 
two races be held much longer in separation. 
Violence will soon terminate slavery in the 
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South ; and the progress of opinion, and natural 
causes, so powerful that nothing can arrest their 
operation, must either gradually complete that 
amalgamation of the races which is already 
begun, or lead to the establishment of co- 
loured and of white kingdoms, in immediate 
and jealous neighbourhood—an issue neither 
so probable nor so desirable. But, while these 
great events are in progress of developement on 
the American continent, we conceive it hardly 
fair to tax the free institutions of the United 
States with the evil consequences of a system 
which had become too formidable before they 
existed to be all at once attacked by a young 
weak Government. Had the slavery of black 
men been abolished, when the independence of 
the white race was so nobly asserted, a simple 
act of justice, performed at the right time, would 
have saved the country much misery, and all the 
danger which threatens it now. Still we can- 
not see greater connexion between American 
freedom and the existence of actual slavery, or 
the contempt, exclusion, and degradation which 
is not much more tolerable to human feel- 
ings, than between Magna Charta and the cruel 
oppression of the Jews in the age contemporary 
with it; or than between Christianity and the 
penal statutes against the Irish Catholics: nor can 
we help thinking that our author, liberal as he is, 
sometimes (wits republicanism with what is direct- 
ly opposed to its genuine spirit. Slavery has al- 
ways found its best supporters in England among 
Churchmen and Tories. Peers and Bishops, the 
longest and the stoutest, fought its battle, and 
obtained for it inthe end the best terms of capi- 
tulation. Mr Abdy does also, we apprehend, 
much underrate the prejudice of colour as it 
exists in Europe, or at least in Great Britain. 
In our West India colonies, it is as rigid, as ran- 
corous, and we need scarce add, as unjust as in 
any corner of the world, It is only of late that 
an attempt has been made to check this feeling 
in India; and white ascendency has hitherto, in 
both countries, been kept alive, for political ends, 
by the most invidious and marked distinctions. 
We are persuaded that this prejudice lurks 
strongly in British society, and that it would 
only require the presence of a coloured population 
here, to shew itself as rancorously as in the United 
States of America, or as in our own colonies. 
This, fortunately for the trial of British virtue 
and philosophy, is impossible. We are contented 
with excluding coloured children from our higher 
female schools, where their presence would be 
considered contamination, and produce ruin to 
the seminaries ; and with thinking a young man 
considerably degraded who marries even a rich 
coloured girl; yet we keep, upon the whole, to our 
peculiar and pet distinction of castes, leaving to 
America that of colour, which so rarely occurs in 
our society to offend us personally. 

Far are we from justifying this prejudice 
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at home or abroad; but we would not have Mr 
Abdy exalt us unduly at the expense of the 
Americans. There are no laws in England against 
the intermarriage of blacks and whites, because 
there has never been need for such enactments. 
We were contented with statutes against the 
marriages of Protestants with Papists ; but let 
us once have a fourth of our population African, 
or of African descent, and we should soon see a 
bill brought in to restrain the horrid ama/gama- 
tion; which measure would be supported by all 
the respectability, and nearly all the pale-faced 
feminity of the nation: nor are we by any means 
sure that it would be thrown out, even in 1836. 
That British society is deeply, as we aver, tinc- 
tured with this antipathy, is, however, but slight 
palliation, and no excuse, for the people of Ame- 
rica. In that country, every class and grade, 
with the exception of a small and glorious mino- 
rity, participate in the same prejudice. With the 
great majority, the standard of moral worth, of 
intellectual capacity, of affection and charity, 
is the tincture of a skin, which, upon an easily 
understood principle, becomes the more hateful 
the more closely it approaches their own pale 
tint. We speak of the Northern States chiefly, 
where, besides the one great source of antipa- 
thy, many inferior causes concur to render the 
free people of colour hateful to the whites. 
They are jealously excluded from workshops 
by the white mechanics, who do not admire the 
rapid increase of coloured skilful artisans ; and 
no class is more wanton in cruelty to the blacks 
than the emancipated “ hereditary bondsmen” 
just arrived from the Irish shores, who, in 
the trustworthiness and superior industry of 
the free negroes, find a formidable rivalship 
in the lowest Jabour market. These causes, 
we imagine, have been as much concerned in 
provoking the late disgraceful assaults upon 
the people of colour, as the more ostensible 
reasons of their skin and their descent. The 
extent to which this repugnance has reached 
is a curious trait in the history of the human 
nind ; vet it does not exceed the hatred which 
has arisen from vet slighter causes; for, with all 
submission to the abolitionists, there is “ essen- 
tial” difference between a flat nose and one of 
Grecian outline—between a pair of thick lips and 
the fresh vermilion mouth of a Caucasian female. 
This, however, scarce prepares us for the unge- 
herous extent to which the feeling of colour and 
feature is carried in America. “ If,” says Mr 
Abdy, “ 1 were to tell my friends in England 
that one of the most enlightened and estimable 
men with whom I became acquainted in America, 
declared to me, that he really did not think he 
could eat his dinner with a coloured man sitting 
at the same table with him, I should be aceused 
of exceeding the limits of a traveller's privilege.” 
But much worse than this is of ordinary occur- 
rence. “ The studied separation in the first pe- 
riods of life—the universal antipathy during all 
that succeed—the rigorous exelusion from the 
courtesies and accomplishments of social life— 
and, above all, the risk of losing caste attached 





to any deviation from what despotic custom has 
marked with her inexorable ‘ taboo —form a bar. 
rier to a more liberal and humane intercourse, 
which none but the most generous or the most 
vile among the whites can break through.” In 
America, this feeling is extended to coloured 
people of every nation. A Chinese in Phila. 
delphia complained of the treatment to which he, 
a native of the Celestial empire, was subjected, 
solely from his complexion ; and Mr Abdy tells 
a story of a Brazilian gentleman, which will make 
his English readers sympathize strongly in his 
generous indignation. 

While I was at Boston, a cause was about to be tried 
in a court of justice, for a breach of contract. The com. 
plainant, a Brazilian, had been a major in the service of 
his native country, from which he was driven by political 
dissensions. He endeavoured to obtain employment at 
Haiti ; and subsequently at the Caraccas ; whence, dis- 
trusting the sincerity of Bolivar, he came to the United 
States; this being his second visit. He was driven from 
a boarding-house, where he had been admitted on his 
arrival, to a miserable lodging, which he left for a private 
house ; and was keeping a store when the circumstances 
that gave rise to the litigation occurred. In the month 
of November preceding, he was going upon business to 
Nantucket, and had reached New Bedford, where he took 
places in the steam-boat for his wife and himself. The 
boat was to start at ten next day :—at six, he sent his 
horse and gig on board ; when, from the negligence of the 
captain of the vessel, the poor animal was precipitated 
into the water, and would have been lost, had not the 
owner exerted himself to save it—no one, for some time, 
offering any assistance. When, at last, the animal had 
been rescued, he was compelled to pay twenty dollars for 
the trouble it had given. At noon, the vessel left the place; 
—a heavy rain came on; and his wife descended, with an 
infant at her breast, into the cabin ; where she was stop- 
ped, and informed that she must not enter, because she 
was a negro. There were, at the time, but two women, 
of the lowest description, in the room. It was in vain 
that her husband remonstrated against the intustice of 
refusing him an accommodation for which he had agreed 
to pay the same as the other passengers. The captain 
was inexorable and insulting; and, though two Americans, 
who were present, interceded in his behalf, and handed 
Mrs. Mundrucu down a second time, she was obliged to 
return on deck, and expose her heilth (for she was very 
unwell at the time) and the life of her child. to the incle 
mency of the weather, which was such, in addition toa 
thick fog, that the steam-boat retuined to New Bedford. 
The next day the Brazilian party were refused admittance 
into the boat; and their luggage. together with the horse 
and gig, were left on shore. These particulars I received 
from the man himself and from his wife—a very good- 
looking respectable mulatto. From one of his counsel, 
Mr. Child, a man whom to know is to esteem, I had some 
anecdotes—and he told me he knew many others of the 
same kind—that shewed how undeserving he was of sach 
treatment. When first he commenced business in the city, 
he became acquainted with a Polish refugee, whose * ne- 
cessities” were “yet greater’ than hisown. He assisted 
him to the utmost of his power, and gave him a new suit 
of clothes out of his store. Though fully sensible how 
inexcusable is the cruelty with which prejudice, unequatied 
by anything in his own country, has stamped the black 
man as au inferior being, yet he would never consen{ to 
take Mr. Child’s arm, while walking with him in the 
street; lest such an instance of uncommon liberality 
should bring reproach or odium on his kind-hearted friend. 


Mr Child referred to above is the husband of 
Mrs Child, an authoress well-known in this 
country for many little useful treatises, Her 
husband appears to be a kind of attorney- 
general for all the oppressed people of colour. 
In both of these accomplished persons, Mr Abdy 
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found congenial spirits. Another anecdote of 
the aristocracy of skin, the scene of which is 
also Boston, would be almost ludicrous, if any 
amusement could be felt in human absurdity, 
fraught with consequences so mischievous. 

A free black, some few years aga, came into possession 
of a pew in one of the churches here. It was the only 
thing he could obtain from aman who wasunable, or un- 
willing, to pay a legal claim he had upon him. Having 
furnished it, he offered it forsale. Not finding a purchaser 
at the price he demanded—and few would be likely to give 
the full value for what no one imagined the owner would 
dare to make use of—he determined to occupy it himself ; 
—whether he was unconscious of the offence he was about 
to give, or thought he might as well speculate upon thie 
white man's pride, as, it would seem, the white man had 
speculated upon his submissiveness. The sensation pro- 
duced by his unexpected appearance among the favoured 
children of nature in the very sanctum sanctorum of their 
distinctions, can be described by those only who wit- 
nessed it, The next Sunday, he took his wife and children 
with him. Itshould be observed that the coloured people 
are not admitted to places of worship, except to small 
pews or boxes set apart expressly for them, and so placed 
that they can hear without offending the fastidious deli- 
cacy of the congregation. At Albany, there is one where 
a curtain is placed in front to conceal the occupants, when 
there are any; for those for whom they are destined 
seldom enter them, and speak of them with the contempt 
they deserve, as “martin-holes’? and * human mena- 
geries.”’ Tt was now high time that notice should be taken 
of this contumacious spirit ; and the intruder received the 
two following notes ;— 

“ Mr BRINSLEY. 

* Str,—If you have any pew-furniture in pew No. 38, 
Park Street Meeting-house, you will remove it this after- 
noon. 

“ GEORGE ODIORNE, for the Committee. 

“ March 6, 1830.” 

With the above was the copy of a note, written the day 
before, to this Agent of the Committee, in these words :— 

“Dear Str,—Pew No. 38 in Park Street Church is 
let to Mr Andrew Ellison. 

*“ Yours respectfully, 
“J. BUMSTEAD.” 

The other letter was addressed “To Mr Frederick 
Brinsley, coloured man, Elm Street ;”" the contents are as 
follow :— 

“ Boston, March 6, 1330. 
“« Mr FREDERICK BRINSLEY. 

*“Str,—The prudential committee of Park Street 
Church, notify you not to. occupy any pew on the lower 
floor of Park Street Meeting-house on any Sabbath, or 
on any other day, during the time of Divine worship, after 
this date; and, if you go there, with such intent, you 
will hazard the consequences. The pews in the upper 
gallevies are at your service, 

“ GEORGE ODIORNE, for the Committee.” 

Mr Brinsley, on going again, found a constable at the 
pew-door. No further attempt was made to assert the 
rights of property against such a formidable combina- 
tion; and we may seek in vain for the consequences, 
which Mr Qdiorne, with official brevity, says, would 
have been hazarded by another visit to the house of God, 
The offender is now removed from this scene of persecu- 
tion and mortification, to a place “where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest.”’ 

A similar circumstance occurred some years ago ; when 
the question was tried in a court of justice, and decided in 
favour of the plaintiff—a coloured man, of the name of 
Joshua Easton. He had sued for damages against certain 
persons, who had ejected him from his pew, or rather had 
rendered it useless to him. Having purchased seats ina 
Haptist church, recently erected in the town of Randolph, 
in the State of Massachusetts, he found, on going thither 

one Sunday with his family, that the seats had been re- 
moved. They, accordingly, sat down as well as they 
could on the flooring. The next Sunday, nothing but the 


obliged to stand up during the service. The enemy, find- 
ing that these repeated inconveniencies were unavailing, 
covered the place with pitch and tar. He was satisfied 
with the victory he had obtained, and shewed his supe. 
riority to this petty vulgar malice by not insisting on his 
tight. He never entered the church again. 

We have seen the spirit of caste, if not the 
prejudice of colour, produce very extraordinary 

scenes in British churches. In stage coaches, 
steam-hoats, boarding-houses, schools, colleges, 
and lecture-rooms, the same system of rigid 
exclusion prevails; and private social intercourse 
between the white and coloured, brings degrada- 
tion to the former, which none, although they 
had the inclination, could have the courage to 
face. Every barrier is opposed to the advanc¢e- 
ment of the proscribed race. In entering a 
chapel one day, at Hartford, in Connecticut, Mr 
Abdy observed a black man going in. He in- 
quired of a man standing upon the steps whether 
persons of that complexion were admitted into 
the body of the chapel among the whites. ‘‘ No,” 
he replied; ‘‘ they set here, as in all other meet- 
ingehouses, in little slips set apart for them. 
They don’t ought to be among us; so they have 
places by themselves. It is giving the poor 
creturs a chance, you know.” The free blacks 
in America do, in short, occupy the same places 
in meeting-houses that the English poor and 

ill-dressed do in English churches :—* they set 
there.” But, in England, a wealthy black or 
brown man could not be prevented from sending 
his son to Oxford or Cambridge, to gain academic 
honours—provided he were not a Dissenter ; or 
from training him to any of the learned profes- 

sions; yet difficulties would be found in the way 

of calling a deeply coloured man to the bar, even 

in this country, though a Jew has been received. 

The Scottish and Irish bar, it is often said, 

has suffered degradation of late years from a 

rather promiscuous admission of plebeians; but 

the vulgar influx was long stoutly resisted by 

the spirit of caste. In America, there are many 

black preachers. Here one has been seen; but 

it was as a lion to amuse the ladies, 

The most satisfactory reason for despising 
and hating the coloured people that we have 
ever met with, was given by a post-boy who was 
driving Mr Abdy to Albany. They were talking 
of Irish labourers, who are not much more 
popular in the United States than in Middlesex 
or Mid-Lothian. ‘“ They are an ugly set of 
people,” said the lad; “ but there are no people 
I hate so much as the niggers. 1 always drive 
over ‘em when they get in my way.” “ But why 
do yon hate them?” inquired the traveller: “I 
suppose they are much the same as other people.” 
“So they are, to be sure. 1 don’t know why I 
hate *em, but I do hate ’em.” Dr Fell’s well- 
known enemy could not have given a better 
reason, 

Mr Abdy has much more patience with such 
haters than with learned gentlemen who give, as 
a reason for the same feeling, the “ facial angle,” 
and the “long heel and short forehead of the 
negro; “who is,” say they, “ but another species 
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sidlanthenpistat who would ship the free Africo- 
Americans off to Liberia, in pretended benevo- 
lence, whether they wish to leave home or not. 
The true reason for this kindness was given by 
a little white boy:—‘‘ We hate you; and you 
increase so fast you will eat us all out.” The 
Colonization scheme has, we believe, lost whatever 
little credit it ever possessed in England. It is 
detested, alike in its design and operations, by Mr 
Abdy, and by all the extreme abolitionists. He 
says that “‘a more thorough humbug never ex- 
isted ;” yet it has supporters among many classes 
of Anglo-Americans. Some of these persons 
are actuated by real, though mistaken feelings 
of kindness to the coloured people. They 
imagine Liberia a paradise for blacks, and would 
force off those who only seek peace and protec- 
tion at home, in their native land of America. 
The slave-breeders of the South encourage colo. 
niZation, as it increases the value of their com- 
modity ;! and the slave-traders of the Northern 
maritime States act upon the same principle ; the 
States in which slavery is abolished act upon the 
feeling of the little postilion who hated the 
negroes ; and the mass of white working people 
wish to remove competitors. The free people of 
colour themselves have the same reasons to op- 
pose the operations of this society that the de- 
scendant of an Irish helot, now comfortably 
settled in Glasgow or Manchester, and risen a 
grade or two in the social scale, would have to 
be transported back, in spite of himself, to the 
bog or mountain from which his starving ances- 
tor had been expelled sume generations before. 
The free blacks held a Convention of Delegates, 
to oppose this Colenization Society. In an ad- 
dress to the people of the United States, the 
convention accused the society in these words:— 

** This society has most grossly vilified our character 
as a people: it has taken much pains to make us abhor- 
rent to the public, and then pleads the necessity of send- 
ing us into banishment. A greater outrage could not be 
committed against an unoffending people; and the 
hypocrisy that has marked its movements deserves our 
universal censure. We have been cajoled into measures 
by the most false representations of the advantages to be 
derived from our emigration to Africa. No argument 
has been adduced other than that based on prejudice ; 
and that prejudice founded on our difference of colour. 
If shades of difference in complexion are to operate to 
make men the sport of powerful caprice, the colonists may 
be again compelled to migrate to the land of their fathers 
in America.” 

They might have added, had they dared, “ or 
to make the Anglo-Americans emigrate to the 
land of the Pilgrim Fathers.” ‘The patience,” 
says Mr Abdy, “‘of these people, under a series 
of provocations and injuries, compared to which 
our Catholic disabilities and our Jewish disquali- 
fications were mere trifles, is above all praise.” 
Professor Hough, an advocate for colonization, 
in preaching before the Vermont Colonization 
Society, used such Christian arguments as the 
following, to justify thrusting forth the Pariahs. 

“ To the free coloured people,” he said, “no sta- 
tion of honour or authority is accessible. These’ dis- 
abilities are the result of complexion; and, till the 
Ethiopian can change his skin, they admit of no remedy. 
Who would employ a black to minister at the bed of 


sickness ? Who would intrust to him the maintenance 
of his rights, and the protection of his interests, in a court 
of justice ?—-or what congregation would consent to re. 
ceive him asa herald of salvation, whose lips should 
announce to them the will of Heaven, and whose hands 
should break to them the bread of life? Whose feelings 
would not revolt, not only at seeing an individual of this 
class seated in the chair of state, presiding in our courts 
of justice, or occupying the hall of legislation, but even at 
seeing him elevated to the lowest and most trivial office in 
the community? In all these respects, the blacks, if not 
by the provisions of our constitution and laws, at least 
by public sentiment and feeling, and by sentiment and 
feeling too, which, if groundless and reprehensible, admit 
of no correction, are a proscribed and hopeless race. But 
not only are none of the fields of generous enterprise and 
honourable ambition open to them—they are made to see 
and feel their debasement in all the every-day intercourse 
of life. No matter what their characters may be, how. 
ever amiable and excellent their spirit, and however 
blameless and exemplary their conduct, they are treated 
as an inferior and despised portion of the species. No 
one, unless himself sunk so low as to be an outcast from 
those of his own colour, ever associates with them on 
terms of equality.” 

Mr Abdy does well to be angry with the tone 
of this discourse, held by a minister of the gos- 
pel of love and humility! ‘ Sentiments which, 
though groundless and reprehensible, admit of 
no remedy!” This is new doctrine from a 
Christian teacher. Of the congregation at whose 
request this eloquent effusion was published, our 
author properly presumes that they must have 
agreed with the preacher in his declaration that 
this ‘ proscribed” people are “a degraded, un- 
enlightened, unprincipled, and abandoned race;” 
and that they are ‘ equally worthless and noxious 
in themselves, and a nuisance to the public.” 
“The arrogance of this language is lost in its 
impiety ; the preacher has insulted his Maker in 
insulting the work of his hands. Whatever he 
may assert to the contrary, the diabolical preju- 
dice which he thus, to the disgrace of his religion 
and his country, encourages and endeavours tv 
justify, does admit of correction ; and will be cor- 
rected, if there be justice in Heaven or shame 
on earth; if there be such a thing as public 
opinion in Europe, or public conscience in 
America.” 

We have noticed above that the Irish pecu- 
liarly distinguish themselves by their scorn and 
hatred of the contemned people of colour. An 
Irishman, travelling in Vermont, discovered that 
a white woman, with whom he conversed at her 
own door, had married a black man. ‘ Pray,” 
said he, “ has your family fallen into such misfor- 
tune that you should so far disgrace it as to make 
such a degrading alliance?” <‘ Yes,” was her 
spirited reply ; ‘“ my poor sister brought that 
disgrace upon us—she married an Jrishman.” 
When O’Connell’s noble letter upon the exis- 
tence of slavery in America, and the degradation 
of the people of colour, appeared in 1828, some of 
his countrymen, who, until that period, had been 
great admirers of the Emancipator, were quite 
enraged with his interference, and his “ Derry- 
nane manifesto.” Freedom for blacks and whites 
—for Irish and for Africans—meant quite differ- 
ent things. An epistle to Mr O'Connell, from a 





Catholic, subscribing himself John, Bishop of 
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Charleston, among other brilliant passages, has 
the following :— 

“ Should any one have told me that a day would come 
when a sense of deep and awful daty would require of 
me to address you as I this day do, [ would not have 
thought it possible. 

I now tell you that a more wanton piece of injustice 
has never been done to a brave and generous people than 
this, which you, ignorant of our situation, of our history, 
of our laws, of our customs, and of our principles, have 
dared to perpetrate. You have not only been guilty of 
gross injustice to a people whom you know not, and who 
aided you with a noble and disinterested enthusiasm ; but 
you have heaped shame and confusion upon your own 
countrymen, and those who were once your admirers, and 
would still, if you permitted it, be your friends. 

As a Carolinian, | cannot reason with you upon facts of 
which you are ignorant. As an Irishman, I bewail your 
infatuation. And, whilst I am doomed to meet a variety 
of trials, one of the keenest and bitterest of my feelings 
will be, that the most contumelious insult which was 
flung upon the land of my adoption, was ungratefully and 
wantonly given in the moment when she was flushed with 
a victory won by American aid, by one whom I once 
valued as a dear friend in the country of my birth. 

“Should the Derrynane manifesto against the proud 
Americans and their slave-holding States be a forgery, I 
should rejoice to learn the fact from yourself. Should it 
be your preduction, I would say—in me you shall find 
one amongst thousands of your countrymen, who will 
not succumb to your insult, nor quail before your threat. 

This is heroic! In compensation, the portrait 
of O’Connell is hung up on the walls of the 
dwellings of the Abolitionists ; and his name 
“no descendant of Africa can pronounce without 
feelings of respect.” Mr Abdy prophetically 
remarks, that ‘‘ the descendants of Ireland and 
of Africa are contending for the possession of a 
foreign land. The present inhabitants affect to 
despise them both; yet they are out-voted by 
the one, and will be out-numbered by the other.” 
John, Catholic Bishop of Charleston, is not alone 
among the clergy in his admiration of slavery. 
In the South, all denominations of ministers are 
slave-holders ; and, with a few exceptions, where 
there is not total silence in the pulpit upon the 
unpopular topic of injustice done to the Africans 
and their descendants, there is a time-serving 
chiming-in with the-favourite opinions. 

“It may well be doubted,” says Mr Abdy, 
‘‘ whether the priesthood in any country is ever 
in advance of the spirit of the times. But no. 
where, whatever be the sect or denomination, 
have they so basely prostituted their sacred cal- 
ling to the furtherance of the very vices they 
were ordained to correct and control. They 
have left a stain upon their character which can 
neither be removed nor palliated. The Quakers 
form no exception to this disgraceful servility. 
They are as contemptuous to their sable brethren 
as the strictest Episcopalian, or the most ortho- 
dox Presbyterian. It would seem as if the evil 
principle were permitted to assume the garb of 
sanctity, to shew that religion must be true, or 
it could not survive under the weight of such 
hypocrisy.” 

He, elsewhere, severely blames the indifference 
shewn by the Quakers to the cause he has so 
much at heart :— 

“ Had ‘they, (the Quakers,) as a body, acted 
up to the rule they profess as individuals ; had 








they publicly borne their ‘ testimony’ against the 
prejudice they condemn in private, and admitted 
their sable brethren to that social equality which 
they generally acknowledge is due to them—the 
national character would never have been stained 
by such cruel and cowardly proceedings as have 
lately taken place ; an appeal to their conduct 
would have been an unanswerable reply to the 
charge of ‘amalgamation’ (if the prejudice which 
gave it birth could have survived the respect they 
had ceased to pay to it.) Instead of being stig- 
matized, by the victims of this wicked antipathy, 
as hypocrites and time-servers, they would have 
been found the best friends and protectors of the 
free, as they have always been the unwearied 
opponent of the kidnapper. No one could have 
raised his voice successfully against a practice 
which they had sanctioned by their example. 
The followers of Penn would have abashed the 
apostles of mischief; and those who may now 
fairly lay their misfortunes at the door of Quaker 
apostacy, would have been indebted for their 
safety to Quaker consistency.” 

We are surprised to learn that, though the 
Quakers receive coloured people into their Chris- 
tian fellowship, they must “ se¢ apart” in the 
meeting-house! In short, our author roundly 
accuses the Friends of a time-serving spirit in 
this matter, and of temporizing, or submitting, 
as their forefathers would not have done, to an 
iniquity which they denounce very, very gently. 

The laws against coloured people in many 
of the States, are such as would disgrace the 
statute-books of any Christian country. It is a 
common thing not to permit any of the branded 
race, though free men, to enter the territory of 
the State ; it is a crime to teach them to read or 
write ; they ure not allowed to preach or teach ; 
their marriages with white people are prohibited ; 
and, in some of the slave States, it is a capital 
offence in a coloured man to cohabit with a white 
woman. 

“A man was hanged not long ago for this 
crime at New Orleans, The partner of his guilt 
—his master’s daughter—endeavoured to save 
his life, by avowing that she alone was to blame. 
She died shortly after his execution. He was a 
remarkably handsome quadroon. Marriage, as 
a bar to the infliction of these penalties, is out of 
the question.” 

By the statutes of Illinois, revised so late as 
1829, whites marrying negroes or mulattoes are 
to be whipped, fined, and imprisoned, and the 
marriage to be declared null and void. The 
same State allows fines, not exceeding five dol- 
lars, for persons seeking amusement on the first 
day of the week, The same jealousy of inter- 
marriages marked the Jews, the Athenians, the 
Romans, and, latterly, the Quakers. 

The ladies in the Northern States maylover- 
look the illicit intercourse of their male friends 
with coloured women, but to render it pure and 
legal by marriage is instant forfeiture of caste— 
utter disgrace, which few men would have the 
courage to meet. In a late public address, the 
Chancellor of the State of New York declared, 
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that he did not believe there were to be found, 
north of the Potomac, half a dozen virtuous 
women who would willingly allow their children 
to matry coloured persons—because they are a 
degrailed race. ‘ Mark the Chancellor’s logic,” 
says our indignant traveller: —“ My daughter will 
not mafry you, because you are degraded ; there- 
fore you deserve to be degraded—and, if my voice 
has any weight, shall be degraded—because my 
daughter shall not marry you.” <A paragraph in 
the New York Courier places this feeling in a 
striking light. It refers to a gentleman named 
May, a distinguished friend of the scorned and 
persecuted race, and, according to our author, a 
most amiable man. It was headed “ Black and 
White,” and arose from the remark that he 
(Mr May) saw nothing in reason or religion that 
could make it wrong for persons of different 
colour to marry. 

“This man May marry a woolly head, or suffer his 
daughter to become the wife of a blackamoor, if his tastes 
run in that way; but we have only to say to him, that, 
entertaining such notions of propriety, he is an exceedingly 
impudent member of a decent community, to remain among 
white folks. His appropriate position is somewhere in 
South Africa, where, we have no doubt, such sentiments 
will make him popular. He has no business to associate 
with American citizens as one of them. . . . The 
avowal of such feelings is disgustful in our society: and 
he who does avow them should be spurned from it. 

- + «+ The man, capable of insulting the white citi- 
zens of the country in this way, has disentitled himself to 
the common courtesies of life; and, having identified 
himself with the Ethiopian, &c., should expect nothing 
better than Ethiopian treatment.” 

One day Mr Abdy happened to say, in the 
hearing of several persons, that a time would 
come “ when all colours would be blended in one 
by an intermiature of the drfferent races, and 
the human species exhibit, at its termination, as 
at its commencement, but one complexion. ‘ If 
things continue in this country,’ he added, ¢ as 
they are now, the blacks will outnumber the 
whites ; and they must associate together, or the 
latter will be driven out.—‘ If 1 thought your 
prediction would ever be verified, exclaimed a 
man who called himself an Englishman, ‘ I would 
rather see my children, dearly as I love them, 
perish before my eyes, than bear the idea that 
their posterity, however remote, should one day 
sit down to table with a coloured man;’ a very 
silly, as well as a very malignant speech, by the 
by ; for he who uttered it was, by anticipation, 
condemning his descendants for the very thing 
he was doing himself—acting in conformity with 
public opinion.” 

Mr Abdy cites an opinion or speculation of 
Heber’s, who, in his Journal in India, says— 
“Tam inclined to suspect that our European 
vanity leads us astray in supposing that our own 
is the primitive complexion, which I should rather 
suppose was that of the Indiau—half-way be- 
tween the two extremes, and perhaps more 
agreeable to the eye and instinct of the majority 
of the human race. The deep bronze tint is more 
naturally agreeable to the human eye than the 
fair skins of Europe ; since we are not displeased 
with it even in the first instance, while it is well 
known that to them,” (the coloured races,) “ a 





fair complexion gives the idea of ill health, or of 
that sort of deformity which, in our eyes, be- 
longs to an Albino.” 

White persons, we know, who have spent many 
years among coloured people, look without any 
admiration upon fait complexions wher they 
return home. Stedman, who writes an account 
of his residence in Surinam, somewhere describes 
his disappointment on first seeing the white 
“ fishy flesh” of the women of Holland, the first 
European females he had seen for many years, 
Yet some of the scorned free blacks have been 
heard, in the bitterness of their suuls, to declare 
that they would submit to be flayed alive, so that 
they could come from the process with white 
skins. Others shew a higher spirit. Walker of 
Boston, a self-taught black, who, a few years ago, 
wrote a pamphlet which spread such consterna- 
tion among the planters that it is believed he 
has been secretly assassinated, says mafifully :-— 
“1 would wish candidly, before the Lord, to 
be understood, that J would not give a pinch of 
snuff to be married to any white person I ever 
saw in all the days of my life. And I do say it, 
that the black man, or man of colour, who will 
leave his own colour, (provided he can get one 
who is good for anything,) and marry a white 
woman, to be a double slave to her just because 
she is white, ought to be treated by her, as he 
surely will be, viz.. as a nigger.” 

We have never doubted that the wives of the 
Foulah King were shocked by the white skin 
and horribly deformed nose of Mungo Park. 

The frenzy with which the question of aboli- 
tion, and the rights of humanity, were met in the 
South, might have prepared us for what is now 
acting there. A toast, given at a public dinner 
in Georgia, while Mr Abdy was in America, was— 

“‘ Southern liberty and southern slavery !—like the 
Siamese twins, inseparably united and mutually depen- 
dent on, and necessary to, the existence of each other.” 
The Columbia Telescope (South Carolina) tells the 
“ funatics” plainly what they must expect if they do not 
mind their own business. ‘ Let us,” says this Cambyses 
of the American press, “‘ declare, through the public 
journals of our country, ‘hat the question of slavery is 
not, and shall not be, open to diséussion—that the system 
is deep-rooted amongst us, and mist remain for ecer—that 
the very moment any private individual attempts to lec- 
ture us upon its evils and immorality, and the necessity 
of putting measures into operation to secure us from them 
—in the same moment his tongue shall be cut out and 
cast upon the dunghill. We are freemen, sprang from a 
noble stuck of freemen, able to boast as noble a line of 
ancestry as ever graced this earth. We have burning in 
our bosoms the spirit of free men—live in an age of en- 
lightened freedom, and in a country blessed with its 
privileges—under a government that has pledged itself to 
protect us in the enjoyment of our peculiar domestic 
institutions, in peace and undisturbed. We hope for a 
long continuance of these high privileges; and have 
now to love, cherish, and defend property, liberty, wives, 
and children—the right to manage our own matters in our 
own way; and, what is equally dear with all the rest, the 
inestimable right of dying upon our own soil, around 
our own friends, in struggling to put down all who may 
attempt to infringe, attack, or violate any of these sacred 
and inestimable privileges.” 

This is note of preparation for the tarring and 
feathering threatened to Mr Thompson, the lec- 
turer, 
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It, was nothing extraordinary, after this, for 
Mr Abdy to hear a planter from the South main- 
tain that the negro was a species of ourang- 
outang, and ought not to be considered, and con- 
sequently not to be treated, as belonging to the 
human race. His slaves, he added, were his pro- 
perty—his cattle ; and he spoke the sentiments 
of all the South, when he declared he would 
draw his sword against any one who would inter- 
fere with his rights. In Massachusets, the very 
cradle of liberty, a first class-book issued by Mr 
Pierpoint, had been discontinued in the schools, 
because it contained Webster's remarks on the 
slave trade, and Cowper's verses on slavery ! Mre 
Child was warned that a little book she was about 
to publish on slavery would offend her friends ! 

One of the most remarkable facts connected 
with this subject in the Northern States, is the 
history of Miss Crandall’s school. This lady set 
up a school for coloured girls, at Canterbury, in 
Connecticut. This was by accident; or rather she 
liad been driven to it, by first admitting the co- 
loured daughter of a respectable neighbour, who, 
Mr Abdy—and he saw the young lady—asserts, 
“ had, to appearance. so little of the prohibited 
fluid in her veins, that she might have escaped 
detection at a soirée in London, or observation, 
save for her good lovks and graceful manners.” 
Gradually the pale-faced maidens disappeared, 
and Miss Crandall saw that her flock must dwin- 
dle down to one “ black sheep.” She, with pro- 
per spirit, disdained to dismiss the innocent cause 
of this offence, and changed her fast disappearing 
white school into a thriving coloured one. 

In vain her former friends and supporters entreated, 
remonstrated, and threatened. She persisted, in spite 
equally of advice and opposition. The hallowed soil of 
Canterbury was polluted by the feet of coloured “ misses.” 
The sacred privacy of Andrew J. Judson was “ broken 
in upon’’ by the sable visages at Miss Crandall’s windows. 
W hat was to be done under such an intolerableinsult? How 
were the tights and privileges of the good Citizens of this 
patrician town to be protected from the intrusion ? Imme- 
diate application was made toa paternal government ; and 
the leyislature passed a law that, it was hoped, would effec- 
tually abate the nuisance, as no coloured childreu from 
other States could, under its provisions, be introduced 
into the place against the wishes of the majority of the 
inhabitants. They had, however, miscalculated the tem- 
perament of their victim. She set both her oppressors 
and their ex-post-facto statute at defiance. She persisted 
iu keeping her school. She was prosecuted ; and, declin- 
ing, by the advice of her lawyer, to give bail, she was 
sent to prison, and confined (not intentionally it was 
afterwards stated) in the very room which a murderer 
had just quitted. ‘The next day she was released, on pro- 
ducing the securities required. 

This lady and her pupils were insulted in every 
way. Her house was repeatedly assailed by 
mobs of boys, blowing horns, beating drums and 
tongs ; and stones were, in the dark, thrown into 
her windyws, The tradesmen of the place would 
not supply her with the groceries and other arti- 
cles required in her family, and the managers of 
the meeting-house formally inquired by what 
authority she put her “ coloured schollars into 
pews ever occupied by the white females of the 
parish.” Miss Crandall was tried by the ex post- 
Sacto law passed to meét her casé, and dismissed, 
because the jury could not agree in the verdict, 
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She was indicted a second time under a new writ, 
tried before a Judge Dagget, a man noted for 
his attachment to the Society for “ getting thew 
all off before they eat us out,” and convicted, 
She appealed to the Court of Errors from the 
sentence, This foolish and disgraceful business 
was there got rid of through the convenient 
loop-hole of an informality, which quashed aul 
the previous proceedings. None of the fashiga- 
able branches of education were taught to Miss 
Crandall’s coloured maidens—nothing but useful 
branches of female education. 

“ To qualify its inmates, by these, and the aid 
of religious principles, for the active duties of life, 
and reise, by their example and influence, an 
unhappy race from a state of degradation and 
despondency, to brighter hopes and a more 
honourable rank in svciety, is the only crime 
that has ever, with the least shadow of truth, 
been imputed to the ‘ village schoelmistress’ 
and her friends,” 

“ As for her pupils,” says her apologist, “ it would be 
no easy mater to explain to An European, how any man 
of coniifionsetise could faney the tfanquillity of a 
country village could be disturbed, and the ‘ rights of 
its inhabitants’ (such was the jargon used on this occas 
sion) could, by any possible combination of ‘ untoward’ 
circumstances, be invaded by nineteen young en — 
uriless it Were that their good looks and lady-like deport- 
wietit thight excite jealousy and é@hvy athong thé belles 
and matrons of the district. Most of them had better 
claims to grace and beauty than an equal pamber of 
Anglo-American females taken indiscriminately. Some 
Were scarcely to bé distinguished from whites; and all 
Were dressed with as much taste and pioptiety a8 could 
be found in any other school of the same kind.” 

The law made and provided in this ¢asé; after 
the unlucky school had been opened, shews the 
spirit of the country even more completely than 
anything Mr Abdy has said. It is worthy of 
Dogberry. 

‘“‘ Whereas attempts have been made to estadlish 
literary itistitutions in this State, for the instruction of 
coloured persous belonging to other States and caantr iets 
which would tend to the great increase of the coloured 
population of the State, and thereby to the injiry of the 
peiple: therefore it is etiacted, that no person shall Set ap 
or establish, in this State, any school, academy; or literary 
institution, fur the instruction or education of coloured 
persons, who are not inhabitants of thig State; nor instruct 
or teach in any school, academy, or literary institution ; 
of harbour of boird, for the purpose of attending ot being 
tdught or instructed in any such échool, arly coloured 
persous not an inhabitant of any town In this State, 
without the consent, in writing, first obtained of the 
majority of the civil authority and select men of the 
town where such school is situated, on penalty,” &c. 


Judge Dagget, in this case, maintained that 
free coloured persons cannot be citizens, and 
quoted the opinion of Chancellor Kent in sup- 
port of his own. Though Miss Crandall could 
not be legally puniahed, private persecution, 
social proscription, continued as active as éver, 
The proseeiition had involved her in a heavy 
expense ; her windows were battered in; her 
house was set on fire; the doctor of the village 
refused to reider assistance to her pupils, though 
no other medical person resided within three 
miles; and they were réfused admittance into 
the relizious societies of the plate, and obliged to 
find a church at a distance. A second informa. 
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tion, under the above law, was lodged against the 
lady, and another against a male assistant in the 
school. Miss Crandall married in the meantime, 
and the attacks on her house were renewed, 
until her pupils were withdrawn from a situation 
so perilous to their quiet, if not dangerous to 
their lives. 

Mr Abdy has collected, from his own observa- 
tion and report, a world of anecdotes, illustra- 
tive of the generosity, kindness, and noble feel- 
ings of the coloured people. Nothing seems more 
common than for a freed man or woman to lay 
out their savings in purchasing for another the 
dear blessing of liberty, either to be repaid from 
the earnings of the emancipated individual or 
placed to the account of benevolence. Their 
domestic affections are warm, their habits indus- 
trious and respectable, and their desire of eman- 
cipation from the galling yoke of opinion, indica- 
tive of true nobility of spirit. Mr Abdy had proba- 
bly more intercourse with the free blacks than 
any other Englishman that ever before visited the 
United States. He sought them out everywhere, 
visited them upon all occasions—in their churches, 
their schools, their societies, by their firesides and 
their sick-beds. His report is uniformly favour- 
able. He found them honest, faithful, kind to 
each other, intelligent, trustworthy ; and when 
trusted, endowed with a high sense of honour, 
even while in the condition of slaves. Those 
from whose bodies their owners draw a rent, by 
hiring them out in the great cities, are always, 
as it were, upon their parole of honour. Seventy 
or eighty of these let-out human cattle were 
waiters in Gadsby’s Hotel in Washington—an 
immense place, where between three and four 
hundred persons can be accommodated at once. 
Yet here no chamber doors are locked. All the 
valuable property of the guests is at the mercy 
of these slaves—discontented with their condi- 
tion, but yet faithful to their tyrants. The com- 
paratively large number of coloured persons 
found in criminal gaols, is accounted for by Mr 
Abdy from their ignorance, the greater degree 
of temptation to which they are subjected, the 
want of employment, and the little motive they 
have to good conduct. Besides, they are more 
rigidly prosecuted than the whites. A clergyman 
of Baltimore, though heartily engaged in driving 
the blacks to Liberia, states to the editor of the 
African Repository—* We have known a slave 
hanged for what a white man would hardly be 
prosecuted for; and we have known free blacks 
put into the penitentiary for years for evidence 
that was illegal by statute against a white man ; 
and for an offence for which a gentle-tempered 
master would have rebuked his slave, and a hot- 
tempered one have caned him. We admit the 
general corruption of the free blacks; but we 
deny that it is greater than that of the slaves ; 
and we affirm that it is judged of by false me- 
thods, and is, in a high degree, exaggerated.” 

We must refer to the work for many beauti- 
ful and almost heroic instances of generosity and 
magnanimity displayed by the dark race, to those 
who oppress them. The atrocities of the slave- 
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dealers, the slave-masters, the kidnappers, and 
the traders—the cruelty, impurity, and all the 
abominations of which slavery is the fruitful 
source—are not forgotten; but upon these we 
have no heart toenter. Those who feel any deep 
interest in the subject, will peruse the entire 
work ; but, before closing it, we must endea- 
vour to sweeten the imaginations of our readers 
with fairer portions of its varied and enter. 
taining contents, Although the condition of 
the slaves and the coloured free people, and the 
political state of the Union, occupied so large a 
share of the attention of Mr Abdy, he was not 
indifferent to more engaging subjects.—We re- 
gret to find him so frequently adverting to the 
dependent and degraded condition of the pub- 
lic press in America. He asserts, with some 
probability, that the Americans are confirmed in 
their self-conceit, and in their worst follies, by 
the flatteries of emigrant Englishmen, who make 
them believe that, even in their faults, they are 
the people! He complains of the illiberality 
and intolerance displayed by persons who differ 
from each other in opinion, and the difficulty 
or peril to himself with which a man speaks 
unpalatable truths to an Anglo-American audi- 
ence. Yet, better things were found m America. 
One of Mr Abdy’s first visits in New York was 
at a family dinner-party, “ consisting of twelve 
or thirteen: the latter number is not connected 
with any superstitious feeling in that part of the 
world. A hearty welcome, and an unaffected 
manner that put every one at once at his ease, 
greeted my entrance; and the absence of dis- 
play and reserve rendered the conversation that 
passed during the evening exceedingly agreeable. 
The delicate attentions I received made me 
forget that I was a foreigner and an invalid. | 
could perceive but little difference in what I saw 
and in what I had been accustomed to: the 
greater or less degree of formality seemed to be 
the chief national distinction. Upon further ac- 
quaintance, I found that the different members 
of the family were as much distinguished for 
amiable dispositions as for natural good breeding. 
Here, as in other houses I visited, were signs of 
domestic attachment, not very common in the old 
country. Under the same roof were living, the 
parents, their mother, and sisters, and the grown- 
up children. Whether so striking a difference 
between two nations, descended from the same 
stock, is to be referred to the difference in the 
law of descent that prevails in each, is not un- 
worthy of consideration.” 

At the City Hall of the same town, he observes: 
—< The absence of wigs and gowns was matter 
rather of remark than of regret. It is hardly 
fair to put English associations into the bosom of 
an American, and then blame him for the incon- 
gruity which his opinions and actions exhibit with 
these supposititious tastes and feelings.” 

The law of descent, to which he half attributes 
the domestic happiness of numerous large fami- 
lies, he found thus regulated in Connecticut :— 


The country between Tariffville and Granby is delight- 
ful. The farms, which are cultivated by the proprietors, 











average about one hundred acres. The land is poor, having 
been worked for some time, and receiving but little man- 
ure. This offset of the old English yeomanry are, how- 
ever, happy and contented, and retain the stern virtues 
which distinguished their ancestors. A son of one of them 
was in the coach, and described to me their customs and 
manners. At the death of the possessor, the estate is dis- 
tribated among the members of the family, according to 
the most equitable principles. If any of the children 
have received a learned education, the advantages to be 
derived from its acquisition, and the labour lost to the 
father during the interval, require a commensurate deduc- 
tion from his share, that all may be put upon an equality. 
Any misconduct or want of prudence is visited with a 
diminution of the portion, according to the demerit of the 
party, or the chance of his becoming extravagant and 
dissipated. These matters are so well understood, that 
the claims of justice are satisfied, where the interposition 
of the law might produce supineness or evasion. In case 
of equal partition by will or intestacy, the farm is saved 
from too minute sub-division, by an arrangement between 
the claimants, which shall leave one of them to till the 
paternal acres, while the rest receive an equivalent, and 
transfer their labour to some other place, or some other 
employment. Where the children are likely to suffer 
from the vices of the parent, the law steps in, and, by an 
appeal to the Court of Probate, a guardian is appointed to 
administer the estate, and protect the family. 

In every State of the Union, with the exception—I be- 
lieve the only exception—of Louisiana, where restrictions 
exist on the power of willing, in proportion to the number 
of children, any one may dispose of his estate at his death 
in any way he pleases. It is a very common thing to 
omit altogether making a will, under the impression that 
the law will distribute the property more equitably than 
the owner could himself. 

I was well acquainted with a man, upon whose educa- 
tion his father had expended a greater sum than upon that 
of his other children. The former refunded the difference 
as soon as he was enabled to do what he considered an act 
of justice—not wishing that the family harmony should 
be endangered by anything like partiality to one of its 
members. In most countries this would have been thought 
a remarkable instance of virtue. 

In England the family is sacrificed to the estate; in 
France the estate is sacrificed to the family. The Ame- 
ricans have avoided both extremes. They cannot see the 
justice of giving the whole “mess” to one son, whether 
he be Reuben or Benjamin. 


We must indulge ourselves with this charming 
picture of a New-England farm, to which Mr 
Abdy was introduced by a young man from 
Brooklyn :— 


We were received in a very friendly and obliging 
manner by the women, (their husbands being out,) and 
sat some time, conversing upon the usual topics which 
suggest themselves on such occasions. The house was 
kept in a very neat and comfortable state; the sitting- 
room, and kitchen, and dairy (the latter of which we 
inspected at one of them) reminded me of our own snug 
farm-houses. There were the long-backed rush-bottomed 
chairs; the maple tables, with the leaves down; the 
clock ticking against the wall; the gun slung upon the 
cross-heam of the ceiling ; the nice tiny looking-glass, and 
the cozy arm-chair for the old folks, in the chimney 
corner. 

Some of these estates have remained a long time in the 
families of the present possessors. The average duration, 
indeed, from all I could learn, is longer for the land. 
holders here than is generally assigned to our gentry— 
whose extent of domain is the chief cause of alienation, 
with the assistance of mortgages, settlements, and the 
various expedients to unloosen what is tied up, or dissi- 
pate what is within reach. Simplicity of manners, vir- 
tuous habits, and domestic affections, are the chief charac- 
teristics of a class of men to whom the inatitutions of 
their country give a spirit of frankness and independ- 
ence; and whom an inexhaustible stock of land in the 
western country secures from the pressure of low profits, 
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by opening a safe and salutary valve to a superabundant 
population. 

The prices of provisions are low in this part of the 
Union. Board and lodging at the inn where I staid, 
would be about two dollars a-week, with three meais 
a-day (meat at each.) ‘The same fora single man ina 
private family, somewhat less, or 100 dollars a-year. A 
gentleman at Brooklyn told me he paid for himself, his 
wife, and two children, (one an infant,) six dollars and 
a half a-week, including everything—rooms, fuel, attend. 
ince, &c. A house, fit for a man with four or five 
children, would let for about 100 dollars. The tenant of 
one of this description (such as our village-lawyers and 
»rosperous tradesmen are contented witn) paid 140 dollars 
4-year, six acres of land being attached to the house. 

There is so little litigation in the district, cheap as law 
is, that the few lawyers to be found there, are obliged to 
maintain themselves by farming or some other occupation. 
It is common for brothers to live together; or, if neigh- 
bours, to assist each other on their farms. Feelings of 
distrust or suspicion are little known. To impute un- 
worthy motives or fraudulent intentions would be thought 
to manifest, not a regard for the interests of the family, 
but a malicious disposition or a domineering spirit. 
Divisions are rare where no distinctions are acknow- 
ledged. 

The person of whom I have spoken as my guide in the 
morning, took me with him in his open carriage in the 
afternoon to see the country. As we passed, we were 
saluted by the different persons we met on the road, par- 
ticularly by the children, who smiled, and bowed, and 
curtsied in their best manner. Much courtesy and kind- 
ness are kept up between the various classes and ranks of 
society, the members of which seem to form but one 
family, where kind offices are reciprocated by a fair 
interchange, and blended into one harmonious feeling of 
confidence and contentment. 


Mr Abdy was present at an election in New 
York. He visited at least a dozen polling- 
booths, and found the sentiment in favour of 
vote by ballot universal. The following remarks 
meet the entire question :— 

This way of exercising the elective franchise is con- 
sidered a very simple thing. No one thinks it more 
unmanly to vote in secrecy than to be shut up in a jury- 
room; or that open voting would add to his consequence 
what it would take from his independence. There must 
have been a time when the ballot was un-American, as it 
was not long ago un-French, and as it is still un-English ; 
but that was no more admitted as a valid objection to its 
adoption in either country, than an opposite epithet would 
save it from abolition, if it proved injurious. John Bull 
is more easily duped. He votes uniformly with his 
landlord :—but then he votes like a man, openly and 
fearlessly. He is not allowed to have an opinion :—but 
then he has a voice; and, while he bawls out for the 
squire, he may boast that he does not sneak, like a 
Yankee or a Frenchman, to the ballot-box. 

Penn, the first legislator, originally instituted 
voting by ballot ; but it was afterwards set aside. 
Though the county officers in the State of New 
York are elected annually, none of the evil effects 
have been experienced which the framers of 
our municipality bills have anticipated from such 
a precarious tenure of office, and have therefore 
provided against. The town-clerk of Hartford, 
in Connecticut, was elected for the sixtieth time ! 
and his son and successor annually for sixteen 
years, Such cases do not seem rare. 

As Mr Abdy, while in the States, gave himself 
none of the supercilious, under-bred airs of the 
Trollopes, Kembles, and Halls, he met with uni- 
form civility and even delicacy, approaching to 
the highest refinement, in his intercourse with 
he people among whom he was thrown. Ina 
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primitive part of the State of New York, his 
driver hung off ynti] he had finished his substan- 
tial repast. ‘I told him I would have waited 
for him had I been aware of his coming. He 
made some excise for his absence ; but I could 
plainly see that he had felt unwilling to intrude 
upon me.” 
above named would have fired at the “ insolence” 
of the confectioner at Hartford:— _ 

I went into a confectioner’s shop in the town to get 
some ice, and was shewn into an inner room, where I 
found the master of the house reclining at his ease upon a 
sofa. He made no movement to rise, nor appeared to 
take any notice of myentrance. The competition, it was 
plain, was more among the buyers than the sellers ; and, 
in fact, as the weather was oppressively hot, I stood 
more in need of his ice, than he of my money. While 
the young womian who assisted was getting what I haa 
asied for, I entered into conversation With him; and 
found him very obliging and civil. Perceiving I was an 
Englishman, he was anxious to hear how matters were 
going on in the old country; and his questions were 
readily answered. A neighbour coming in, our talk cen- 
tinued for some time; and when I took my leave he 
begged 1 would call again, aud have some more chat with 
him. Nothing was further from his thoughts than to 
mortify me by any appearance of slight or inattention :— 
nor was [ disappointed at not meeting with that assiduity 
and obsequiousness which self-interest would have 
prompted a London tradesman to display before a cus- 
tomer, and which would have been as little connected 
with real respect as my Hartford friend’s nonchalance 
with rudeness or ill-manners. 

The censure bestowed by our traveller is as 
well.merited as his praise. It is, moreover, equal- 
ly applicable, in the instance we shall quote, to a 
large class in Britain as to the people of America: 
—‘* To be quizzed and caricatured for vulgarity 
is intolerable to the same people who seem not 
to know, or not to care, that you despise them 
for their prejudices. Hint to them that they eat 
peidse with a knife, and they are highly enraged : 
tell them that their conduct to the ‘ niggers’ is 
inhuman and unmanly, and they laugh in your 
face, They look to Europe for ‘mint and 
cummin,’ and leave her ‘ the weightier matters 
of the law.’ Purity of language is more valued 
tlian generosity of sentiment or nobleness of be- 
haviour. To speak with mere grammatical accu. 
racy than an Englishman, is matter of general 
boasting ; but to be his inferior in the kind and 
benevolent feelings he exhibits to every member 
of the human family, neither excites reflection 
nor inspires shame.” 

Mr Abdy affirms what has often been said, that 
the Americans are too fond of heaping up money, 
and that they are apt to spoil their children. 
They are in the money-making stage of society ; 
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but we should imagine that the children are 


treated much as in our own country, Like every 
French and English stranger, he is struck wit) 
the freedom enjoyed by the young women, of the 
better order, in the great tities of the Union; 
and from this circumstance dugurs highly of the 
state of public morals, and the purity of manners, 
at least in that class. But this remark, so often 
made; is equally applicable to many large British 
towns—to Edinburgh, Dublin, Bath, &c., &c., 
where, save for ostentation, young women, dur. 
ing the day, may walk abroad equally safe and 
unguarded, and almost always do. But Ameri- 
can ladies have their own foibles :—*‘ I have 
known a whole family living in a garret, and the 
mother borrowing a few shillings to buy a pound 
of tea, while the daughters were vying in the 
Broadway with the wives of wealthy merchants, 
and ‘ fishing’ for admiration with silks and 
ribbons, and all the arts of the toilette.” 

This is the dark shade ; but even this could be 
paralleled in every town in Great Britain. Here 
is the brighter side :-— 

“Two features struck me forcibly in the domes- 
tic character: and, I presume, the remark has 
a wider application. ‘The one is, that the differ. 
ent members of the family are firmly united 
together ; the other, that they are at pedce with 
the rest of society :—I mean, that there is much 
attachment at home, and very little scandal 
abroad. Unlike the feudal system, which teaches 
us to rally round our chief, and attack our 
neighbours, private life resembles state-govern- 
ment—compact in itself, inoffensive to others, 
and tributary to the general union. .1ts mem- 
bers ‘stick together,’ without ‘pulling other 
people to pieces.’ That respect for the feelings 
of others, which, in mixed society, induces mu- 
tual forbearance and forbids familiarity, is not, 
as in too many places, laid aside where it is most 
wanted. It is not a currency which falls in the 
house as it rises without.” 

But we have already been tempted to exceed 
our limits, and have still but hinted at what is 
most valuable in Mr Abdy’s work, Into Upper 
Canada we have not followed him, nor yet into 
those educational institutions, penitentiaries, and 
prisons, which it was a leading object with him 
to examine. These, many fine descriptions of sce- 
nery,and the romantic incidents scattered up and 
dowu the work, we must leave to the leisure of 
the reader of a book which possesses the rare 
merit of doing justice to the people of America, 
without either flattering their self-love or wink- 
ing at their foibles, 





Frienps anp Countrymen,—lI lately offered 
sume advice to you, in taking your passage, with 
a view to your personal safety when on it, For 
doing so, I have met with much obloquy and ill 
will, This, however, gives me no uneasiness, 
as “’tis the truth which gives offence,” and it pro- 
ceeds frum the parties who consider their inte- 
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rests to be injuriously affected by the advice 
given, of stopping the supplies, or, in other words, 
not paying for your passage until you are landed 
at vour destination, and in exposing the system 
unde the ififluénce of which too many emigrants 
have lost their lives. 








It may not be out of place, if I endeavour to 
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give you a little insight into the construction 
of British merchant ships, ere is now no 
doiibt that at least three-fourths of the wrecks 
of British merchant vessels, are owing to the 
abuse of marine insurance, as at present con- 
ducted. A writer in the Nautical Magazine 
for January last, under the signature of Vin- 
dex, apprehensive no doubt that the craft was 
in danger, stands forth, and not only defends, 
but commends the system, as at present con- 
ducted. To his defence, I have judged it proper 
to publish, in that Magazine, a reply and expo- 
sure of the system. ‘“ But how,” says Vindex, 
“can your correspondent (myself) shew that 
the unsafe construction of merchant ships pro- 
ceeds from marine insurance ?” I will endeavour 
to explain this. I assert it to be a fact, then, 
that, owing to the abuse of marine insurance, if 
a shipbuilder builds a strong and safe merchant 
ship, he cannot sell it; simply because a ship- 
owner can purchase a ship of the same size at 
probably half the price ; and because the ship- 
owner, having less capital embarked, loses the 
interest on a smaller sum; and, as he has less 
insurance also to pay by one half, he gains by 
saving the interest of his capital, and by paying 
Jess insurance ; and, although the vessel be lost, 
his capital is safe, and is not lost to him. For 
the truth of this position | appeal to shipbuilders 
themselves. I will state a case in example. A 
very superior ship was lately built by Messrs 
Menzies & Sons, Leith, in expectation of sale for 
the East India or China trade. Not being sale- 
able, merely because she was a good ship, (this is 
only one instance selected out of the whole,) she 
was fitted out and sent to London, where I 
understand she still remains unsold. Her regis- 
ter is 475 tons. Now, the builders would pro- 
bably not make a profit, perhaps not even be 
paid for their material, labour, and interest of 
capital, although she were sold to-morrow, (the 
materials and workmanship being all of the very 
best quality, and the vessel fitted out for sea,) 
at £16 per register ton. This will amount to 
£7600. Now, [ can purchase a new British-built 
vessel, of the same tonnage, and fitted out for 
sea, at £8 per tegister toh, or £3800, which I 
can get insured at precisely the same rate per 
cent., (here lies the iniquity,) and with which I 
can earn exactly the same amount of freight and 
passage money. Then, am I not saving the 
interest on £3800, and the insurafice on £380, 
to say nothing of the deterioration of a larger 
stuck exposed to wear and tear, by having the 
weak vessel instead of the strong one? Suppose 
the interest to be five per cent., and the insur- 
ance te cost ten per cent,—together, fifteen per 
cent, per annum—this will amount, on £3800, to 
£570, which the stronger ship will cost, per an- 
hum, more than the weak one ; and this, as said 
above, exclusive of the deterioration on £3800 
worth of stock, exposed to the action and influ- 
ence of the elements: £570 per annum, ona 
single ship, is no mean sum to keep a shipowner's 
femily on in these hard times, Mr Editor. But 
this is not all, Suppose both ships to go ashore, 
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side by side, on a sand-baiik, or a ledge OF rota: 
The consequence would, in all probability, be, 
that the weak vessel would go to pieces, like one 
of Vindex’s 400 coasters in 1833, while the 
strong ship, like a ship of war ifi & sithilar case, 
would, in all probability, hold together and be 
got off. What follows? The owner is paid if 
full for the weak ship, being a total loss ; and let 
us suppose the repairs to the strong ship to cost 
£900. Of this sum, the underwriters pay only 
two thirds, or £600, on the ground of giving new 
materials for old; and the owner must pay the 
difference. Here, then, is £300 to be added to 
the price of the strong ship, in addition to the 
loss of time, &c., making the price of it how 
£7900. And this without having its reputation 
raised, but actually lowered, and without which 
the owner can earn no more money than that 
with another new ship of the same size, which 
might again be purchased for £3800, making a 
difference of £4100 of stock, which he was los- 
ing the interest of, and paying insurance on ; 
and, if at the rate of fifteen per cent., interest 
and insurance together, it will make a difference 
of £615 a-year in favour of the weak ship, 
Suppose the same circumstances to happen again 
and again, and £300 more to be added each time 
to the price of the strong ship, (a third per: 
the proportion, the third of any other sum will 
represent the case,) and see how the owner is 
punished to probably utter ruination, by having 
a strong, instead of a weak ship! | 

While marine insurance is conducted on such 
principles, can it be wondered at that no safe 
shipsare built? But, says an impartial observer, 
the strong ship is much less liable to be lost, 
and incurs less risk, than the weak ship. 
Exactly so. But will underwriters insure her 
at a lower premium per cent., in consequence of 
her additional strength? Will they, in short, 
insure the Hecla, which was doubled, strength- 
ened, and fortified at the national expense, at a 
lower rate of premium than an ordinary whale- 
ship of the same age? Here's the rub. The 
question has lately been asked by the proprietors 
of that vessel, and the answer was—“ No; al- 
though we know no matter what.” Is this, 
then, not holding out to shipowners the strong- 
est possible temptation to get weak and unsafe 
vessels, instead of strong and safe ones? Is it 
not, in short, the shipowner’s interest, as matters 
are now tonddcted, to get & Weak ship, and that 
she should go to pieces, rather than a strong one, 
and that she should be preserved? I have been 
told very repeatedly by shipowners, that, “ If 
any person would offer to go on board of my 
vessel, and to do that thing to her, no matter 
what it is, which would have the effect of pre- 
serving her, when she was in danger on a rock 
or a sandbank, although he were to do it for 
nothing, [ would prevent it being done.” Why ? 
« Because my vessel is insured to the value ; and 
it is to my interest that she should be totally 
lost, (a total loss being easily settled,) rather 
than got off in a damaged state.” 

This will, I think, auswer the question of addi. 
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tional cost, by Vindex ; and is, I think, a pretty 
clear proof of the pernicious effects of sea-insur- 
ance as at present conducted. This is suppos- 
ing everything to be fairly and honourably 
conducted ; but, supposing the vessel to be insured 
to double or treble her marketable value, is it 
not strongly the owner’s interest that she should 
be lost? Is the ship-owner’s or ship-builder’s 
conduct to be wondered at in the circumstances ? 
And is this the system defended by Vindex ? 
And have the effects not been, that the British 
commercial marine is reduced to the lowest pos- 
sible condition at which it will hold together and 
float? And does this not proceed from the 
means used to raise or keep up premiums, with- 
out regard to the consequences? Will under- 
writers, in short, encourage the building of strong 
and safe ships ? 

This being the principle under which merchant 
shipping is conducted—that not only more money 
can be earned, but that the shipowner’s capital 
is absolutely safer by being embarked in a weak 
and unsafe, than in a strong and safe vessel—it 
would be wonderful, indeed, if strong and safe 
vessels were built. There is no more physical 
difficulty in making safe ships than in making 
safe bridges. But the influences to which they 
are subject are diametrically opposed. Bridges 
are not insured, and hence they are made safe. 
Merchant ships are insured ; and, when they are 
lost, the public pay for them, (the lives lost in 
them never cost a thought,) in the premiums of 
insurance on all sea-borne commodities, the 
burthen falling, as the statute has it, ‘ rather 
upon them that adventure not, than those that do 
adventure,” and, in general, without the public, 
who pay for them, knowing or ever thinking 
about it. This easily accounts for there being 
no safe merchant ships built. The case is farther 
proved, by the fact of the Royal Navy, where 
the vessels are not insured, and where, in conse- 
quence, they are built with due and proper re- 
gard to safety. It is but cold comfort to you to 
know that, if you shall be drowned on your pas- 
sage, the public will have provided a coffin and 
a grave for you, in providing, owing to the abuse 
of sea-insurance, an unsafe ship. Such, however, 
will be the fact ; and, till you and the public raise 


your voices where they will be listened to, in | 








condemnation and execration of the present sys. 
tem, it will never be altered. I cannot conclude 
this paper better than by an extract from the 
“« Profits of the Sinking System at Sea:”"—“ The 
abuse of marine insurance has, moreover, reached 
such a height, that there is little chance of its 
eradication, except by sacrificing the use also. 
Insurances put large sums annually into the 
pockets of the underwriters. Insurances cause 
weak and worthless vessels to be built and sent 
to sea. Insurances help to fill the coffers of a 
needy government. Way sleeps the country, 
then, upon this momentous and truly national 
question? Islanders as we are, unless resolyed 
never to stir from home—a habit to which island 
ers are little prone—we are at the mercy of a 
few trading classes, who, in quest of their own 
peculiar ends, send us to sea in craft little better 
than sieves. We sink at sea, owing to leaks—nvo 
shore no haven nigh; or we touch a rock or a 
sand bank—crash goes the paper partition; we 
give one shriek and down we go; the blue water 
flows over us; the shipbuilder gloats over the 
news ; the owner shrugs his shoulders, and elon. 
gates his visage affectedly ; walks to the under- 
writers, pockets his four or five thousand, half of 
it pure gain, and every farthing of it drawn from 
the pockets of the public, ourselves included; sips 
his claret with his friends ; and cants about the 
ways of Providence being unsearchable.” 

Such, Friends and Countrymen, are THE ABUsEs 
OF THE BRITISH MERCANTILE MARINE, and the con- 
sequence has been that many new vessels, whose 
insecurity, and the glaring neglect of safety in 
whose construction had been seen, pointed out, 
and even remonstrated against, whilst building, 
have afterwards foundered, with all on beard, on 
their very first voyage. But the parties to whom 
they ostensibly belonged were all right; the 
vessels were paid for by the public. There is a 
bill at present passing through Parliament rela- 
tive to emigrant vessels, My advice to you is, 
to see that it provides for your personal safety. 
Unless it do this, the law might as well have re- 
mained as it was. It will be like the last act— 
useless. I am, your well-wisher— 


JAMES BALLINGALL. 
KIRKALDY, 10th October. 
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“ Ratner a wild-looking country, this Glen 
Beh seems to be,” said I, as, returning from a 
short excursion, I seated myself by Mrs Wales’ 
well-farnished table. “Yes, Sir,” replied Gansey, 
to whom I addressed myself, and whom I found 
seated in the corner of the little parlour, in a 
posture of peculiar attention, his head erect, the 
face turned towards me, and his sightless eyes 
fixed in the direction from which my voice pro- 
ceeded, as if he literally listened through them. 
«« Yes, Sir, the country is wild-looking ; and the 
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people are wild enough too, in spite of all Lord 
Headly has done to try and civilize them: a 
power of money he has laid out here; but he 
can’t cure them entirely. But they are not as 
bad as they were in the times I have heard tell 
of, when it was scarce safe to travel through the 
Glen ; for you were either forced into a quarrel, 
or maybe beaten for sport, and robbed to pay 
them for their trouble. The worst they do now is 
to plunder a wreck ; for they say that the sea gives 
them that, and that they have a right to it; and 
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a good property it was to them before the light- 
houses were built on the Skelligs ; for then there 
used to be as many as three ships ashore at once 
after a° gale, with, maybe, all hands drowned ; 
but I never knew any of ’em long the better for 
money mace that way, for it went as it came.” 


« And badly got it was,” said I, (wishing, if possi- | 


ble, to lure Gansey into a story, of which I knew 
his stock was large ;) “ for, I suppose, they used 
to hoist false lights to draw the vessels into the 
breakers, and murder such of the crews as 
escaped to shore, that they might not give infor- 
mation.” ‘* No, Sir,” replied Gansey ; “ they 
never murdered any one, nor did they shew false 
lights but once ; and that time, the man that did 
it suffered for it; so that none of them ever 
tried it again.” ‘* How did that happen, 
Gansey ? I should like to hear it,” said I. “If 
you prefer it to a tune on the pipes, Sir, sure 
it's aisy for me to tell it; and, faith, I’m 
bothered with playing the pipes all the morning. 
And so—(thank you, Sir—your health, Sir: that’s 
a good tumbler of punch, and will put the life in 
me for the story ;)—and so, Sir, here’s all I know 
about the 
* Ross Ben Wrecker. 

* Your honour,” continued Gansey, (whose 
phraseology I shall follow as nearly as my memo- 
ry and the few notes I made at the moment will 
allow me,) “ must observe that the bay, along 
which the Iveragh road will take you presently, 
is Dingle Bay—until it comes just below us here, 
where there’s sand-banks running out on each 
side, and only a nasty narrow channel for vessels 
—that it’s only possible to get up at particular 
times of the tide, and up this you get into ‘ Cas- 
tlemaine harbour. There are three rivers run- 
ning into this harbour—the Maine, the Soune, 
and the Carra; and it’s those rivers, I’m told, 
that causes the sand banks and things that makes 
the upper part of the bay dangerous to vessels. 
The promontory on this side is called Ross Beh, 


and it’s upon it that most of the vessels that are | 


wrecked run; for, generally, masters of ships 
know nothing of this part of the coast; and often, 
when they could get easily enough through the 
channel into Castlemaine harbour, they'll be lost 
for want of knowing where safety is to be found. 
Well, Sir, long ago, when this country was a deal 
wilder than it is now, and had but two or three 
families living in it, there was one Cournane 
that held a lot of ground down by Ross Beh ; 
and all this place here was waste and barren, 
and he had in a manner the whole of the lower 
parts hereabout ; for there was no one to use it 
but he, the other tenants living up the glen ; 
and, indeed, there were not many of them, and 
few resorting to these parts, but people that 
would be on their keeping, and cattle stealers, 
smugglers, and such like; so that Cournane, as 
I was saying, had this whole place to himself, he 
and his family, and lived down near the sea, 
where he had a long low house, and as many 
flat stones obliged to be laid on the thatch, to 
keep it from blowing away, as would have slated 
it twice over. He had twosons living with him, 
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and the wife and children of his eldest son, that 
was off out of the country, (on account of some- 
thing that happened at the fair of Killoylin,a year 
or two before the time I’m talking of,) and his 
two daughters, and their husbands and children ; 
so that the house was pretty full ; but they were 
snug people, and had plenty of everything—be- 
sides what they got now and then from a wreck ; 
though, indeed, Cournane wasn't craving in that 
way, but would let any of the people that might 
be saved take what they wished or wanted, and 
would share with the other tenants ; so that he 
had the good word and good wish of all who 
knew him. Well, Sir, it was winter time, and 
had been blowing hard from the westward of 
north for some days, until, at last, it blew up 
into a regular gale of wind, and was blowing all 
night ; and, just about the going away of night, 
Cournane and his family were awakened with 
hearing three or four guns fired from the sea, 
and seeming to come nearer every report. ‘God 
help all poor souls in distress at say to-night !° 
says Tim—(that was his name, Sir)—‘ get up 
boys,’ says he, ‘ and we'll go and see if we can help 
the cratures.’ And they got up and put on them, 
and down they went. And, when they came 
down, there was the strand all covered over with 
pieces of wreck; and they begun gathering them 
together, and they found the bodies of nine or 
ten men, all dead ; and, a little distance higher 
up the beach than the rest, there was a big dog, 
lying by what seemed to be the body of a man ; 
but, when they came to him, they found the life 
was in him yet; and he was brought up te the 
house. And they went on searching about till 
they got all they could, for the neighbours came 
down soon; and they brought their gatherings up 
to the house with them, and found the man that 
was saved there quite well, only his arm that 
was broken—which they got a knowledgeable 
man in the neighbourhood to set; and then they 
learned all about the ship and crew. The man 
that was saved was the captain of her, and was 
coming home from the West Indies with rum 
and sugar, and a good deal of dollars and other 
things, when they were driven into Dingle Bay 
by stress of weather. And they could not get into 
Dingle or anywhere, but went ashore under 
Ross Beh; and had only time to get out the 
boats when she went to pieces—being old, and 
frail, and heavy-laden—and the boats were 
swamped before they got far from the wreck, 
and only the captain saved, that was brought 
ashore by the big dog when the rest were 
drowned. He was owner as well as captain, and 
was nearly ruined, he said, by the loss, but still 
thankful for his life being saved; and a very 
nice man all that saw him said he was. Well, of 
course, he could not go away very soon, on ac- 
count of his broken arm, but stopped a good 
while at Cournane’s, and was treated with the 
best they had, until he was cured; and then one 
night when they were sitting round the fire 
talking, he told Cournane that he would be 
for going away the next morning, or as 
soon as he could get a horse and guide; and 
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he began to thank him for his kindness and 
all like this. ‘ Well, Captain,’ says Cournane, 
(Captain Killick, they said his name was,) ‘if 
you go away this way, you'll go away a poor 
man,’ says he; ‘ and wouldn't it be better for 
you to stop here with us, and take share of what 
we have—and we'll always give you the best of 
it—than to be going away secking your fortune 
again; maybe to lose it all again, when you had 
it just made—and perhaps not to save the life 
either, so well as you did now?’ With that the 
captain turned, and looked at him for a little ; 
and—‘ It’s few would make the offer, Tim,’ says 
he; ‘and JI thank you for it as much as if I 
took it ; but I have a wife and children that 
don’t know where I am, and to work for them is 
my duty. I have a little left still, and, with 
that and my own work, we'll do well enough, 
plase God.’ ‘ Then, Sir,’ says Tim, ‘ if it’s go 
you will, God farbid I should keep what’s your 
wife’s, and your children’s, from them. Here,’ 

says he, opening the chest, and shewing a big 
bag, ‘ here is what dollars and money was saved 
from the wreck ; they’re all yours, we know, 

from what we heard you say; and, if we could 
give you back the goods, we would too ; but this 
you must take with you, when you go—and God 
send you luck with it, wherever you go!’ And, 
‘Amen,’ says all the family, but one. Well, the 
captain was twice as thankful as he was before— 
and promised he'd never forget it ; and forgave 
them the rum, and sugar, and the goods. And 
says he—‘ That’ s more than my own countrymen 
would do for me, if I was wrecked on their 
coast ; but it’s trying to get the vessel wrecked, 

they 'd be.’ And so they asked what he meant ; 

and he told them how, when he was mate of a 
vessel, they were in a gale of wind, off the coast 
of Cornwall, and saw another ship's light, as 
they thought, before them, and steered after it ; 
and the ship went ashore ; and he and some of 
the hands got into a small boat, and were drifted 
ashore, a lung way off ; and how, next morning, 
when they tried to get opposite where the vessel 
was wrecked, they found that all of their com- 
rades that got ashore alive were murdered, and 
all the wreck plundered ; and they'd have been 
murdered, too, but that there was a magistrate 
with some soldjers down on the beach that saved 
them ; and they found that the light was no 
ship's light, but only an old horse that the people 
got, and tied a lanthorn to his tail, and span- 
celled him, and droye him along shore ; and it 
was a way they had in that country. And many 
other stories he told them. And the next day, 
he went away ; and, for a long time, they used 
to hear from him, now and then, and get presents 
from him, and hear he was getting on well ; 

but, at last, they did not hear of him fora long 
time, and thought he was lost. About that very 


time, there came acouple of bad seasons together ; 
and Cournane’s crops were scant, and a blast 
came over his cattle, and many of them died, 
and more were drownded or clifted, and thi 

were getting bad with him; and, just that mi- 
pute, the Jandlord took to raise his rent ; and, 





every way, he was going down in the world, 
There was a daughter’s husband of his, that lived 
with him, a black-minded kind of man, that was 
the only one that didn’t say “ Amen,” when he 
wished Captain Killick luck with the money, and 
was never rightly satisfied with anything, but he 
would be alwayscomplaining and grumbling, until 
the neighbours called him ‘ Shawn Grownuith, 
which means ‘ Grumbling Jack ;’ and he grum- 
bled twice as much at that—and, of cvorse, the 
more he grumbled, the more they took delight 
in calling it tohim. This fellow would never let 
Cournane alone, since he gave the dollars back 
to the captain ; and used be saying, he’d want 
them some time or other, and be sorry for part- 
ing with them. And now when the trouble came, 
you may be sure he didn’t spare him, but worried 
the life fairly out of the poor man. It was the 
month of March, just coming on Ladyday ; and 
if Cournane hadn’t the rent ready tothe minute, 
he was to be served with notice, and, of course, 
would be turned out without any mercy. And, 
as he was sitting one day, thinking on what he 
would do, this Grumbling Jack begins to bully. 
rag him again about the money he gave the cap- 
tain back, and telling him how comfortable he 
would be now, if he had kept it ; and, at last, the 
poor man says, ‘ Well, leaye me alone, Jack,’ 
says he ; ‘the money’s gone, and I wish I had it 
back in any way, if ‘twas only to stop your mouth; 
but I fear there’s not much chance of that. I wish 
that captain would send us as much as would pay 
the rent anyway, and we'd forgive him the rest, 
says he. ‘I’m afeard youll wait long enough 
till he sends you the money, says Grumbling 
Jack : but sure he taught you how you'd have a 
chance of getting some, if you've only courage to 
try. ‘What do you mean, man ?’ says Cour- 
nane. ‘What I mean is plain enough,’ says 
Jack, ‘and it’s long enough ago you'd do it, if 
you weren’t a fool. There’s two large vessels 
come into the bay this morning; and now 
the equinoctials are blowing, and they'll be 
obliged to run up the bay ; and, if we tie a lan- 
thorn to your ould horse and spancel him, and 
turn him out, the way the captain said, each of 
them will think it’s the light aboord the other 
that he sees; and we "ll have them both in the 
thrap before morning, or one of them at least; 
and then we'll have a chance of getting more 
than you gave to that captain, like a big fool,’ 
‘God forgive you, Jack! saysthe old man. ‘Is it 
a murderer you want to make me?’ says he. 
“Sure, isn’t it better than to be a beggar ?’ says 
Jack ; ‘and what murder is it to tie a lanthorn 
to an “ould horse’s tail, that would be spancelled 
and turned to graze ?—but ’twould be ten thou- 
sand murders to lose the farm, and the stock, 
and be turned out to beg the world wide.” And 
he went on till the old man was fairly bothered: — 
and—* Let me alone,’ says he, ‘and hould that 
tongue of yours that never had a pleasant word 
on it yet; and I charge you never to pregume 
to talk of the likes to me again.’ And so he 
went away; and says Jack to himself, ‘He 
didn’t tell me not to do it—only I don’t know 
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what to do for a lanthorn’—and away he went, 
paking about, mighty serigus ; but, as it was al- 
ways the way with him, it was nothing good 
that he was thinking about, but quite the con- 
trary. 

Well, Sir, that very evening it came on to 
blow pretty fresh, and before dark it was a 
regular hurricane ; and the family were sitting 
down eating the potatoes, when all of a sudden 
Cournane missed Grumbling Jack, and he asked 
where he was ; (for he was always sure to be first 
in at meals, and to eat more than any two of the 
others, though all the time he'd be talking and 
abusing the very potatoes he'd be putting into 
his mouth—and signs by, they never throve with 
him, for he was always a yallow, hungry-looking 
wretch ;) but no one knew anything about him, 
till one of the childer said they saw him riding 
the ould horse off to the priest’s that day, but 
wouldn't tell what he wanted, only said maybe 
he wouldn’t be home until late, and not to be 
waiting for him; and so they thought no more 
about it, but ate their supper and went to bed ; 
for the night wasso bad they thought, of course, 
that Jack would stop out at the street* near the 
chapel—all but ould Tim, that was uneasy in his 
mind when he remembered what they had been 
talking about in the morning, and couldn't sleep. 
And so he sat up by the fire smoking by himself, 
and all the rest of them snoring about him, 
until it was getting into the morning, and the 
gale was just at its height, when there came 
sume one to the door and tried the latch ; and 
when whoever it was found that it was fastened 
within—for they put a spade again’ it when they 
went to bed—they put their shoulders to it and 
broke the ould door off the hinges; and in they 
came, two men dressed like sailors, and all wet 
and tired; and, when the first of them saw ould 
Tim, he calls out ‘ Father!’ and catches him 
round the neck, and begins screeching and roar. 
ing till he woke the whole family ; and he fell 
to kissing the old map as if it were a purty girl 
he had, instead of an ould fellow, with a goat’s- 
skin beig on him, and the dudthreent jammed 
fast in his mouth—for he didn’t get time to take 
it out, but was half choked with the smoke be- 
fore he could get loose; and, when he did, ‘ Is 
that my son, Pat ?—and what brings you here 
now, and dressed that way?’ says he.—‘ I’m 
your son, Pat, and I’m dressed this way, because 
I’m second mate ‘board a ship, with one Captain 
Killick, if you know him; and that’s what brought 
me here ; and all hands must come down to the 
shore with me, for fear anything would happen ; 
for she’s in the bay to-night.’ With that, all 
got up; and, while they were putting on them, 
Pat said a few words to his wife and children, 
and then away they set down to the shore to- 
gether. It was blowing harder every minute, and 
they could scarcely get along; but, by dint of 
creeping, they made a little way, and, just 
as they got out of the shelter of the gar- 

* Any assemblage of cabins is thus called, particularly 


if there be a whisky-house among them, 
+ Short pipe. 
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den ditch, ‘ Sail, hol’ says the other sailor that 
came with Pat ; ‘1 see her light off here, just on 
a line with the gap, and she seems to be standing 
to the northward,’ says he. So, when he pointed 
it out—‘ God forgive us, that light’s on the top of 
the cliff,’ says ould Tim ; and then his mind mis- 
gave him about Grnmbling Jack, and ‘ For the 
love of God, boys, run that way, a couple of ye, 
and see what it is,’ says he. Just then it mo- 
derated a little between two squalls, and a couple 
of the younger men made for the light, and the 
second sailor with them; and the rest went 
straight down towards the shore ; and, as they 
went along, they saw the light begin to move 
very fast all of a sudden, and then it went out 
all at once ; and then, as if in a minute, the 
storm ceased, and the clouds dispersed, and it 
became quite lightsome like, with the grey of 
the morning. ‘I’m thinking that light was 
there for no good,’ says Pat ; ‘ it must have been 
something more than common, or the gale 
wouldn't stop so soon after it went out; but 
here, we're on the beach. And, sure enough, 
when they got down, they saw the ship a short 
distance from them, just standing off the land ; 
and, as the weather was moderating every 
minute, she made a good tack off into the bay, 
and the day came on quite calm and beauti- 
ful; and there she lay, and they watching her 
for some time, until the young men that went 
after the light came down to them, looking 
mightily grave, entirely. * What ails ye, boys?’ 
says ould Tim; ‘ and what's come of the light ?’ 
‘Oh, then, that was the bad light for some peo- 
ple,’ says one of the lads. ‘What do you mean?’ 
says they, all at once. ‘Come this way, and 
youll see,’ says he—and they did, and sure 
enough when they come round a corner of the 
rock, there, at the bettem of one of the highest 
cliffs, was the ould horse lying dead, with the lan. 
thorn the priest used to have to take out at night 
with him, when he was going to a sick call, tied 
to his tail, and Grumbling Jack lying near him, all 
smashed to pieces, and the life just in him enough 
for him to be able to speak. And his story was 
soon told :—He went to the priest's to borrow the 
lanthorn, pretending be wanted to fetch the 
doctor man to some of the family, and tied it 
round the ould horse’s tail, and was driving him 
along the cliff, spancelled, for a false light to the 
vessels ; and when he heard the boys that were 
sent to see what it was, speaking, he got fright- 
ened, and took off the spancel, and got on the 
horse to gallop away; but the ould horse was 
blind, and took him over the cliff; and he died in 
about half an hour, screeching for the priest ; 
and they say his ghost is seen every stormy 
night driving a headless horse along that very 
cliff. And he was the only one that ever set up 
a false light at Ross Beh—and that’s how he 
euffered for it. And wasn’t it curious, Sir, haw 
Pat came in just at that minute—for bed been 
put ashore in the morning with the other man, 


that was from Killoylin, to go see his family ; 


and they loitered on their way fre to 
Ross Beh, and so they pi Bs 8, ~ * Bus 
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the rest of the family, and Captain Killick—what 
became of them?” said I. ‘‘ Oh, Sir, all I 
heard more, was just the end of the 
children’s story—that ‘they lived as happy as the 
day was long ;’ and if they didn't, that you 
and I may !—It’s dry work this storytelling— 
will I play you a tune now, Sir?” “Take this 
first, Gansey,” said I, handing him a second 
tumbler of punch ; havingconsumed which, he was 
commencing to tune his pipes, when interrupted 
by the driving up of the “ Valentia steam,” as 
the outside car conveying goods and passen- 
gers between Killarney and Cahirsiveen is 
denominated. Finding that Gansey and his son 
were proceeding to the latter place in this 
vehicle, in order tu assist at some merry-making, 
I determined also to travel by it ; and, mounting 





Begley on my pony, took my place accordingly, 
much to the delight of Jack Scannell, the driver, 
who having, hitherto, had no cargo more profit. 
able to him than my heavier luggage, with which 
he could hold no converse, and from which he 
could expect no payment of ‘ driver's fees,’ had 
hitherto entered this as a blank day, so far as 
his private purse was concerned. We proceeded 
from Wales’s for about a mile, towards the foot 
of a conical hill covered with thriving plantations, 
belonging to, and planted by the present Lord 
Headly ; then turned to the left along the banks 
of the river “ Beh,” from which the glen and 
promontory derive their names; crossing which, 
a couple of miles higher up, by a newly ereeted 
bridge, I found myself, for the first time, fairly 
within the precincts of Iveragh. W. R., 
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Continued from last Number. 


LETTER SECOND. 
Lorn K—ny—wn TO LORD W—NF—RD. 


The Whigs and Radicals have storm’d in vain; 

The land, dear W—nf—rd, is our own again ! 

Yes! though they struggled with a giant’s pow’rs, 
They found, dear W—nf—rd, that the chain was ours: 
Ours was the chain that bow’d them to the ground, 
And Hope and Freedom were an empty sound ! 
Yes! Faith has triumph‘d, and our ark is safe, 
Though round it still the angry waters chafe: 

The Church is safe!—and soon the Papist crew 
Shall know what saints, inspired by Heav’n, can do. 
The Orange bands shall bring our land relief, 

Led on by Truth, and our “ Illustrious Chief ;” 

And twice a hundreé thousand swords shall glare 
On the vile serfs, and fill them with despair ; 
Telling, in every drop the falchion draws, 

That God, in mercy, smiles upon our cause! 

And on that glorious day, our cry shall be— 
Charge, in the name of God, and John M'Crea ! 


While you, my dear old friend, were doomed to stay, 
Fixed by the gout, afar from honour’s way, 

*T was mine—so pleased the Lord—to lend my aid 
To the bright, heav’n-raised phalanx, undismay’d, 
Of saints and chiefs—so wise, so eloqguent— 

Who spurn’d the prayers for pity, that were sent 
Krom the benighted heathen, whose sole hope 

Rests in their cause, O'Connell, and the Pope! 


Yes! every claim they urged, though back'd below 
By the vile crew, who aim to overthrow 

Not only King and country, but t’enthral— 

(For which God, in his goodness, d—n them all !)— 
T’enthral our House—our House, my Lord, I say— 
We puff'd into the idle winds away. 


It was a glorious session. We have shewn 
That, though unaided, we can stand alone, 
T’ oppose both King and Commons, nothing loath— 
For we can scorn, or flout, or bully both ! 


Once—but. dear W—nf—rd, this is entre nous— 

I thought THAT slippery L—nd—rst ne'er would do: 
His very cunning seared me, and his smile— 

So sly, so heartless—just the thing for guile; 

His venal speech, his sinful life; in short, 

We know that character was not his forte. 

But, prais’d be Heav'n! the Lord hath oped his eyes, 
To see the beauties of the Church we prize ; 

To see that Christ’s religion falls away, 
Unless ‘tis stuff’d with puddings and high pay ; 





Just as his own poor limbs would cease to thrive 
Unless a pension kept his strength alive. 

The Lord hath done all this, and taught him, too, 
That priests quite well without a flock may do, 

If they but get their incomes ; for the rest, 

Most pay, and fewest hearers, is the best ! 


And so we plead for tithes, that holy thing, 

And o'er the Church our ermined mantle fling, 
And scorn the Papists’ cries; for well we know 
The cause for which they’re suffer’d, here below— 
To till the soil, pay tithes, and feed us well, 
And—how I grieve to say it—go to : 





And yet their creed deserves it. Had you heard 
O'Sullivan, how you'd have blest the Lord, 
Who, in his mercy, gave such millions life 

To spend in bigotry, starvation, strife, 

And hideous creeds—and made both you and me 
As good as human nature e’er can be ! 


Oh. how he painted how a righteous God 
Revenged—by starving on their native sod— 
The millions who before dumb idols fall, 
And yet won’t bend the knee to ws at all! 


Next session, we'll do greater things than these, 
And sweep them off by thousands, at our ease ; 
Since Russell yields so softly, and Spring Rice 
Swallows our worst amendments in a trice, 
We'll prove their pow’rs of stomach ; and, if still 
L—nd—rst is stanch, we'll try a stronger pill. 


*Bove all things else, the Church must be our care ; 

Let that but fall, and our own pow’r lies bare. 

‘¢ Down with the Papists!” be our cry. Unite! 

Our God is good, and aids our arms to smite. 

The Commons will just murmur, and no more, 

When floats our flag still loftier than before : 

For, if the People’s name their might affords—— 

What’s that tous? We're mightier in “ THE Lornps.” 


K—nY—wn. 





LETTER THIRD. 
Lorp Br—cu—ma To Lorn L—ND—rsrT. 


When I lauded your talents, your weight, and your worth, 

*T was the funniest sight ever witness’d on earth, 

To see M—Ilb—rne, and L_—nsd—ne, and all of them 
funk it, 

And a gape, would have swallowed a camel, frem Pl—n- 
k—<tt ! 








When I talk’d of your candour, and want of ambitien, 
The Tories half fancied 1 spoke in derision; 

And, at last, when I boldly declar’d you'd a conscience, 
Old W—ll—ngt—n wink’d and applauded the non- 

sense ; 
And e’en L—nd—nd—rry grew wofully merry 
When I are of — honour :—’t was comical, very ! 
+ * . 


I can’t help considering it wondrously queer 

That twe, so combined in our objects as we are, 
Should take two such different paths, and should meet 
In the very same peint when our triumph’'s complete : 
Both lawyers, whom very deep learning ne’er vexes— 
Both barons—both Chancellors—both of us X X— 
Both pension’d—and both of us cocks of the walk, 
With the peerage wide gaping to hear how we talk : 
And our politics, too—not the twin Siamese 

Were closer united than we are in these; 

For I know very well, and, indeed, you’ve confest— 
(A secret with me is a sacred bequest)— 

That, in spite of your joining the Lords and the Tories, 
And boasting so loud of their virtues and glories, 
And fighting and stabbing the Corporate Bill, 

In your heart, my old boy, you’re a Jacobin still! 


The Lords might survive, and the people forget them, 
But WE shall take cursed good care not to let them : 

In speeches and votes, you will shew how disgusting 
The folly and madness one moment of trusting 

The fate of the people, their rights and their rules, 

To paupers and mountebanks, placemen and fools ! 
Whilst J, in my pamphlets, each fortnight will toss "em 
And gore ’em, with Jenkins and old Winterblossom ; 
Speaking plain truths, such as soon will be spoken 

By willions, and then will their fetters be broken ! 


And yet, with all modesty, here I confess 
The effect of my pamphlets, though something, far less 


STEPPING.STONES IN OUR PROGRESS, &c. 


. Than language and votes such as yours in displaying 






jal 





| The worth of that House where our parts we are playing 


| 


| One session so utterly lost as the last— 





Where everything good to the devil was cast, 

And everything tyrannous, mean, or exclusive, 

Was lauded and strengthen'd, with speeches abusive 
Of all that was noble, or useful, or great— 

Will open all eyes to the triple estate ! 


In this your assistant, so pert yet so big, 

(Like a monkey drest up in Episcopal wig,) 

The wise Ell—nb—r--gh 's of very great use, 

In shewing still farther the glaring abuse, 

Which entitles such ninnies to rule o’er the land, 

And chatter ‘bout things which they can’t understand ! 


In fact—the coincidence surely is curious— 


| This pitiful babbler, so spiteful and furious, 





Reminds me of Sampson—for, leaving alone 

The murderous weapon which both of them own, 

The ringlets of both, and the Dalilah scissors 

Which rendered them both such a prey to the quizzers— 


Only think how, both blinded and both of them jeer’d at 
By the Lords, their great meetings whene’er they appeared 
at. 


They both will pull down, on their own foreheads, souse, 
The pillars that prop up a certain great House, 

Which long has kept captive, and watch'd like a dragon, 
The people who yield not their worship to Dagon! 


Enough. Let us both, my dear C—pley, be ready 
For battle, next session ; determin’d and steady, 
Unwavering in this, the great hope of our being— 
The hope—what a grand one !—of instantly freeing 
The land from a weight which is pressing it down— 
Worst foes of the people—worst friends of the Crown, 


H. B. 


STEPPING-STONES IN OUR PROGRESS TOWARDS THE GREAT 
CHRISTIAN REPUBLIC.* 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Tue idea of a perfect republic is an impossi- | antiquity to see, in a moment, how far wide they 
bility, dissociated from Christianity. It was im- | were, any of them, of so splendid an idea ; and, 


possible for any nation to arrive at it prior to 


Christianity; because it implies that principle of | 


perfect love as the source of right human action, 
and the basis of all political and social organiza- 
tion, which Christianity was the first to intro- 
duce to the world. It implies love as the foun- 
dation of true union between man and man, 
nation and nation; making the chain of human 
sympathy strong as the hope of Heaven itself, 
and extensive as the race. In that love is in- 
cluded the ideal of perfect justice ; and, short of 
the fulness of that divine sentiment, we are short 
of perfect justice. Now, it is only necessary to 
glance at all the republics that ever appeared in 





* The term “republic” is not here used in contradis- 
tinction to that of monarchy, but merely for a govern- 
ment constituted for the general benefit—a res publica, 
or commonweal, whatever be its form or the name of its 
chief officers. Republics, in the popular sense, are, in- 
deed, the governments principally spoken of in this paper, 
because they were express attempts at a more pure and 
perfect mode of government than monarchy, generally the 
result of casual circumstances. 
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if the idea were wanting, how much more the 
carrying of it into practice! Even where the 
idea is possessed, the history of the world, for 
eighteen hundred years, shews that no people has 
been able to embrace and embody it as the ruling 
and inviolable national principle. It includes 
the perfection of the human character—and 
towards that, what a difficult, but what a mighty 
career ! 

But for the idea independent of Christianity, 
the most glorious and perfect of ancient republics 
in the Pagan world were unquestionably those of 
Greece and Rome; and, at the very first look 
we turn upon them, we see how miserably they 
violated the most sacred of human rights. They 
held multitudes of slaves ; they desired freedom 
for themselves, but they took away remorselessly 
that of their fellow-men ; they desired freedom 
as their highest happiness, but they had no re- 
gard for the happiness of their fellows. Their 
notion of freedom was a selfish notion: it was 
but the notion of the tyrant, who aD Ser 
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himself and bold all others in bondage—it was but 
this desire of the tyrant difused over multitudes. 
It was no abstract love of liberty itself, as the 
birthright of the whole race; it was the prin- 
ciple of selfishnéss, outwardly polished, and exalted 
into 4 political maxim., 

The Hebrew republic was a far nearer ap- 
proach to the true principle of human associa- 
tion ; yet it was contaminated with slavery. It 
is not now the question why that, or other cus- 


toins, strange and perplexing to,us as associated | 


with the idea of the Universal Father, was per- 


mitted—that question must be tried on its own | 
preached it, on whatever side, 


ground ; it is sufficient for us here to admit that 
slavery was tolerated in the Hebrew code and 
constitution :—but how different from the slavery 
of the Greeks ! 
) purchase, or reduce to slavery by violence, their 
own countrymen, as the Greeks did: they must 
be purchased from heathen nations. Their bonds- 
men, who might belong to their own people, 
were to be liberated at the end of seven years ; 
except, constrained by domestic ties, they volun- 
tarily chose to continue bondsmen ; and they and 
their famikes must be liberated in the year of 
Jubilee. Their slaves were not to be ill-treated— 
much less at the utter mercy of their masters, 
as were those of the refined Greeks ; but they 
were commanded to be kind to them, and 
reminded, as a motive, that they Bless 
had been bondsmen in a strange ‘land. They 
were not permitted to practise those outrages 
and indignities upon them that the Spartans 
practised upon the Helots, for the avowed pur- 
pose of cultivating in the souls of their children 
the pride of freedom, and making wider the 
space between the master and the slave. They 
were not allowed to degrade, to make drunk, to 
stimulate to various vices their unhappy slaves, 
for the purpose of exciting a contempt of those 
— themselves. They had no institution like 
he Crypteia of that hard people, by which they 
set out occasionally some of their most active 
and enterprising xy young men, to spread them- 
selves in the country, and lie in ambush, till 
opportunity offered of rushing out and murder- 
ing by night the most able and talented of the 
Helots ; so as to keep down at once their num- 
hers and the danger of their aspiring to liberty. 
Nothing like this disgraced the Hebrew polity : 
it was a system over which the Divine Founder 
himself brooded in mercy, and in quick judgment 
upon violence ; and every man felt that he walked 
beneath the sleepless eyes of heaven. The com- 
mand— Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self,” was already inscribed in their law; and, 
though they might not, like their posterity, be 
very ready to interpret it as applying the cha- 
racter of neighbour to the slave, yet was it alto- 
gether a vast advance in the bosch of human love, 
beyond that of every other nation. This was not 


the perfect rev elation of that system of human | 


affection which existed i in the Divine Mind; it 
was a system adapted to a mediate and immature 
condition of pensar: —the perfect system came 
in Christianity! ‘That was, as it were, the very 


The Hebrews were not allowed | 
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opening of the heavens, the sweeping away of the 
thick clouds of the errors, sensual and moral, of 
four thousand years, and the pouring down of 
the full light of eternity upon earth. In it the 
great law of love stood emblazoned in the eyes 
of man, in broad and resplendent characters, as 
the law and legitimate motive of all human ac- 
tions and systems of society. t was not given 
in one solitary instance, as in.the older Hebrew 
code, amid voluminous ritual and prohibitory 
ordinances ; but it was written, as it were, on 
all sides of the great pillar of the Christian cove. 
nant, the great charter of man. Whoever ap. 
saw written in 
mighty characters—Gop 1s Love ; and beneath 
this most precious and triumphant sentence— 
this proclamation from the very heart of heaven, 

full of confidence, and power, and invincible hope 
to men—they saw written—‘* Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself;” and to this name of neigh- 
bour a signification attached wide as the limits 
of the earth, as the beatings of the human heart: 

“ Thou salt do as thou wouldst be done by ;” 

«Thou shall love thy enemies, and do good to 
those that hate thee 3” “ A new commandment I 
give unto you—that ye love one another.” 

Here was a revelation immense in its reach and 
in its consequences, as it was sublime and beau- 
tiful. It was the revelation of a system not 
formed for a city or a continent even, but for 
Man!—not foraclass or a colour, but for man in all 
his circumstances, a!l his habitations, and through 
all the needs of his nature. The moment this law 
would become really operative, there would be 
an end of slavery ; there would be an end of 
political tyranny and spiritual delusion ; there 


would be an end of constitutions formed for mili- 


tary glory, or the display of mere patriotism. The 
root of all justice was shewn to lie in love ; the 
object was the universal union of men—the end, 

theiruniversal happiness. I speak not now of those 
greater consequences of Christianity, strete hing 
themselves through eternity, but merely of that 
portion of them that affect our present exis- 
tence. As a principle on which to erect human 
governments, it was essentially popular, and 
certain to revolutionize the globe. In the words 
into which it has been framed by a modern phi- 
losopher, who has had the merit, not of discover- 
ing it—for it was written on the very gates of 
Christianity itself—but of applying it directly to 
modern jurisprudence—it was the principle of 
“the greatest happiness for the greatest possible 
number.” 

And Christ came, in his own person, a perfect 
and living embodiment of it—he came one of 
the people. Jt is true, he drew his mortal 
lineage from a line of kings; but of kings long 
dethroned ; and from them he took no name, as 
kings. He never was called the son of Solomon 
—the most eplendidly regal, in his nature, his 
tastes, and his renown, of all his ancestors ; but of 
David, as “the man after God’s own heart.” 
But he left it to others to call him the son of 
David $ he seldom, if ever, used that title him- 
self ; his favourite appellation—as indicative of 
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his assumed nature and work, indicative of his 
assuming that nature as part of the whole, and 
not as part of a part, and of his work as belong- 
ing to and extending to the whole—was, the 
Son of Man! He came as one of the people— 
poor, and claiming no other earthly distinction 
than that of the Great Mediator. He gave 
neither to wealth, nor rank, nor title, nor pro- 
fession, the splendour and sanction of his birth 
and kinship; he was neither of the hierarchy 
nor the aristocracy—of the civil government nor 
the law; he was of the people—walking with 
them in streets and deserts, healing their griefs 
and pains, and preaching to their astonished ears 
in words of condolence and blessing. And yet 
he belonged not merely to the people of his own 
country, but of all countries and all times. No 
assumption of rank or office of any kind ever 
drew colourable pretence from him ; his person, 
his doctrines, his spirit, were all bound up with 
the interests of undivided humanity, and devoted 
to the happiness of the whole species. It is said, 
indeed, that he did not oppose, denounce, or 
run counter to the established government ; and 
it is true that he did not tell the Jews to throw 
off the yoke of the Romans; but he worked by 
surer, though slower means. Yet he denounced 
the oppressors of his country—the proud scribe, 
the prouder Pharisee, the oppressive lawyer—in 
the most awful terms ; and he promulgated prin- 
ciples that must utterly overturn not only every 
human government, but every human institu. 
tion that is formed in hostility to the interests of 
the whole race. He sowed the seeds of universal 
justice and universal benefit to mankind—like the 
grass of the earth, that, though trodden under 
fuot of millions and for generations, scorched by 
hottest suns, and withered by fiercest winters, 
shall never be annihilated ; but, like it, shall 
creep on and spread, and clothe the whole bosom 
of the world; seeds that every wind should 
blow, and every biliow bear towards their desti- 
nation. He cast down, into the mass of human 
impulses, a leaven that should leaven the whole 
lump, converting everything into its own nature. 
For, however some may affect to startle at the 
assertion, and to regard it as a desecration of his 
divine and most beautiful character, it is still 
true that Christ was the first and greatest of 
reformers, and that his system is a system of 
universal and irresistible reform, that must and 
shall go on, sapping and overturning, while there 
is an evil institution in government or society, 
or false, and, therefore, pernicious maxims in 
religion or morals. It is, in more than a religious 
sense, a stone cut out of the mountains without 


hands, that shall grow till it fill the whole earth. | 


It is not more true in an eternal than a temporal 
sense, that it is the truth that shall make us 


It were an idle waste of words to attempt to 
shew how immensely a government founded on 
this principle must differ from all that ever yet 
existed ; for what an expansion of the circle of 
human sympathy it requires, beyond not merely ‘ 





nations of a Plato or a Sir Thomas More !—how 
much higher a class of views, motives, and 
desires, it demands !—how complete an antago. 
nism of spirit to that of all former governments— 
glory, snatched from mere patriotism and mili- 
tary exploit, and placed on the head of the 
philanthropist, and the soother of human misery 
in its forlorn dens and its most abject forms ! 

To say nothing of such a system as the Spar- 
tan—a system on which historians have lavished 
so much marvellous praise ; a system the most 
abominable that can be conceived ; a system that 
ground down every nobler sentiment and quality 
of human nature, except fortitude and devotion 
to the State; that extingnished all the tender 
emotions, the graces of literature and art—all 
the delicacies of love, the purity of female 
modesty, the strength of chastity, the amenities 
and affections of domestic life ; that taught theft 
and infanticide ; that maintained a whole people 
on the produce of slavery; and, not content 
with robbing their countrymen of their rights 
and dooming them to perpetual labour, steeped 
them in vice and scorn, and murdered them to 
hold them in subjection: to do all this—to strip 
life of its graces, of its generous impulses, its 
more beautiful and humanizing pursuits, for the 
sole purpose of creating a race of iron men, 
hard, selfish, and unfeeling, and converting the 
state into a mere military machine—I say, to 
pass Over a system so monstrously unnatural as 
this, and to take Athens as the fairest specimen 
of a republic, as it was the first of Pagan 
nations:—what a retrogression ishere! Splendid 
as was the genius of the Athenians, noble as 
were many of their deeds, beautiful the arts, the 
poetry, and philosophy, which they created for 
themselves and all mankind—yet we behold in 
them, too, a whole people maintained on the 
fruits of slavery ; a people whose liberty and 
safety were alternately endangered by the dis. 
contents of their slaves and the enormous wealth 
of their aristocracy ; irritable and capricious ; 
now committing some violence, and now suffer- 
ing it; putting to death their greatest philoso- 
pher, and banishing their most righteous states. 
man; in the midst of their boasts of freedom 
often deluded and controlled by an imperious 
oligarchy ; vindictive in resentment, overbéar. 
ing in alliance, unconscionable in exactions from 
their tributaries, and fond of war; jealous of 
every growing State ; and, with all their parade 
of patriotism, finding it difficult to extend their 
sympathies from the walls of Athens to the limits 
of Greece. 

To place the purest idea of a State drawn frem 
this gifted nation, or from the magnanimonas and 
| conquest-loving Roman republic, in its best days, 
in contrast with that presented to our minds in 
Christianity, is to see how superior that of 
Christianity is. 

It was against the spirit of these ancient States, 
so much admired by the learned of all ages—the 
mere spirit of freedom, but fréedéin never con- 
templated for more than certain Gastés of the 
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extend liberty from grades of society to men, as 
men ; to repress the spirit of military glory, and 
substitute the spirit of social improvement. By 
ennobling our common nature—by rescuing its 
immortality from the doubts and flimsy specula- 
tions of the old philosophers, proclaiming it 
from heaven, and attesting it by miracles—men 
were taught not only to respect themselves, but 
to respect their fellows. There was not a 
rational being, however low—not a slave, not a 
savage, roaming the most distant desert, or 
skulking in the vilest den—but was shewn to 
possess an immortal nature. The words, ‘ God 
is no respecter of persons,” “ God has made of 
one biood all the nations of the earth,” were 
words pregnant with an utter revolution of the 
philosophy of legislation; and when those an- 
cient States had passed away, and after a long 
night, the great nations of modern Europe 
began to assume form and consequence—it found 
there another enemy to combat, in the spirit of 
feudalism. 

The spirit of feudalism was but the old spirit 
of human selfishness, exhibiting itself in a new 
shape. Its policy was to clothe itself with 
honour—a poor substitute for Christian prin- 
ciple ; to cast honour around it as an atmo- 
sphere ; to breathe it ; to make it its very life ; 
to trace it from the king as a fountain, dropping 
down sundry steeps till it reached the lowest 
receptacle that could receive it. It was a stream 
that ran exactly the wrong way: instead of flow- 
ing from the people, as the source of all legitimate 
government, it ran from the king, but never 
reached the people—it was not for them ; the 
people were, in the eye of feudalism, nothing. 
Its system was one of factitious grades—of royal- 
ties and aristocracies—of stars, banners, and 
escutcheons, Democracy, the great spirit of the 
ancient world, had no being or part in it. It 
promulgated the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings ; the divine right of the Church—a great 
machine created and held in alliance with feu- 
dalism ; and the divine right of tithes as its por- 
tion. It dealt largely in hereditary offices and 
honours, though it could not secure hereditary 
wisdom. It asserted the right of conquest—that 
is, the robber’s right, who has strength enough 
to seize and to hold. 


For why ?—because the good old rule 
Sufficeth them—the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 
WorDswoRTH. 
War was the grand source of all glory and 
good to them ; because they could seize on an 
empire, and parcel it out to their nobles and 
knights, their earls and counts, vavasours and 
thanes; one holding territories from another, 
through a series of grades, in a strong chain of 
mutual and dependent strength, by which the 
throne was upheld, as by a ruck of adamant, and 
the people were crushed as firmly beneath it. 
This was the origin of all our modern govern- 
ments; and it is impossible to conceive two 
things more opposed than this feudal system and 
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Christianity : Christianity holding the people as 
every thing—feudalism, as nothing ; Christianity 
regarding the government as made for the peo. 
ple—feudalism, as the people made for the govern. 
ment. It is not to be wondered at that two 
such antagonist powers should have strained 
and struggled against each other as they have. 
Whilst Christianity could be held in abeyance— 
while the State Church instinctively made com. 
mon cause with feudalism, and veiled the great 
truths of Christianity in a mass of monkish 
rubbish—all was well with the system. But the 
unquenchable splendours of Christianity streamed 
through the chinks of the priestly fabric ; and 
the first symptoms of their effect became visible 
in the institution of chivalry. It sent forth its 
champions to defend the right and succour the 
oppressed : but this was but a faint gleam; for 
its objects were chiefly those within the proscribed 
pale of honour—the oppressions of the people 
concerned it little. The first great outburst of 
the popular principle was in the Magna Charta 
of England—and a mighty one it was in its con- 
sequences to the whole civilized world. From 
that hour, the eyes of the people were unsealed 
to their rights and importance ; from that hour, 
their energies were quickened ; commerce grew, 
cities sprung up, arts flourished—and there was 
a great people. 

When Europe was become strong enough to 
grasp the immense powers and advantages they 
opened, Providence seems to have prepared a 
series of the most brilliant discoveries—miracles 
we may call them—that quickened, as with new 
life-blood, the whole popular being ; and gave to 
the developement of general wealth, knowledge, 
power, and enterprise, an inconceivable rapidity. 
The mariner’s compass was invented, and gave 
wings to commerce. “ The Spirit of the Stone,” 
as Shelley has beautifully termed it, opened new 
worlds to the wondering gaze of the old, and 
and brought fresh wealth and fresh motives for 
activity. Then came the invention of printing— 
Ture Press!—that stupendous power that has 
added strength to the strong, and penetrated 
through the whole moral mass of society with its 
streams of knowledge, like the electric fire through 
the veins of the earth—that has annihilated, in the 
work of human regeneration, all distinctions but 
those of virtue and intellect. Through it the 
poorest man, whose voice would have been raised 
in vain amongst the great and affluent, can send 
from his den of obscurity, words that startle, and 
quicken the spirit and enlighten the eyes of mil- 
lions. From the hidden cell of the poet and phi- 
losopher, words, like winged spirits, fly over 
ocean and continent, and change the current of 
opinion, and determine the existence or the force 
of all institutions. Through it the timid become 
bold, the bashful gather assurance ; and the slow 
of speech, nay, the dumb themselves, are invest- 
ed with an omnipotent eloquence. It can hardly 
be questioned that it has given a purer force to 
Janguage, and a more prevailing acumen to rea- 
son; for the most gifted mind can deliver its 
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the harry and irritations of present circumstan- 
ces, upon paper, and can win for them a more 
patient attention, and a securer endurance. We 
know the wondrous things this great power has 
done for us. Speedily, and as one of its earliest 
consequences, came the Reformation ; and from 
that moment mind has gone on battling with 
mind, opinion with opinion; truth has become 
widely known ; science has progressed ; arts been 
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awakened ; and the people have learned to know | 


their own power. In this brilliant career, Eng- 
land has taken a foremost place. 


The position 


of England, at this moment, is one—for splendour, | 


for power, for the immense interests of humanity 
that surround it and hang upon it—such as no 
nation ever yet occupied. And whence is it? 
She has stood steadfast, amid all her growth of 
knowledge and strength, by the truth of Chris- 
tianity. As if Providence would afford the world 
an everlasting demonstration that it is only in 
clinging to this revelation of the rights and im- 
portance of man as a species, we were allowed to 
witness the first French Revolution. The phi- 
losophers who laboured to effect it, laughed to 
scorn the moral superiority attributed to Christi- 
anity ; they renounced its alliance, and proceeded 
to set up a Republic, under the guidance of 
“ pure reason ;” a republic which, in the hey- 
day of its melancholy triumph, renounced Chris- 
tianity as the national religion. We all know 
the consequence—the most bloody scene of anar- 
chy on record, ending in a military despotism. 
England stood firm by the great Christian code ; 
and the consequence has been, that, while France 
has suffered revolution after revolution, bloodshed 
after bloodshed—its sensitive people rising, ever 
and anon, and, in a paroxysm of indignation, 
dashing down the erections of arbitrary power— 
yet, with a strange fatality, taking little care to 
secure a wide elective franchise, and therefore 
ending where they began, injuring instead of acce- 
lerating the cause of liberty ;—while France has 
been doing this, England has been going on in a 
march of bloodless reformation—a progress with- 
out violence, without carnage, without a preci- 
pitate destruction of good and bad together. She 
has gone on scattering knowledge amongst the 
people, strengthening and enlightening the po- 
pular feeling, and working in its ameliorated 
mood : and the popular power it is which at this 
moment rules, and stands in conscious security 
of moulding the whole constitution to its requir- 
ings. 

Look at the House of Commons! Never, in 
the whole history of the world, did any legislative 
assembly occupy so illustrious a position, and 
holé in its hands such momentous interests, 
It, in fact, legislates not merely for England, but 
for the world; for to the words uttered in that 
House, two of the most gigantic powers that ever 
obeyed the will of man—steam and the press— 
acting in conjunction, give wings. They are 
borne to the extremities of the earth. Through- 
out civilized Europe all eyes are turned on the 
movements of that House. The people, with 
beating hearts, catch up the accents of its 








patriotic orators; the throned despots in their 
palaces hear them and tremble. Even that vast 
and formidable Russia thinks it needful to 
answer in its government gazette the strictures 
of its independent senators. In that House, the 
actions of every foreign prince are canvassed ; 
every lurking design is dragged to light ; every 
oppressor is made to hear the words of honest 
indignation, At home, that august assembly 
looks round and marks for its fall every remnant 
of feudal privilege which stands in the way of 
the common good, Already the political church 
is warned of its closing cycle; already the aris- 
tocratic branch of the government is weighed 
and found wanting ; and pledges are given to 
erase every distinction between subject and sub- 
ject of an ecclesiastical origin. 

Can any one see this and not perceive whither 
we are tending? If he cannot, let him ther 
look at the people. There, too, the same power 
is at work ; it is the very power, indeed, which 
animates the House of Commons. There, too, 
the press is doing its work. It is spreading 
education throughout every house ; and education 
is again strengthening and extending the opera- 
tions of the press. Schools of all kinds are filled 
—from those of the mere infant to those of the 
full-grown youth—Sunday schools, evening 
schools, National and Lancasterian schools, besides 
the various academies and colleges of a wealthier 
class ; while the press, impelled by the power 
of steam, is busily employed for them. Books, 
magazines, all reading is made cheap for them— 
thanks to Lord Brougham ; and leaves are daily, 
hourly, scattered from the tree of knowledge in 
millions, and blown tothe four quartersof the hea- 
vens, inscribed—Truth, Freedom, Social Order, 
and the Common Good. All classes read them— 
the citizen by his fire, the shepherd on his hills, 
the mechanic at his stall, snatches a moment to 
read them, and forgets his cares; the youth 
reads them on the country stile; the child on 
its stool at its mother’s knees: all classes read 
them—and can any one doubt whither we are 
going? All things are tending to the establish- 
ment of the great Christian Republic to which I 
have alluded in the title—a Republic which, 
whether adorned with the name of king or presi- 
dent at its head, shall have the good of every 
human being at its heart. That is the result 
towards which knowledge and civilization, under 
the guidance of Christianity, are leading us: a 
state in which there will be but one code of 
morality acknowledged, whether for political or 
private life—that of Christianity ; a code which 
teaches us that man is not made for the govern. 
ment, but the government for man; and which 
bases all its ordinances on the law of love, and 
builds them up in that perfect justice which 
alone can spring from it. 

But it cannot be denied that many and vast 
are the obstacles yet to be removed out of our 
way. Strong as is the true moral feeling gene- 
rated in the community, yet awful are the masses 
of corruption, wide the dreary deserts of unculti. 
vated humanity to which our influences have not 
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reached, In the dense obscurity of the alleys 
and serge cities, and in the slumberous ne- 
giect of far-off valleys and hamlets, what thou- 
eb at tens of thousands of people live a wo- 
ful life of blank ignorance, struggling poverty, 
and vice-degraded mind! Strong, therefore, as 
is the moral and political power attained, strong 
too is the resistance to be overcome. We have 
yet the gilded columns of feudalism to pull down ; 
we have prejudices and passions, cemented by 
ages of existence, to root up. We have the aris- 
tocracy yet clinging to the system which has 
nourished them and exhausted us ; and standing 
at bay, with exasperated passions, in defence of 
those privileges which they have learned to re- 
gard as rights. The law of primogeniture has, 
in their case, given to one child the family 
estate, and cast all the rest on the country for 
support. For them, therefore, the church, the 
army, the navy have been opened ; official situa- 
tions at home and in the colonies created ; every 
public institution of every kind been filled with 
them, to the detriment of better qualified men.* 
And what these could not accommodate, a liberal 
pension-list has enrolled in its golden catalogue. 
This has been the source of all our grievances. 
Hence, wars have been promoted ; corruptions, 
official, military, and ecclesiastical, multiplied 
prodigiously, and a fellow-feeling with every 
foreign despotism kept alive. All this has yet to 
be swept away, and it is evident with no easy 
hand ; and not only this, but all those monstrous 
fiscal impositions, those commercial restrictions 
and prohibitions, by which it is sought to bolster 
up an excessive rent-roll, at the expense of our 
traffic with the whole world. Great, indeed, are 
the hostile principles with which we have to com- 
bat; and not the least of them that very com- 
mercial spirit of this nation, fostered by the eco- 
nomists into an insatiable craving, till the ac- 
cumulation of capital appears the sole good, and 
men of no value but as machines for its crea- 
tion. 
In a former paper—‘“‘ Nooks of the World”— 
I alluded to the wide chasm opened between the 
middle and labouring classes, by these causes ; 
and shall here only remark that, with our system 
of large factories and large farms, has kept pace 
another system—that of large prisons and large 
workhouses, in some of which the wretched peo- 
ple of many different parishes have been collected 
together, and not a few of them imprisoned for 
life for thesolecrimeof poverty. Here, then, isthe 
crisis in which all the sympathies and energies 
of a Christian nation are demanded in the behalf 
of the poor. Till our feudal evils are destroyed, 
till our social obstacles are thrown down, the 
labour of the poor must be inadequately remu- 
nerated, their time absorbed, and, consequently, 
the moral culture of themselves and children re- 
tarded. While Parliament, then, is contending 
publicly with these evils, it behoves the British 
publi¢ to knit up the gaps in the hody politic ; 


~ ©And of publici tutions, too; as cient] evidenced 
oy ‘the Parliamentary 1 inquiry into de stats of the British 
useum. 











to encourage the desponding ; to comfort the 
forlorn ; and te strengthen the political, moral, 
and social sympathies in the heart of the State, as 
much as possible. It is by these means that the 
great crisis must be passed, and the very govern- 
ment enabled to grapple with its great objects ; 
for it is from the spirit of the people that the 
sustaining and propelling power must be sup. 
plied. 

And this power will be supplied. We turn our 
eyes upon the host of institutions in active 
existence for these very purposes, and we see at 
once that success is certain, and feel how strong 
is that pulse in the English heart, which is 
quickened by the Christian principle of ‘ loving 
our neighbour as ourselves.’ Look at all the 
popular institutions that—in addition to our old 
ones, of hospitals, infirmagries, dispensaries, peni- 
tentiaries, alms-houses for the aged, governor. 
schools, asylums for the blind, the dumb, the 
insane—have sprung up in the hour of their 
need: schools of all kinds, with new and won- 
derful facilities of tuition ; bible societies ; tract 
societies ; benevolent societies, directing their 
attention to almost every distress or casualty 
that can affect the indigent ; anti-slavery so- 
cieties; savings’-banks; mechanics’ institutes 
and libraries ; prison discipline societies ; tem- 
perance societies ; societies for the eheap diffu- 
sion of knowledge. 

Here is an array of social and intellectual 
machinery, such as no nation beside ever pos- 
sessed ; machinery peculiarly Christian ; machi- 
nery of which the noblest Pagan nation had no 
perception, 

“ Ye miserable ancients, had ye these ?”’ 

The political philosophers may tell me that all 
these things are weak and delusive palliations of 
evil, and tend only to destroy the spirit of seli- 
dependence. [I care not for their wise saws. 
They are institutions starting out of the very 
bosom of Christian love ; peculiar means adapted 
to peculiar needs ; and, without which, dread- 
ful must have been the destitution, the despair, 
and the ignorance of millions. And, most excel- 
lent as is the spirit of self-dependence, and not 
lightly to be weakened, of what use is it when 
self has no rezource—when its total means of 
existence may lie buried beneath an enormous 
pressure of national debts and misdoings, over 
which it has no control? These institutions are, 
then, the safety-valves by which the violence of 
explosive feeling is prevented ; and which, by 
enlarging the views and strengthening the whole 
moral being of the people, has led them with 
such admirable patience through their distress, 
in the wise hope of coming amendment. Of 
these institutions J cannot say more here; but I 
wish to make a few remarks on three great 
agencies that are now actively developing them- 
selves with a peculiar adaptation to our present 
needs :-— 

The Principle of Mora Envucation introduced 
into our Popular Schools. 

The Labourers Friend Society. 





The Provident and Visiting Society. 
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The frst of these is a mighty stride in our 
eareer of sovial regeneration. Inthe mechanical 
system: and business routing of popular educa- 
tion—in the science of commupicating to large 
masses the greatest quantity of elementary know- 
ledge in the least possible time—we had made 

wonderful progress. Experiment after experi- 
ment, on a broad scale, had shewn us what to re- 
ject and what to apply more efficiently. In all 
the movements of a popular school, and applica- 
tion of systematic power, we seemed approach- 
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ing perfection. A popular school, with its host | 


of healthful-looking children, fired with a gene- | 


rous spirit of emulation—answering questions in 
ull the brauches of their education with a ready 
correctness, and especially performing feats in 
mental calculation truly astonishing—was a 
beautiful and heart-cheering sight. But still there 
was a something wanting. The result in com. 
mon life did not answer to the promise. Men 
looked at the huge machinery of education in 
motion, and then at its effects on general society, 
und were amazed and disappointed. QOur statis- 
tical reports exhibited, with the growth of popu- 
lation, a relative growth of crime; our own in. 
tercourse with the labouring classes convinced 
us of the lamentable deficiency of the sense of 
right and wrong amongst them. These things 
struck the philanthropist with sorrow, and the 
opponent of social improvement with triumphant 
delight. The hostile asked, What has your edu- 
cation done ?—and the friends of knowledge were 
silent. Every instance-of guilt or perverted 
talent in the educated poor, was held up and 
magnified, as a proof of the mischief of educat- 
ing them at all. The more sagacious had long 
perceived and pointed out the cause of the de- 
fect ; but, in the enthusiasm of mechanical suc- 
cess, they were not listened to: but, at length, 
the truth burst on the minds of the promoters of 
general schools. They saw that a mere literary 
education, was a body without a soul ; that the 
moral and religious feelings and faculties wanted 
educating too; that knowledge, however dry 
and external, was power, but power undirected ; 

that, to sharpen the mere infellect, was to put 
keen weapons into the hands of a giant—and 
what giant so gigantic as mind ?—without teach- 
ing him to use them beneficially ; and that, if 
they would really reap moral and religious fruits 
from their exertions, they must cultivate the 
moral sense, quicken the perception of right and 
wrong, and call into play the affections and the 
conscience. ‘hey must give to children a prac- 





tical acquaintance with the plain, simple, but 
sublime principles of the New Testament, so 
admirably comprised in that one sentence—“ To 
do justice, to love mercy, and walk humbly | 
before God.” 

Here is the grand solution of our deficiency 
in popular education ; and, if this new power be 
as prudently directed as it is now ardently em- 
braced, it will work a greater change in the con- 
dition of the poor in the ten coming years, than 
has marked the last hundred. And will it be 





confined to the poor? No: the influence of a | 
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pure and healthful morality, diffused through the 
operative ultitudes, will gow Neng 

make itself felt in all classes. Jt is 

power which, whether as politicians a se 
must regard with the intensest interest ; ai it 
by this power that all our reforms! 

pelled and protected. What ty ge save i, 

a tov fatal facility —from rasbness and impatien 

in removing old institupjions ¢ 2? What ehall shie ia 


a mighty people, in securing its rights long with- 
held, from the evil temptation to trample down 


the rights of others : ? What shall give it that 

sure discrimination between the salutary and the 
noxious, shewing the just boundaries and inhibi- 
tions of social freedom; so that we may remove 
excrescences, and yet touch no vital principle; in 
faet, which shall give the lie to all the prognos- 
tics of the timid or the interested, and realige all 
that good and great men live for in this world : ° 
—Coxsesence, Moral Jnreniscesce, and Cunis- 
TIAN Paincipie ! 

Profound, therefore, must be the gratylation 
with which every friend of man must wi 
this great reform in popular educati is 
laying of a new and sure foundation, I i 
proclaimed as the very corner-stone of the eon- 
stitution of infant schools; many of the largest 
popular schools have already adopted it; and 
beautiful are the evidences of its working — 
have been published, especially in the 
School] of Edinburgh : and now that ed 
its own journals, quarterly and monthly, i in “ - 
it is zealously and eloquently advocated, } must 
speedily become the universal basis of il 
education. Great good those journals haye al- 
ready done, by analyzing and comparing ya- 
rious continental educational systems——¥ ether 
of Fellenburg, Pestalozzi, the Prussian patjogal 
ones, or those which the two modern apostles of 
Christianity, in all its energy of love, Neff and 
Oberlin, have so admirably demonstrated may be 
interwoven with the pastoral duties of rural dis- 
tricts. In popular education, a new era haa eyi- 
dently begun, 

The Lasourer’s Fasenp Socusty, is another 
agent, marking a livelier tone of human ‘Sympa- 
thy amongst us, and is worthy of the serious at- 
tention of every Englishman. It is a mejancholy 
confession, but it is true, that, horrible as ig in- 
eendiarism, it was that diabolical practice which 
alone awoke Government and the landed interest 
to the actual condition of the rural labourers. 
Cobbett, for twenty years, had pointed out their 
declining situation, and insisted on the necessity 
of something being dene for them; hut it was 
only when the farmers ricks and barns were ip a 
blaze around them, and we seemed threatened 
with a servile belium of peculiar horrors, $hat 
we started from our seliish sleep. 

What is it has se seen, and almest 50 entirely, 
swept aside those horrors? The hespoem.et 
provisions has done something, and phe. pe 
insurance of ricks and farm-byijdings someth the 
more ; but the main cause is to be 
greater sympathy and attention that t 
ers have seceived from their wealthy 
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and employers. So far are they from all having 

employment, that it is not so long ago that our 

benevolent -law commissioners were serious- 

ly ‘proposing to transport numbers of them from 

the southern counties to the manufacturing dis- 

tricts, as if they were serfs or born thralls ; and 

where they are employed, it is, in many places, 

at half the ordinary rate of wages. I saw men, 

last autumn, near the Cornish coast, labouring at 

the ponderous work of clearing the land of blocks 

of granite of several hundred weights each, and 

piling them up in walls, for six shillings per week 

and their dinners—pretty often consisting of 
fish-pie, or turnip-pie, or fare equally econo- 
mical. But there is a more general disposition 
to assist them, and that is quickly felt and ac- 

knowledged. The allotment system, one of the 
chief objects of the Labourers Friend Society, is 
one particularly gratifying to them ; and, as it 
can be extended to them without the sacrifice of a 
single shilling on the part of the landowners, is 
deserving of the most universal attention. They 
have only to set out a piece of land, in portions 
of from half a rood to a rood or more, as may be 
sufficient for a man and his family to cultivate 
at leisure hours, and let it at the ordinary rate 
of tillage land. To the landlord, there is no loss 
of rent; to the labourer, his lot costs him only 
a few shillings, and it is a source of infinite in- 
terest to him. There he grows his potatoes, and, 
indeed, all the vegetables he may need; and 
such, indeed, as, without this little blessed plot 
of ground, he or his would never enjoy. There 
he, perhaps, grows a little harvest of corn for 
frumenty for his children, or the satisfaction of 
eating a cake of his own growing. There, in the 
early summer mornings, in the dusk of evening, 
he is busily at work, often with his wife and 
children ; or, while he is labouring for his mas- 
ter, his wife or boys are digging, and hoeing, 
and weeding there. That the plan answers, is 
sufficiently evinced by the avidity with which 
every lot of land is sought after and occupied. 
I have seen allotments set out by private gen- 
tlemen in various parts of the country—in 
Nottinghamshire, Northamptonshire, Hertford- 
shire, and Berkshire ; and, everywhere, it was 
beautiful to see how completely they were culti- 
vated, how every inch of ground was planted, 
and what a variety of articles had come together, 
what a variety of tastes shewn themselves, in 
these plots of ground. 

Cheap as corn and potatoes may be, they must 
be still cheaper to a poor man when produced 
from a piece of land at a moderate rent, and from 
his own extra-hour labour; but, if he did not 
save a farthing in the value of his crop, yet the 
pleasure of possession, of occupation, of feeling 
that he is regarded by his wealthy neighbours, 
would make the poor labourer cling to his allot- 
ment with a fond and firm hold. If his produce 
were no cheaper, yet, oh! how infinitely sweeter 
to his taste! And then the motive toa pure and 
healthful pursuit, instead of the pot-house and 
poaching! Thomson the poet, when found by 
Quin in bed at noon, and being asked why he 
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did not rise earlier, replied he “ had nae motive ;’’ 
and it is in perhaps nine!casesjout of ten that 
men poach, and drink, and set fire to barns, because 
to honourable exertion they‘ have “ nae motive,” 
It is curious, too, to see what an interest, what 
a sympathy, what an enthusiasm spring up in 
the minds of those landlords who have set out 
allotments. I have conversed with some of them, 
and found they had no wish to educate the 
labouring class—nay, were hostile to it—calling 
teaching themto read, a well-meaning chimera ;— 
yet did they talk of the moral influence of their 
allotments in terms quite romantic. Well,,so let 
them! What is one man’s chimera is another 
man’s matter of fact. To their denser squirical 
neighbours, their allotments are chimeras; and 
others, their still more enlightened neighbours, 
who deem books no chimera, will come and intro. 
duce them; and of the rea! effect of books, a 
striking instance was given in “ Nooks of the 
World.” So the great work will goon. And 
that cottage allotments will go on, I sincerely 
trust, till every labourer has a piece of ground 
for his cultivation, to add to the fatness of his 
pig and the comforts of his fireside. It is, in 
some sort, making restitution for the commons on 
which his cow, his pig, his flock of geese; and his 
children used to stroll, and that are now gone to 
swell huge rent-rolls. 

But the mechanic, as well as the rural labourer, 
should partake of this great advantage. There 
are, in the outskirts of Nottingham, upwards of 
5000 gardens, the bulk of which are occupied 
by the working-class. A good many there are 
belonging to the substantial tradesmen and 
wealthier inhabitants; but the great mass are 
those of the mechanics. These lie on various 
sides of the town, in expanses of many acres in 
a place, and some of them as much as a mile and a 
half distant from the centre of the town. Inthe 
winter, they have rather a desolate aspect, with 
their naked trees and hedges, and all their little 
summer-houses exposed, and damp-looking, and 
forlorn ; but, in spring and summer, they look 
exceedingly well—in spring, all starred with 
blossoms, all thick with leaves ; and their sum- 
mer-houses peeping pleasantly from amongst 
them. The advantage of these gardens to the 
working-class of a great manufacturing town, is 
beyond calculation ; and I believe no town in 
the kingdom has so many of them, in proportion 
to its population. It were to be desired that the 
example of the Nottingham artisans was imitated 
by those of other great towns; or rather that 
the taste for them was encouraged, and, in fact, 
created, by the example of the middle classes, 
and by patriotic persons laying out fields for 
this purpose, and letting them at a reasonable 
rate. A wide difference in the capability of 
indulging in this healthful species of recreation, 
must, of course, depend on the species of manu- 
facture carried on. Where steam-engines 
abound, and are at the foundation of all the 
labours of a place, as in Manchester, for instance, 
there vou will find few gardens in the possession 





of the mechanics, The steam-engine is a never- 












resting, unweariable, unpersuadable giant and 
despot ; and will go on thumping and setting 
thousands of wheels and spindles in motion ; 
and men must stand, as it were, the slaves of 
. its unsleeping energies. Oh! what was the fate 
of the ancient genii to the fate of our modern 


mechanics! What was the fate of “ the slaves 
of the lamp,” or the slaves of the talismanic 
ring, to that of the slaves of the steam-engine ! 
They could vanish and lie at rest till came the 
irresistible call; they could sport over ocean 
and desert, through the air and the clouds; 
they could speed into the depths of space, and 
wander amid the inconceivable mysteries and 
miracles of unknown worlds, till the omnipotent 
spell recalled them to execute some temporary 
wish of their tyrant, and then return to a wide 
liberty. But the slave of the steam-engine must 
be at the beck of his tyrant night or day, with 
only such intervals as barely suffice to restore 
his wearied strength and faculties :—therefore, 
you shall not see gardens flourish and summer- 
houses rise in the vicinity of his hurrying and 
tremendous power. But where he is not or but 
partially predominates, there may the mechanic 
enjoy the pleasures of a garden. And how many 
are those pleasures ! 

Early in the spring—as soon, in fact, as the 
days begin to lengthen, and the shrewd air to 
dry up the wintry moisture—you may see them 
getting into their gardens; clearing away the 
dead stalks of last year’s growth, and digging up 
the soil ; but especially on fine days in February 
and March are they busy. Trees are pruned, 
beds are dug, walks cleaned, and all the re- 
fuse and decayed vegetation piled up in heaps ; 
and the smoke of the fires in which it is burnt 
rolling up from many a garden, and sending its 
pungent odour to meet you afar off. It is plea- 
sant to see, as the season advances, how busy 
their occupants become ; bustling there, with their 
basses in their hands, and their tools on their 
shoulders ; wheeling in manure, and clearing out 
their summerhouses ; and what an air of daily 
increasing neatness they assume, till they are 
one wide expanse of blossomed fruit-trees and 
flowering fragrance. Every garden has its sum- 
mer-house ; and these are of all scales and grades, 
from the erection of a few tub staves, with an 
attempt to trail a pumpkin or a wild hop over 
it, to substantial brick houses with glass windows, 
good cellars for a deposit of choice wines, a 
kitchen and all necessary apparatus, and a good 
pump to supply them with water. Many are 
very picturesque rustic huts, built with great 
taste, and hidden by tall hedges in a perfect little 
paradise of lawn and shrubbery—most delightful 
spots to go and read in of a summer day, or to 
take dinner or tea in with a pleasant party of 
friends. Some of these places, which belong to 
the substantial tradespeople, have cost their oc- 
eupiers from one to five hundred pounds, and 
the pleasure they take in ‘them may be thence 
imagined ; but many of the mechanics have very 
excellent summerhouses, and there they delight 
to go and smoke a solitary pipe, as they look 
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over the smiling face of their garden, or take a 
quiet stroll amongst their flowers ; or to take a 
pipe with a friend ; or to spend a Sunday after. 
noon, or a summer evening, with their families, 
The amount of enjoyment which these gardens 
afford to a great number of families, is not easily 
to be calculated—and then the health and the 
improved taste! You meet them coming home, 
having been busy for hours in the freshness of 
the summer morning in them, and now are car- 
rying home a bass brimful of vegetables for the 
house. In the evening thitherward you see 
groups and families going ; the key that admits 
to the common paths that lead between them is 
produced ; a door is opened and closed ; and you 
feel that they are vanished into a pure and sacred 
retirement, such as the mechanic of a large town 
could not possess without these suburban gardens, 
And then to think of the alehouse, the drinking, 
noisy, politics-bawling alehouse, where a great 
many of those very men would most probably 
be, if they had not this attraction—to think of 
this, and then to see the variety of sources of a 
beautiful and healthful interest which they create 
for themselves here :—what a contrast !—what a 
most gratifying contrast! There are the worthy 
couple sitting in the open summer-house of one 
garden, quietly enjoying themselves, and watch- 
ing their children romping on the grass-plot, or 
playing about the walks; in another, a social 
group of friends round the tea-table, or enjoying 
the reward of all their spring labours, picking 
strawberries fresh from the bed, or raspberries, 
gooseberries, and currants from the bush. In 
one you find a grower of fine apples, pears, or 
plums, or of large gooseberries ; in another, a 
florist, with his show of tulips, ranunculuses, 
hyacinths, carnations, or other choice flowers 
that claim all his leisure moments, and are a 
source of a thousand cares and interests. And 
of these cares and interests, the neat awning of 
white canvass, raised on its light frame of wood, 
the glasses and screens of board and of matting, 
to defend those precious objects from every rude 
attack of sun, wind, or rain—all these are suffi- 
cient testimonies ; and tell of hours early and 
late, in the dawn of morning and the dusk of 
evening, when the happy man has been entranced 
in his zealous labours, and absorbed in a thousand 
delicious fancies, and ons of perfection, 
Of late, the splendid dahlia and the pansey have 
become objects of attention ; and I believe of the 
latter flower, till recently despised and over. 
looked, except in the old English cottage garden, 
there are now more than twenty varieties, of 
such brilliance and richness of hue, and many of 
them of such superb expanse of corolla, as merit 
all the value set upon them. 

This is the allotment system of the manufac. 
turing town; to the full as desirable as that for 
the country, and which may be facilitated— 
fraught as it is with abundant physical and 
moral good—by philanthropic individuals, to a 
great extent. At Nottingham, as I have ob- 
served, the taste seems to have grown up ori- 
ginally of itself, and then, exciting the attention 
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of speculators, has been extended to its present 
growth by them, The mechanics there have 
not their gardens at a cheap rate. They all say 
they could purchase their vegetables in the 
market for the amount of the rental and inci- 
dental expenses ; but, then, they get the health 
and the enjoyment, and their fruit and vegetables 
they get so fresh. 

There are, according to a personal examina- 
tion made by myself, now upwards of 5000 of 
these gardens, containing, as single gardens, 
400 square yards each—the general scale of a 
garden ; though a good many are held as double 
and even treble gardens. These let at from 
one halfpenny to three halfpence per yard; but, 
averaged at three farthings, make a rental of 
£1: 5s. per garden, or a total of £6250. Five 
thousand gardens of 400 yards each of clear gar- 
den ground, independent of fences and roads, 
give 413 acres and about a rood. Now, if we 
add one fifth for the fences and roads, the total 
quantity of land occupied is 496 acres; or, we 
may say, ip round numbers, 500 acres. Here, 
then, for 500 acres, which, at fifty shillings an 
acre—a good rent for ordinary purposes—would 
yield a rent only of £1250, yields, by being con- 
verted into gardens, a rent of £6250, or a clear 
profit of £5000. 

Thus, it is evident that any persons willing to 
promote this taste for gardening in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns, might double, in many in- 
stances, the ordinary rent of the land, and yet 
let it in gardens at half the price of these Not- 
tingham ones. Even where land, in the vicinity 
of a large town, is very highly rented—a half- 
penny a yard, and ten gardens to the acre, 
fences and roads included, would produce 
£8: 6; 8 per acre; no contemptible sum, to say 
nothing of the real kindness of the accommoda- 
tion, and the health, pleasure, and pure taste 
communicated to their fellow-men ; whilst against 
the increased risk of loss, and the increased 
trouble of the collection of rent, are to be set the 
value of the garden-stock, fruit-trees, shrubs, 
and flower-roots, and the summerhouses, which 
enhance the value to the next tenant. 

But, perhaps, of all our instruments of social 
regeneration, that which most peremptorily de- 
mands the public attention at the present moment, 
is, Tue Proyiwent anp Visitine Society. It 
is the most important of all modern institu- 
tions ; because if goes at once to the very heart 
of those existing evils for whose extinction 
we are labouring by a thousand means and 
devices. All those social institutions which | 
have enumerated above, and many others, are 
striving to prevent, to alleviate, and to utterly 
remove that host of evils and miseries that afflict 
the great mass of our poorer population. The 
object of this is to form a direct and intimate 
acquaintance with these evils, so as to stifle them 
in the birth; or to give new vigour and a true 
aim to the engines already in motion for aes 
dissipation, Jt acts on the principle that, if w 
would really annihilate mischief, we must first 
ascertain the nature, the depth, and the extent of 
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that mischief ; if we would heal a festered wound, 
we must t probe it to the bottom. It sees 
that a wide chasm has gradually extended itself— 
through the mingled operation of ancient feuda. 
lism, with its various consequences of wars, taxes, 
and monopolies, and that of commercial and 
manufacturing avidity—-between the middle and 
the operative classes ; that these classes rarely 
meet, except as employers and employed, payers 
and receivers of wages; that there the inter. 
course ends. The chain of human sympathy is 
snapt asunder; and is so kept by ignorance of 
the real condition of the poor, on the one hand, 
and the resentment of neglect, on the other. 
Into this chasm this institution steps at once, 
It proposes to divide every populous district into 
sections of such a number of poor families each, 
as one person may, at certain intervals, visit ; 
and make himself the counsellor and friead 
of those families ; to recommend habits of eco- 
nomy and forethought ; and to encourage those 
habits, by receiving their money in the smallest 
sums, and at just such times as is perfectly con. 
venient or agreeable to each individual ; giving 
interest upon those sums as soon as they amount 
to a single shilling, and till they are of sufficient 
consequence to transfer them to the Savings’ 
Banks. This is, in fact, occupying the same pre- 
paratory position with regard to the Savings 
Banks, as infant schools do to those of older 
children. To make all feel, as far as possible, 
the real friendliness of their object ; and to assist 
them, by kind and judicious advice ; by help in 
sickness and absolute need; and by the infinite 
good offices which experience shews are put into 
their power ;—this is, in fact, literally to act on 
Christ’s injunction—to visit the widows and the 
fatherless in their distress, and to go about, like 
that Divine Being himself, doing good. 

It is evident that, by this system, the very 
depths and sources of all our popular evils are 
laid bare. An acquaintance is made with the 
actual condition, physical and moral, of the whole 
poorer community. It is impossible to enter 
thus, time after time, into poor houses, without 
seeing the woes and contagions that spring from 
occasional cessation of all employment, or general 
deficiency of it; from idleness, drunkenness, 
prostitution, improvidence, bad educatien, or no 
education but such as is found jn those fearful 
schools, the streets ; and, seeing this, it is equally 
impossible to avoid being impressed with a livelier 
sense of the immense value of all those institu- 
tions for diffusing knowledge, purer morals, more 
regular habits, and for generating a greater 
social strength, from mutual aid and the enligh¢- 
ened counsel and generous sympathies of the 
more prosperous classes. It is equally impossible 
not to see such scenes of suffering, such beds of 
unattended sickness, such cases of destitution 
and furlornnees—such starsling contrasts, in fact, 
with the modes and amenities of life with which 
the visiters are familiar, as must quicken every 
better feeling, and open new views of duty. ‘It 
is the misfortune,” said Sir Thomas Barnard, “ of 
this country, and it has been the calamity, and 
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the destruction of Ireland, that the 
different classes of society have not a sufficient 
bond and connexion of intercourse.” By this 
noble institution, this connexion and intercourse 
are established; and not only is a school of 
observation and inquiry instituted, wide as the 
island, into which the moral and political philo- 
sopher may enter, and study at leisure the pre- 
cise existence and causes of all those evils that 
he would remedy ; but from this field of sound 
and practical knowledge, every popular institu- 
tion may learn to correct its aberrations, and add 
to its powers of usefulness ; and new plans and 
associations for public advantage may be sug- 
gested. 

For this mighty engine of social comfort and 
purification, we are indebted to France. This 
system—secours @ domicile—including a visita- 
tion of the poor, by ladies and commissaries, was 
instituted by royal ordinance, at Paris, the 2d 
of July 1816. Before this, there were 52,524 
families, including 102,806 individuals, relieved 
by the public charity in that city ; but the new 
system of charity, requiring that the cause of 
poverty should be sought out, and determined, 
and expressed in the bulletin of admission, redu- 
ced, between the years 1816 and 1$22, the num- 
ber to 27,762 families, including 54,371 indivi- 
duals ; although, during that time, the population 
of the city had increased one-fourth. There 
are no poor laws, properly so called, in the 

capital of France ; but the wants of the desti- 
tute, the ignorant, and yicious, are provided for 
by a municipal tax, the aid of government, and, 
not least, by private benevolence. The ministra- 
tion of the funds which hence accrue, is earried 
on by an instrumentality which reaches over the 
whole city. There are twelve divisions, over 
each of which presides an association, congisting 
of agents of the government and private philan- 
thropists. Of the eleventh division, the Baron 
de Gerando is the head. De Gerando is a native 
of Lyons, and is distinguished.alike for his intel- 
lectual powers and for the active benevolence 
with which he adorns his elevated station. He 
has held important offices in several of the admi- 
nistrations which have wielded the energies of 
France during the last five-and-twenty years ; 
but by none has he so distinguished himself as 
by his great and self-denying efforts to improve 
the condition of the destitute and depraved in 
France generally, but’ especially in his native 
city and in Paris. The ruit of his experience 
in this great field of human blessing, he | has pub. 
lished in “ The Visiter of the Poor ;” a work 
which Dr Tuckerman, of Boston, in New Eng- 
land, has caused to be translated into English, 
and which, with Dr Tuckerman’s introduction, 
and an admirable preface of his own, Mr Beard 
of Manchester has published in this country. 

But Dr Tuckerman did not content himself 
with introducing De Gerando's book to America : 
he set himself to work to introduce his system, 
modified and adapted to the needs of his own 
country. Through his exertions, an association 
was formed in Boston for this purpose, and be- 
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came eminently successful. In the course of its 
progress, new views of public advantage a 
upon it, and new institutions sprung wp, te 
carry on its work to a still greater extent. A 
house of reform was established for~ juvenile 
delinquents ;* a school farm was afterwards added, 
and a religious ministry for the poor. All these 
plans appear, from Dr Tuckerman's reports, pub- 
lished half-yearly, to have exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations of their advocates. The 
last—that of appointing ministers expressly for 
the poor—is a literal adoption of the commands 
of Christ, worthy of the days of the apostles, 
and seemingly destined to become a mighty in- 
strument of Christian reformation in those latter 
times. ‘“ How, indeed,” inquires this excellent 
man, ‘‘are the lessons of Christian piety and vir- 
tue, the consolations and supports, the restraints 
and encouragements of our religion, ever to be 
known to tens and hundreds of thousands in the 
cities of Christendom, but through a ministry ex- 
clusively consecrated to the service of the poor ? 
How wonderful—how passing strange it is—that 
such a ministry is not anywhere to be found in 
the cities of the Christian world! How absurd 
is the assumption, in respect to cities a third or 
ahalf of whose ipbhabitants are hardly recog- 
nised as beings of the same nature with their 
more prosperous neighbours, simply because they 
are poor, and ignorant, and vicious—that is, 
simply because they are in the very condition 
in which Christ came to save them: tx fe, absurd, 
I repeat, is the assumption ‘that these are Curis- 
TIAN cities!” And, on another oceasion, he ex- 
claims—‘‘ Would that some master-spirit would 
break forth, wholly without ambition, or pride, 
or vanity ; a spirit which would as much abhor 
the thought of assuming religious rule, as it 
would to submit to human rule in matters of 
religion ; a spirit which would neither join a 
sect nor form a sect; and which, comprehend. 
ing the whole circle of human interests, and 
sympathizing as well with the rich as with the 
poor, and the poor as with the rich, would live 
from day to day, te declare, in garrets, and 
workshops, and halls, and churches, to nobles 
and beggars, to employers and employed, the 
actual identity of all haman inter #, as they 
are seen in the light of the gospel ; the Christian 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man ; i the glori- 
ous doctrine of one common perents ! Ob! on 
such a spirit would arise, ond pars 


place through Christendom 
Dr Tuckerman was the first to devote himself 


in America to this work of ; and such was 
the result, that, in Boston alone, in 183$, they 
had seven of gia ministers of the poor ; and 
Philadelphia and New York were adopting their 


plans. I am not aware that, in » min- 
isters of the poor have been ap ; farm. 
schools or houses of reform ; but, pro- 


vident and visiting pecan such <=% have 
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spoken of here, have been established in London, 
Glasgow. Manchester, Liverpool, Newcastle, and 
other po towns ; and a paper which should 
collect. from their reports their progress and 
present condition, would render a good service 
to the public. It is evident that, in these asso- 
ciations, exists a stupendous power of Christian 
reformation, capable of being brought to bear, 
by judicious management, on our millions of 
population, with signal effect. But I am sensible 
that it is high time to close this article, having 
passed rapidly over topics which, if fully and 
adequately treated, would demand a volume. 
For the present, therefore, I pause, with this 
single caution :—Let no one so far mistake me 
as to imagine, for a moment, that I look upon 
those institutions, singly or united, as final 
and sufficient causes of social regeneration. 
I regard them but as Sreppine Srones in our 
progress to a better state of things—a state in 
which the spirit of Christianity, breathing 
through educated millions, shall cast out the 
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spirit of all past governments, and really legis_ 
late for a whole community as for one family— 
having the same Father, the same nature, and 
the same hope. I do not mean by any Agrarian 
law—by any Utopian scheme of equality of 
property ; but by equality of rights and un. 
shackled energies, so that the blessings of a Uni- 
versal Providence may run from man to man, 
and from nation to nation, unwithheld by selfish 
mouopolies or partial restrictions. Is this a 
chimera? Then is the press—then is gas— 
then is the steam-engine, doing its miracles on 
land and water—then is education, and its daily 
developed powers, each a chimera ;—prophesy, 
and the brilliant march of science, during the 
last century, are chimeras. Let the coldest and 
most sceptical be assured that, in the future 
progress of human intellect, guided and ennobled 
by the spirit of Christianity, there lies more bene- 
ficent wonders than ever kindled on the imagi- 
nation of the mightiest poet. 





THE GHOST OF GUY FAWKES: 


OR, THE CONFESSION OF THE REAL INCENDIARY OF LAST YEAR! 


** Should auld acquaintance be forgot ?’’—Burns. 


THE ghost am I of glorious Guy, 
The schoolboy’s sport for ages— 
Nay, history traduces me 
In many lying pages: 
Both fool and knave insult my grave, 
And say to bite and snarl I meant ; 
And was intent—on mischief bent— 
To blow up Britain’s Parliament. 

Yet poor Guy Fawkes 

Knew less of arson 

Than a parson— 

Says Brougham and Vaux ! 


For this detraction, satisfaction 
To have I did determine ; 
And from the Swell who rules in h—, 
Prince Ernest’s cousin-German, 
A holiday obtain’d—away 
To earth I bent my pinions ; 
With brimstone tail to straight assail 
The haunts of pension’d minions. 
Old Guy Fawkes 
Will have a “ flare up,” 
And light the air up: 
Help him, Vaux! 


While thus resolved—in clouds involved, 
And all my spirit bl 
I paused a while before the pile, 
And grinn’d as I stood gazing ; 
Then darted through the smadlest flue, 
rt fierce as Russian J .ieven— 
want a rhyme! second time, 

Then martyr’d abn Stephen ! 

Old Guy Fawkes, 

Again on earth, 

Will cause some mirth 

Where’er he walks. 


Quoth I—* The Peers shall shake with fears, 
For I will soon the fools sack ;” 

Then, looking round, alas! I found 

No lord upon the woolsack. 

« Where's Bags ?” I cried ;—echo replied, 

In Irish style—“ Now, hark, sir: 





Old Bags has nous, he’s shooting grouse— 
And so you’ve miss’d your mark, sir. 
Poor Guy Fawkes! 
You've miss’d the game, 
For which you came— 
Old Bags yet walks !” 


For Vane I sought, but vain the thought— 
There was no Londonderry ; 
Nor Bexley mild, nor Roden wild ; 
Which made me downcast—very ! 
The Premier, damn /—there’s no roast Lamb ; 
Bucking-ham saves his bacon ; 
“‘ The saints in lawn” have, too, withdrawn— 
The House is quite forsaken. 

Poor Guy Fawkes! 

Your disappointment 

Needs some ointment— 

Lawks! O lawks! 


The Commons next, as I was vext, 
I sought with some avidity ; 
And thought to meet—a common treat— 
The essence of stupidity ! 
“ Sinclair,” said I, “ will grace the fry, 
And Hardinge’s dauntless spirit, 
When touch’d by fire, will make the pyre 
Quite worthy of their merit !” 

Poor Guy Fawkes! 

You've left the score 

As "twas before, 

With all the chalks. 


“ Where's W ynn, the squeaker, and the Speaker ?” 
(I then, of course, Sir Charley meant)— 
‘¢‘ With Palmer, (Fyshe,) and broker Bish, 
And all the bores of Parliament ? 
To Knatchbull, Peel, and Inglis, I 
Would fain prove undertaker ; 
And, if the flame should mount too high, 
I'd pop in Pease, the Quaker !” 

PoorjGuy Fawkes ! 

Dame Fortune, froward 

And ‘untoward, 

Your project baulks. 
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TO THE HYACINTH. 


[The following verses are sent us, as written by a young country girl in the north of Ireland. If 
such be the fact, they are at least wonderful ; but they are something more, or we should not have 
thought them worthy of coming before our readers. Mere wonder, like mere good-nature, is a fool.’} 


Hyacinthus, = beautiful boy, beloved by Apollo and Zephyrus. The latter caused his death, and the former changed him into the 


Hyacinth. 


Ox! mournful, graceful, sapphire-coloured flower, 
That keep’st thine eye for ever fixed on earth ! 
Gentle and sad, a foe thou seem’st to mirth— 

What secret sorrow makes thee thus to lower ? 


Perhaps ’tis that thy place thou canst not change, 
And thou art pining at thy prison’d lot; 
But, oh! where couldst thou find a sweeter spot, 
Wert thou permitted earth’s wide bounds to range ? 


In pensive grove, meet temple for thy form, 
Where, with her silvery music, doth intrude 
The lucid stream, where nought unkind or rude 

Durst break of harmony the hallowed charm. 


‘ Thy beauties, all unseen by vulgar eyes, 
Sol, in his brightness, still delights to view ; 
He clothes thy petals in his glorious hue, 
To shew how much of old he did thee prize. 


And what the sighing zephyr hither brings, 
To wander in these muse-beloved dells— 
It is to linger midst thy drooping bells, 

While vain repentance in thine ear he sings. 


And, sweetest flower, methinks thou hast forgiven 
Him who uncensciously did cause thy death ; 
For, soon as thou hadst yielded up thy breath, 

With grief for thee his frantic soul was riven. 





And thou wert placed where mingle wave and breeze 
Their dreamy music with the vocal choir, 
Whose varied harmonies might seem a lyre, 
Striving with dying notes thy soul to please— 


Where winter ne’er ungraciously presumes 

To touch thee with his sacrilegious hand— 

Where thy meek handmaids are the dews so bland— 
Where spring around thee spreads her choicest blooms. 


*Tis not revenge nor pining wretchedness, 
Thy head in pensive attitude that throws— 
"Tis extreme sensibility, that shews 


In gesture, gratitude speech can’t express. 


E’en while I pay this tributary praise, 
Methinks a deeper tinge thy cheek doth flush ; 
What, lovely one, need make thee thus to blush 
And turn away from my enraptured gaze ! 


No, gentle Hyacinth, thou canst not grieve, 
When things so lovely worship in thy train— 
The sun, the wind, the wave—Oh! it were vain 
To sum the homage which thou dost receive. 


The sad and musing poetess you cheer— 
At sight of thee Mem'ry’s electric wings 
Waft to her soul long, long forgotten things— 
Loved voices hushed in death she seems to hear. 
Aux. 





GIVE US BREAD!—A VOICE FROM THE MILLIONS, 


*¢ Wo to the ‘ rulers’ who harden their hearts! 


The vials are charge 


d; 


The measure is full; 


The wrath is 
Wol wot’ 


Wuart recks it though the ripened grain 
Be sprung from foreign soil ? 

We ask—but ask it yet in vain— 
The guerdon of our toil. 


We covet not the brightest gem 
That luxury can shew ; 
We seek not for the diadem 
That girds the monarch’'s brow ; 
We ask you not for wealth or might : ] 
We pray for bread alone— 
Oh! scan ye holy writ aright, 
Yet wear a heart of stone ! 
Give us—oh, give the ripened grain! 
That springs from foreign soil! 
We ask—but ask it yet in vain— 
The guerdon of our toil 


The sun his glorious beams bestows 
On this and other lands ; 
His warmth, his light unfettered lows— 
Then, ope your hands ! 
Oh, shame! has id feeling thrown 
A film before your eyes? 
Ob ! hear ye not a nation’s 
Indignant pierce the skies ? 
We pray but for the ripened grain 
That springs from foreign soil ; 





Southey. 


We ask—but ask it yet in vain— 
The guerdon of our toil 


We wage a war of bitter strife 
With penury and wo 
"Tis ye withhold the “ staff of life ;"’— 
Oh! may not pity glow 
For those who toil the live-long day , 
Before the dreary loom ; 
Whose very life-drop ebbs away 
Beneath your grinding doom ! 
We pray but for the ripened grain 
That springs from foreign soil ; 
We ask —but ask it yet in vain— 
The guerdon of our til. 


Fraught with a nation's sobs and tears, 
The thunder-cloud may burst ; 
Then yield ye, ere the million rears 
An arm to dare the worst: 
Perchance the lightning flash may fall 
Charged with a nation's ire— 
Oh! free us from your selfish thrall, 
And ‘scape its vengeful fire! 
Give us, we pray, the ripened uf 
That from foreign aol; 
We will not askinegin, = 
The of our teil! 
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TRIBULATIONS OF THE REV. CONAL KILMUN. 
BY JOHN GALT. 


CHAP. I. 

In the tenth year of my ministry, a very piti- 
ful thifig came té paks, the upshot whereof only 
ended last year, though many, since it happened, 
have rolled away into the fathomless past. 

I was sitting by myself one evening in my 
study, pondering on the uncertainties of worldly 
things, when my sister, who was the mistress of 
the manse, being abroad, one of the serving 
lasses came in to me and said that a young lady 
and gentleman were in the parlour wanting a 
word with me. I rosé forthwith, and went to 
them. They were, Mr Ettles and Miss Sylvia 
Graham. Of her I had no knowledge, though 
I had heard of whom she had come, and she was 
not just an unknown stranger. 

He was the fifth son of a creditable bonnet 
laird, not overly well off, by reason, of a small 
family of nine children, and he had been for 
some time a clerk with his mother’s brother, a 
merchant in Glasgow. The young lady was the 
dochter of an officer’s widow who dwelt in the 
next parish, and held in much repute by all to 
whom her excellent qualities were made manifest. 

After some short conversation concerning the 
weather, and the prospects which the kingdom 
had of a good harvest, Mr Ettles broke the ice 
of the intent of their visit, by telling me that 
his unéle had an establishment, somewhere in 
America, to which he was appointed to Zo, a 
junior partner, and that, as he and Miss Graham 
had long been trysted, they had resolved to be 
privately married before he went abroad. 

I said that there was no reason to be so 
hidling about it, which led him to mention that 
it was not just then expedient to take a wife 
with him, but that, as soon as he was settled, he 
intended to write for her. 

Something in his manner, when he told me 
this, made me look at him—I cannot say how— 
with an eye of compassion. He was 4 gallant- 
looking youth, maybe short of one and twenty, 
with a generous countenance, 

Without, however, making him any answer, I 
turned to Miss Graham, who, if ever I saw a 
perfect beauty, was surely one. She was younger 
than him, maybe the best part of two years ; 
but she had the air of a crowned queen with a 
diadem, and was, in short, a lassie that the 
Creator had taken pains on in the making of. 

I cannot say how it fell out, but the sight of 
that young and pretty pair made me sorrowful, 
and I told them they had time enough before 
them, and that to go through the marriage 
ceremony then was needless. But Mr Ettles 
told me many things that bespoke my pity for a 
sincere and tender heart, and, in. short, #0 per- 
suaded me that 1 pronounced the blessing on 
their union, after which 1 Wanted them to stay 
till my sister would come back, and take tea 


a 


_— 





with us; but they evaded, for he had to go as 
fast as he could to reach a vessel that night at 
Greefiock. In Short, there wés nothing in What 
had been gone through but the making of them 
one in the eye of God; for, when he left the 
manse, taking the road to the ferry, Miss Graham 
went up the glen; and, saving what I had done, 
they parted seemingly maiden persons, 

Why I was dismayed, and boded no good of 
this mystical marriage, has never been in my 
power to explain ; but the thoughts of it settled 
down on my heart, and } was sad, and given to 
meditation concerning it, for many days, 





CHAP. IT. 

About three months afterwards, oie fine day, 
when the hills were purple and the heavens blue, 
Miss Graham came over to the manse and gave 
me, with much satisfaction in her manner, a hint 
that her jo had reached America, and hoped hot 
to be long of sending for xT The news was 
very gladdening; and, as she was blithe and 
spirity, I would not let ber away before the 
gloaming, nor till after she had drunk her tea 
with us; but the skies became overcast, and the 
clouds black and lowering, and she, was hurried 
with the apprehension of rain, which came on as 
it were, with desperation, long before she had 
reached her mother’s dwelling: the result was a 
wetting to the skin, insomuch that, before get- 
ting home, she was ineffectual with cold, and 
took that night a sore income. 

This very great calamity being, in some sort, 
owing to my blind kindness—for we are erring 
mortals who know not what we do—I was much 
troubled about her, and could not think enough 
of her mysterious marriage, to which I had so 
innocently, by my tender-heartedness, been led 
to be art and part. . 

By and by she seemed to grow better ; but still 


the weight that was on my spirit was not re-— 


moved ; only I had a kind of rejoicing of the 
mind when I heard she could sit up again. Never- 
theless, though I was darkened about her, I 
should mention that my conscience was very 
quiet ; for surely there was no sin in marrying a 
handsome young couple that bore God’s mark of 
being made for one another. 

During her convalescence, as we thought it 
was, a letter came about every month from her 
lawful husband, containing heartening news 
and blithe encouragements ; and before the half- 
year from his departure was out, he mentioned 
that he hoped, in the course of the next summer, 
to be in a Way to send for her. Everything 
was as well as could be expected, only she lingered 
in her languishment. Still she was in good spirits ; 
for his letters were writt@h fn a cordial vei, the 
free effusions of a heart Tall of hope, atid happy 
with bright prospects 
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I went over to see her every week, and had a | 


satisfaction in conversing with her, for she was 
of a most melliflaous nature; sometimes, how- 
ever, I was not quite pleased, for the cold she 
had taken wis very wilful, and in my fears I 
thought now and then an alteration could be seen 
ipon her, But 1 did my best to stifle my appre- 
hensions, Alas! they were ordained to prevail ; 
for as the spring came on, there was the visibility 
of a change that was not manna to my anxietiés. 

She grew, if it were possible, more and more 
lovely ; but there was a cast in her beauty that 
was not of this world—a heavenly benignity some- 
how not delightful to see—that used to make me 
think sometimes that she was only the vision of 
a creature “ wearing awa to the land of the 
leal,” 

Her skin became of a purer innocence, and the 
hue of her beautiful cheeks as the dawn of & 
nearing glory, not yet disclosed to the living 
children of men. I was often filled with a solemn 
admiration, when I saw her sitting at the window, 
in her mother’s easy chair, brightening in the 
setting sun, which seemed to have enjoyment in 
shining in upon her; but there was a cold sadness, 
tempering that pleasure, which whiles prompted 
me to silent prayer that the Lord would be mer- 
ciful to the flower he had adorned with more 
beauty than was possessed by the rose of Sharon 
or the lilies of the field, 

At last, one day I went to see her, she com- 
plained of not being so well, and was obliged to 
keep her bed. She said, herself, with her natural 
sweetness, that she was not very ill, but only 
wearying for rest. 

While she was speaking, a letter came from 
Mr Ettles, very dolorous for her illness, but rich 
with glad tidings, stating that, instead of her 
coming to America alone, he had obtained leave 
to bring her himself, and would be across the sea 
in the course of the summer. 

Such a letter was delicious to her heart. She 
got up, and was pleasant with gay thoughts ; but, 
in the midst of her joy, I heard, as it were, her 
conscious spirit give a hollow sigh, and its echo 
in my bosom was like an unavailing sorrow, in 
so much that I was soon after constrained to 
come away, to hide the despondency that had 
entered into my inward parts. 





CHAP, ITI. 

But though, for three or four days, her health 
was refreshed by that letter, and the vivifying 
hope that it inspired, the languor again returned, 
in so much that she was confined all day to bed. 
Her worthy mother became alarmed, and my 
very night’s sleep was molested because of her 
condition ; for it was soon seen that she was in 
the skeleton embraces of a devouring consump- . 
tion. She did not, indeed, think so herself, but 
spoke of Mr Ettles as of a coming joyfulness. 

To know the truth and to hear her gaiety was 
very pitiful ; for it was soon seen that the mea- 
sure of her part and portion in this life was 
nearly full. But not to dwell on a melaticholy 
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departed into Abraham’s bosom one forenoon, 
leaving the arid wilderness of this world to those 
who knew her piety and worth, and to the mil- 
lions of afflicted creatures wherewith it abounda, 

In thé aftertioon I had a thought OF goi 
over to sympathize With Mrs Graham, h 
mother, and dréssed myself for that purpose ; 
but before I was just ready, who should cone to 
the manse door, inquiring for me, bat Mr Ettles 
himself from America ! 

When I heard his voice, for I knew it well, 
my very living heart lap out of its place, and I 
was constrained to sit down, and let my tedrs 
flow. 

Fortunately there was no one in the parlour 
into which he was shewn, my sister being with 
Mrs Graham—for her duty as a Christian woman 
obligated her to be there—and the serving lass 
that let him in, being of the Celtic tribes, was, 
of course, not overly sagacious ; 86, not knowing 
who he was, she said nothing of what had come 
to pass, telling him only that I was putting on 
my clothes, by which I got time to composé 
myself. 

When I[ had wrestled with and overcomé 
agitation, I went down the stair to Mr Ettlea 
with a fause face, as to hide the worm that was 
gnawing at my heart. 

Of course I was well content to see him at 
first when we met, but said little, and he think. 
ing all was as he expectit, appeared in a manner 
just carry’t; but he stung my heart with an 
agony, when he said, that for some time he had 
béen haunted with an awfiil fear, lest any harm 
had befallen his wedded wife. 

I could make no reply ; and he continued, say. 
ing—* Ever since I was here that terror has dis- 
turbed me; for, when wé were standing ap re- 
ceiving your blessing together, I beheld as it 
were the sudden glare of death lovk out from 
her bridal beauty, and I have never been ablé 
to away with the onien.” 

The very facility of speech passed from me, 
which he observing, said— 

“There is to atcoufting for these coinci- 

dences.” 
At that moment a vehement rush came over 
my spirit, and I outright burst into sore weeping: 
The truth indeed of what the Lord had been 
pleased to do, could be no longer hidden; so 
that, after some timé spent in solemn prepara- 
tion, I told him that, on that day, at eleven o'clock 
in the forenoon, Miss Graham, as she was called 
in this world, was with her Maker in paradise, 





cnAP. IV. 
He staid at the manse with me that night ; 


z 


I did what 1 could to awaken him to & right 
sense of the disappointments of this life. Next 
day, instead of going on to Mrs Graham's, he 
went back to the ferry, and I heard #6 more 6f 


4 


him till some weeks after, when he was on 
point of sailing from Liverpool to Ame 

as he said in the letter he wrote Wo ‘me, 
withered heart dnd little wish for the comvinus 
ance of prosperity.” poate ys 


5 





without hope, suffice it to say that she siddenty | 
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For twelve months and more, in the douce 
solitude of the manse, he was as dead to me. I 
heard nothing of him ; Mrs Graham had not the 
heart to inquire ; but my melancholy concerning 
him, however, was beginning to be bleached by 
time ; and, at last, when the Occasion was in 
the neighbouring parish of Demiquigh, Mr Sprose, 
the minister, having been newly placed, there 
was a great gathering of fulk from ayont the 
ferry to hear him; by one of whom, from 
Greenock, a godly captain, I was told that Mr 
Ettle’s uncle was much spoken of, and that it was 
supposed, he having already stopped payment, 
that the whole tot of the concern would be 
sequestered. 

The news was not to me glad tidings; for I 
remembered poor Mr Ettles, and how sore dis- 
pleasure had fallen on the spring of his life with 
the shadow of death, in the removal of his virgin 
wife ; and I was as grieved as if I had been a 
creditor for more than a hundred pounds—ay, 
much more. But, saving that sorrow, I had little 
cause to think of him for a long time. 

One day, however, as I was taking a stray by 
myself, meditating on my sermon, and the 
nothingness of all things in a world of sin and 
misery, I sat down on a stone on the loch shore, 
and ruminated of the sun and the seasons, the 
mysteries of Providence, and the presumption of 
the narrow discernment of man; marking the 
gentle flowing in of the tide, as if there was a 
spirit of love and fondness in nature, willing to 
embrace all things. 

While sitting there, I saw, afar off, a genteel 
man coming from the ferry, which was no un- 
common thing ; but there was something in his 
mien that made me look at him particularly, and, 
in the end, as he drew near, [ discerned it was 
Mr Ettles. He was coming to see me before, as 
he said, he would again go abroad ; and he then 
told me that, after his uncle’s failure, which 
caused him to come from America, he had been 
in a hanging-on state til] he had gotten his dis- 
charge. 

‘© I am now again clear,” said he, “‘ and I have 
formed another connexion with a respectable 
house.” But he added, with a sigh that dinnled 
on my heart—‘“ To me the wine of life is drawn, 
and I have now but only the lees left.” 

We had then some serious conversation anent 
the same, sitting together on the rocks on the 
calm sea-shore, with the ancient mountains look- 
ing austerely upon us from the other side of the 
loch, as if taking tent that we deviated into no 
light discourse. 

He then told me that men of the world, who 
had never been tested with adversity, could not 
understand the feelings which he felt. ‘‘ You,” 
quoth he to me, “ may, by the help of fancy, 
have some notion of my bridal blight, and see in 
it a rational cause of grief; all, too, that might 
have heard of it would, in some measure, be 
indulgent to my regret ; but the coming on the 
back of that misfortune, the shipwreck of all the 
scheme of my endeavours, is what no man can 
understand, who has not himself had the expe- 





rience ; for there is a searching feeling bred by 
such events, that goes into the recesses of the 
bosom, and is as irksome there, as if it were the 


remorse that waits on a action. They 
only are able to endure the ity properly, 


who reap it as the fruit of endeavours to over. 
reach—a consciousness of having deserved blame 
mitigates to them the sense of ruin. Yes, let an 
honest man try what he may, he never can over- 
come the taint that he has incurred, by being 
thought to have been either unlucky or impru- 
dent. 

Much of what Mr Ettles said, related to things 
in a sphere of life whereof I had no knowledge, 
and I could only exhort him to put his trust in 
God, and pray for a continuance of his early 
integrity. 

After a considerable sederunt, that was not 
overly jocund, I rose, thinking he would go with 
me to the manse ; but he said that his time was 
limited, and having seen me, he would say 
farewell, and go forward to Mrs Graham's, where 
he would sleep that night. So we parted ; but I 
was very sorrowful, for the tenor of his discourse 
made me feel that he was a vessel selected to 
hold the sour and bitter of life. 

What passed with Mrs Graham I never heard : 
but he staid there all night, and early in the 
morning was at the ferry, with a sad countenance, 
as the ferryman’s son told me; for he had seen 
his aching heart manifest in a melancholious 
look of contemplation, as he rowed him over. 
“ He was,” said he, “like one going to a 
parent’s burial.” 





CHAP. V. 

For some years after, I heard nothing of Mr 
Ettles. He was, in a manner, to me, swallowed 
up in the ocean of mankind, like a drop of the 
bucket in the great salt sea. But, though where 
he was, and what he was doing, were hidden 
from my knowledge, I sometimes thought of him; 
especially when I heard from the war of neigh- 
bour lads among the wounded, and of brave 
spirits cut down in the bloom and pride of their 
manhood. In tnose moments, I saw an afflict- 
ing similitude in the lot of the courageous in 
battle to that of those that are untimely cut 
down with misfortune. 

At times I was grieved at the grief of this 
thought, for I thought it often unchristian ; but a 
better knowledge was at last vouchsafed unto me, 
and I was made to discern that valour was a gift 
implanted fora purpose, though the gifted knoweth 
not its use; and that even the bloody field of 
guilty battle was a mean devised by Providence 
to exalt the human heart. 

At first, I was not content for thinking this 
charity, fearful it might come of my fallen and 
corrupt nature; and, really, I was angry at 
myself when I one day saw coming from the 
ferry an armless soldier, who had gone to the 
cursed wars in America, then beginning, 4 
proud, glorying creature, perfect and sound as 
he came from the hands of the Maker ; for I 
could not but see he had only earned, with all 
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his bravery, but a stock for the poor trade of 
begs 


youth, and tried to persuade myself that war 
ought to be forbidden by kings and the mighty 
men of the earth ; but, in spite of all, my heart 
warmed to the visible bankrupt, as I thought 
him; and I mused of whirlwinds, unmerited hu- 
miliations, and the pestilence that walketh in 


darkness, till I could only say to myself—“ There | 


is a wisdom in the dispensation of war, though 
we see it not, as there is in all the evils where- 
with we are in life afflicted.” 

The o’ercome of all these sort of meditations 
was Mr Ettles.. 
use whereof could not be found; and, hearing 
nothing of him, I often marvelled if the purpose 
of making such a man had yet been revealed ; for 


he was one that could not, somehow, be seen | 


without awe, like an idol of old when it was not 
in its shrine. The more I thought of him, I 
thought thus ; for, although surely his abortive 
bridal was a romance of the heart, and his 
failure a melancholious affair, there was some- | 
thing about the lad himself that made one, like 
me, unskilled in crafts of the world, think he 
should have been a grand man. But we are fallen 
from our sphere, and are struggling amidst un- 
certainties. 

It happened one night, when I had been reflect- 
ing much in this aimless manner, seeing mercy 
where in other times I could only perceive at best 
but mystery, I went out of the house and stood by 
myself on the green in front of the manse, look- 
ing at the skies and the stars, and thinking of 
the wonders of time and eternity. 

It was a blessed night ; and the calm air as 
holy as if the breath of the spirit of peace had 
been shed abroad in its serenity. The heavens 
I thought higher and vaster than common ; 
and the numberless stars as the lamps of the 


I saw him as an instrument the | 


salted to mind the desperate courses of his 


} 


| 





| brance. 
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the angels. A religious solemnity was spread over 
the whole earth, and my thoughts were lifted up, 

While standing inthis sacred trance, wondering 
why the all-wise Creator had thought of making 


' such a thing as the world, with that weak entity of 


presumption, man, to domineer in it, I heard the 
brushing of a foot in the grass ; and, soon after, 
the weight of a man’s hand was laid on my 
shoulder. Whereupon I turned round, and there 
was Mr Ettles ; behind him, on the gravel be- 
fore the door, the dark likeness of a stranger 
loomed in the glimmering—for it could not then 
be said to be night, but only a thin shadow of 
the twilight, 

Blithe was I to see him, and to shake hands 
again with one who had so nestled in my remem- 
We then went to the other man, whom 
he introduced to me as a friend he was much 
interested in. 

“Mr Roslins,” said he, “ came over with me in 
the same ship. He is a native of the east country, 
and, being an orphan when he went abroad, is 
not very sure which way to go till I am at liberty 
to go with him. As he has no other particular 
friend,I have brought him to you—though myself, 
in intercourse with you, but almost a stranger ; 
confident that you will make him welcome for a 
short time till I look about me.” 

This introduction was more remarkable for the 
terms in which it was made, than in itself ; 
though, in that respect, I thought it by common, 
I said, however, that 1 was well pleased to see 
and to entertain anybody Mr Ettles brought; and 
then remembering what he said about looking 
about him, I made a conjecture to myself that he 
was again drifting on the wide world. But I said 
nothing ; only invited them both into the manse, 
where for a time we had a curious discourse about 
the foreign land they had come from; and I 
made a thanksgiving for their safe return ; after 
which we retired to our several places of rest. 

(To be continued.) 





LAUD-A-TORY LINES 
TO THE REVEREND JOHNNY M’CREA, THE IRISH ORANGE AGITATOR. 


MILD minister of Christ !—no priest is sounder 

In gospel faith ;—religion’s pure apostle— 

Who loves in angry crowds to scold and jostle— 
Whose canon-law ’s the voice of a twelve-pounder : 
Oh, clamorous dissenter, calm confounder 

Of peace, politeness, order, and good breeding— 

Your love for Erin is a love exceeding, 

Which lauds the tyrants who in fetters bound her! 





It is many a long day since we have fallen in 
with a collection of lyrics springing so directly 
from the mother-bosom of Scotland as those to 
be found in this modest volume ; or with one 
bearing the character and impress of our best 
national poetry so clearly. In their spirit, and 


generally in their form, the bulk of these poems 
and lyrics are purely, though not broadly, Scot- 
tish. They possess much of the freshness, the 
simplicity, the sweetness, but, above all, the 
tenderness of the national muse. The author is, 





we understand, still a very young person ; con 
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Pugnacious saint! who for hot blood seems thirsting ; 
W hose eloquence—true Billingsgate sublime— 
Like poisonous froth, from a crack'd bottle bursting, 
Spirts forth, or slavers, like a serpent’s slime ; 
Enraged, you are “ a puddle in a storm,” 
And spout foul-mouth'd ajuse—that needs reform ! 


LLT 


siderably younger than was Robert Burns when 
he first appealed, in the modest consciousness of 
genius, for the suffrages of his countrymen ; or 
than Allan Cunningham, when he ly 
tantalized and charmed the lovers of Scottish 
song, with lyric strains, which, affecting to be 
the composition of our divine early ballad- 
makers, were all but worthy of them. Like 
Burns and Cunningham, the poetical education 
of young Nicoll has been of the most genial kind. 
It has been gathered in rastic life ; in the glehs 
and by the streams of his romantic and — 
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native district in the Lowlands of Perthshire ; 
aucked in with mother’s-milk at the homely fire- 
sides he has so charmingly described ; or caught 
from the inspiration of the nameless, humble 
minstrels of Scotland. 

The play of the kindly and the soft affections, 
blended with an enthusiastic love of nature, as 
she reveals herself to minds of the poetic tem- 
perament placed far amid the solitude of the 
hills, forms the principal theme and the highest 
charm of Nicoll’s verse. Thereare, nodoubt, things 
in his collection indicating higher aspirations 
than these involuntary breathings and gushings of 
the first delicious feelings of youth and genius ; 
but, in the meanwhile, we prize these the most. 

Theversification of the young poetis, ingeneral, 
as sweet and flowing as his themes are engaging. 
—And his lyre is far from being mono-toned. It 
holds within its compass the lively, the cheerful, 
the humorous, and the whimsical ; but its softest 
string is ever its sweetest. We shall, however, bet- 
ter elucidate our deep feeling of the simple beauty 
and grace of these lyrics by a few rambling quo- 
tations, than by remarks which would be unin- 
telligible to those who have not seen the volume, 
and, to those who have, unnecessary. The first 
lines we select are from a poem called “ My 
Cantie Hame.” They are what we understand 
by poetry peculiar to Scotland. Though inferior 
to many others in the collection, they are yet, to 
our feeling, exceedingly natural and touching. 

Oh! I hae lo’ed the heather hills, 
Where simmer breezes blaw; 

An’ I hae lo’ed the glades that gang 
Through yonder greenwood-shaw ! 

But noo the spot maist dear to me 
Is where the mune doth beam> 

Doun through the sleepin’ leaves, to watch 
My ain wee cantie hame. 

My cantie hame ! its roof o’ strae 
Aneath yon thorn I see— 

Yon cozie bush that couthie keeps 
My wife an’ bairnies three. 

There’s green girse roun’ my cottage sma’, 
An’ by it rins a stream, 

Whilk ever sings a bonny sang 
To glad my cantie hame. 

When delyin’ in the sheugh at e’en, 
Its curlin’ reek I see ; 

I ken the precious things at hame 
Are thinkin’ upo’ me ; 

I ken my restin’ chair is set 
Where comes the warmest gleam ; 

I ken there’s langin’ hearts in thee, 
My ain wee cantie hame. 


Oh! can I do but love it weel, 
When a’thing’s lovesome there ? 

My cheerfu’ wife—my laughin’ weans— 
The morn an’ e’enin’ prayer— 

The Sabbath’s wander in the woods, 
An’ by the saut-sea faem :-— 

The warst o’ hearts might learn to lo’e 
My ain wee cantie hame. 


Before we change the key, we shall give a few 
stanzas from this sweet song :— 


THERE'S NANE LIKE YOU. 


There's nane like you—there’s nane like you : 
The youngsters blithe around us noo 

Are bonny a’, baith grit an’ sma’ ; 

But, auld gudewile, there’s nane like you. 
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Nae doot they’re dear to ither hearts ; 
But sin’ thae bairns atween us grew, 
You're mair than a’ the earth te me— 
There’s nane like you—there’s nane like you. 
There’s nane like you—there’s nane like you, &c. 
Within my arms, ye now hae lain 
For springs an’ summers forty-two; 
You've cheered my grief, an’ shar'd my joy— 
There's nane like you—there’s nane like you. 
There’s nane like you—there’s nane like you, &c. 
Ye ance were fair as ony here— 
Your cheek as fresh—_your e’en as blue ; 
But wither’d, wrinkled as ye are— 
There’s nane like you—there’s nane like you. 


There’s nane like you—there’s nane like you, &c. 
* ~ * 


A muckle share o’ luve we've had, 
The warld as we’ve warsled through ; 
My auld heart dances thinkin’ o’t— 
There’s nane like you—there’s nane like you. 
There’s nane like you—there’s nane like you, &c. 
There come your childer an’ their joes, 
Wi’ daffin’ unco tired, I trow ; 
Cleek hame wi’ me, my auld gudewife— 
There’s nane like you—there’s nane like you. 
There’s nane like you—there’s nane like you: 
The youngsters blithe around us neo 
Are bonny a’, baith grit an’ sma’; 
But, auld gudewite, there’s nane like you. 
Here is anotber song, in the best style of the 
popular rustic songs of Scotland ; and one which, 
we venture to prophesy, will be a general favour- 
ite with our lasses :— 
THE COURTIN’ TIME. 


Our Jean likes the mornin’ when milkin’ the kye, 

An’ May thinks the noontide gangs merrily by ; 

But nane o’ them a’ are sae saft an’ serene 

As the hours when the lads come a-courtin’ at e’en: 
A-courtin’ at e’en—a-courtin at e’en— 

As the hours when the lads come a-courtin’ at e’en ! 


The sun quietly slips e’er the tap o’ the hill, 

An’ the plover its gloamin’ sang whistles fu’ shrill ; 

Syne dimness comes glidin’ where daylicht had been, 

An’ the dew brings the lads wha come courtin’ at e’en : 
Courtin’ at e’en—courtin’ at e’en— 

An’ the dew brings the lads wha come courtin’ at e’en ! 


When the men-fouk are crackin’ 0° ousen an’ land, 

Au’ the kimmers at spinnin’ are tryin’ their hand, 

I see at the window the face o’ a frien’, 

An’ I ken that my joe’s come a-courtin’ at e’en : 
A-courtin’ at e’en—a-courtin’ at e’en— 


An’ I ken that my joe’s come a-courtin at e’en ! 
* * * * * 


In “ Time’s Changes,” we have the pensive 
Musing of an aged returned Wanderer upon the 
mutability of life and the brevity of youth. It 
is afine and flowingly versified poem ; but, though 
of a higher character, it is, to our feelings, much 
less effective than the subjoined simpler and 
kindlier strains of “ Ordé Braes,” or than “ The 
Toun where I was Born.” 

ORDE BRAES, 


There’s nae hame like the hame o’ youth— 
Nae ither spot sae fair— 
Nae ither faces look sae kind 
As the smilin" faces there. 
An’ I hae sat by mony streams, 
Hae travell’d mony ways ; 
But the fairest spot on the earth to me 
Is on bonny Ordé Braes. 


An ell-lang wee thing there I ran 
Wi’ the other neebor bairns, 

To pu’ the hazel’s shinin’ nute, 
An’ to wander ’mang the ferns, 
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An’ to feast on the brambleberries brown, 
An’ gather the glossy slaes 

By the burnie’s side ; an’ aye sinsyne 
I ha’e lo’ed sweet Ordé Braes. 

The memories 0’ my father’s hame, 
An’ its kindly dwallers a’— 


O” the friends I lo’ed wi’ a young heart's luve, 


Ere care that heart could thraw— 

Are twined wi’ the stanes o’ the siller burn, 
An’ its fairy creeks an’ bays, 

That onward sang "neath the gowden brume 
Upon bonny Ordé Braes. 

Aince in a day were happy hames 
By the bonnie Orde’s side : 

Nane ken how meikle peace an’ love 
In a straw-roof’d cot can bide. 


But thae hames are gane, and the hand o” Time 


The roofless wa’s doth raze: 

Laneness an’ Sweetness hand in hand 
Gang o’er the Ordé Braes 
* * +. * % 


‘The Toun where I was Born,” is a fine speci- 
men of what we consider an exceedingly beautiful 


order of Scottish verse. 


The Toun (Anglice, hamlet) was, we believe, 
‘but very lately depopulated, by the new system 
of large farms. To those who know and love 
the kind of scenes and persons this poem de- 
scribes, it will recall many delightful and en- 


dearing images. 


THE TOUN WHERE I WAS BORN, 
* * * oe * 


The lowly hames beside the burn, 
Where happy hearts were growin’— 
The peasant huts, where purely bright 
The light o’ luve was flowin’— 
The wee bit glebes, where honest men 
Were toilin’ e’en an’ morn— 
Are a’ afore me, when I mind 
The toun where I was born. 


Oh! there were bonny faces there, 
An’ hearts baith high an’ warm, 

That neebors loved, an’ strain’d fu’ sair 
To keep a friend frae harm. 

Nae wealth had they; but something still 
They spared when ane forlorn— 

The poor auld beggar body—ca’d 
The toun where I was bora. 

The grey auld man was honour’d there— 
The matron’s words were cherish’d ; 

An’ honesty in youthfu’ hearts 
By Age's words was nourish’d. 

An’ though e’en there we couldna get 
The rose without the thorn, 

It was a happy, happy place, 
The toun where I was born! 


Yon heather-theekit hames were blithe 
When winter nichts were lang— 

Wi’ spinnin’-wheels, an’ jokin’ lads, 
An’ ilka lassie’s sang. 

At Handsel-Monday we had mirth, 
An’ when the har’st was shorn 

The maidens cam’—’twas cheerfu’ aye 
The toun where I was born. 


I maist could greet, I am sae wac— 
The very wa's are gane— 

The autumn-shilfa sits an chirps 
Upon ilk cauld hearthstane : 

Ae auld aik-tree, or maybe twa, 
Amang the wavin’ corn, 

Are a’ the marks that Time has left 
O’ the toun where I was born.’ 


This is surely a true and a lovely picture of 
what many a Scottish landward hamlet but very 


lately was—and, alas! never will be again. 



























































A poem of some length, entitled, “ The Fer- 
saken,”’ tells a simple tale of sorrow, such as, we 
fear, might often be listened to in this land, the 
birthplace of ambitious adventure, were ‘such 
tales ever told, save to the moon. It is one to 
which many a lonely female heart will give out a 
mournful echo. We choose it as a specimen of 
Robert Nicoll’s early power in the true pathetic, 


THE FORSAKEN. 


The rowin’ waves, the ocean tides, 
Are changefu’, baith at e’en an’ morn 
Like sunshine an’ its followin’ shade 
Upon the dew-wet yellow corn ; 
The burn sings saftly o'er the lea, 
Where ance it like a torrent ran : 
But a’ are steadfastness itsel’ 
When liken’d to the heart o’ man. 


Ane sought my luve, when in my teens, 
A thoughtless lassie, | was gay ; 
I trusted, as a woman trusts, 
An’ made his luve my bosom’s stay; 
An’ when, to gather gowd, he gaed 
To some far land ayont the main, 
I lang’d at e’en, T lang’d at morn, 
To see my laddie back again. 


I ne’er gaed near the youngster’s dance ; 
But, when the light o’ day grew dim, 
I sought the broomy trystin’ knowe, 
Where quietness dwelt, to think on him. 
Years cam’ an’ gaed; but hame to me 
He hied na, as he should hae dune: 
But, oh! I ne’er mistrusted him— 
His name I cherish'd late an’ sune. 


My faither and my mither baith 
Were laid aneath the cauldrife yird, 
An’ I was left alane, alane— 
A mournin’ an’ a mateless bird. 
He cam’ at length—an’ oh! my heart 
Was glad as heart can ever be | 
He cam’ wi’ a’ his treasured luve, 
He cam’ to gie it a’ to me! 


I heard his foot on my door-stane— 
He stude upo’ my lanely floor— 
I gazed upo’ the manly form 
That did my lassie’s heart allure ; 
An’ bitter thoughts cam’ in my breast ; 
For Pride was dancin’ in the e’e 
Whence Luve should hae been smilin’ sweet, 
To bless, an’ glad, an’ comfort me. 


I saw his glance o’ meikle scorn 
Upo’ my lanely maiden bame ; 
An’, oh! I thought my heart wad break 
While laigh 1 murmur'd forth his name. 
He gazed upon my altered form— 
I kent what in his e’e did gleam— 
He thought na in his cruellie 
The change was wrought by waitin’ him. 





He cauldly spake o” youthfu’ days ; 
An’ o’ his plighted faith spak* he; 
An’ syne I scorned the warld’s slave, 
An’ proudly tauld him he was free. 
o * * 7 


I bared my breast aneath a ray 

Sent frae Luve’s bonnie simmer sun ; 
But, ere 1 wist, cauld winter cam’, 

An’ hope an’ joy gaed one by one. 
I maybe lo’ed a thing of earth 

O’er weel, an’ Heaven burst the chain : 
I kenna ; but my heart is sair, 

An’ Age is comin’ cauld an’ lane ! 


But the yeung songster is not always in this 
pensive vein. In a farewell to the “ Fouk of 





Ochtergaen,” and similar songs, he has given 
302 
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uz those lively yet affectionate /i/ts which the 
peasantry of Scotland enjoy so much—strains 
which thrill the heart while they enliven the 
spirit. He has written charming verses to the 
primitive “ Spinning-Wheel,” and also paid the 
usual debt of compliment to the Bonnets, the 
Claymore, the Thistle, and the Heather of Scot- 
land; and he has done a minstrel’s devoir to 
the blue eyes of her maidens, and the bold 
hearts of her sons. In a quite different style, he 
has graphically sketched an admirable class of 
our population ; and his comic vein is, we think, 
almost as felicitous as his moods of tenderness. 
There is “The Dominie,” and “ Fiddler Johnny,” 
“ The Wooing,” and “ The Auld Beggar Man,” 
each soliciting notice and each well worthy of 
admiration ; but we must give place to sex and 
dignity, and so prefer “ Janet Macbean,” and 
“ Minister Tam.” The latter is capital; but 
Janet comes first. 


JANET MACBEAN, 
Janet Macbean a public keeps, 
An’ a merry auld wife is she ; 

An’ she sells her yill wi’ a jaunty air 
That wad please your heart to see. . 
Her drink’s 0’ the best—she’s hearty age, 

An’ her house is neat and clean— 
There’s no an auld wife in the public line 
Can match wi’ Janet Macbean. 
She has aye a curtsey for the laird 
When he comes to drink his can, 
An’ a laugh for the farmer an’ his wife, 
An’ a joke for the farmer’s man. 
She toddles but and she toddles ben, 
Like ony wee bit queen— 
There’s no an auld wife in the public line 
Can match wi’ Janet Macbean. 
The beggar-wives gang a’ to her, 
An’ she sairs them wi’ bread and cheese ;— 
Her bread in bannocks an’ cheese in whangs, 
Wi' a blithe gude-will she gies. 
Vow! the kintra-side will miss her sair 
When she’s laid aneath the green— 
There is no an auld wife in the public line 
Can match wi’ Janet Macbean. 


Amang alehouse wives she rules the roast ; 
For upo’ the Sabbath days, 

She puts on her weel-hain’d tartan plaid 
An’ the reat o” her Sabbath claes; 

An’ she sits, nae less! in the minister's seat ; 
Ilk psalm she lilts I ween— 

There’s no an auld wife in the public line 
Can match wi’ Janet Macbean. 

“Minister Tam” records, almost literally, the 
sturdy up-hill progress of many a douce Scottish 
divine and learned professor. The boy is the 
drojl, yet the true father to the man. 

MINISTER TAM. 
A wee raggit laddie he cam’ to our toun, 
Wii’ his hair for a bannet—his taes through his shoon ; 
An’ aye when we gart him rise up in the morn, 
The ne’er-do-weel herdit the kye "mang the corn : 
We sent him to gather the sheep on the hill— 
No for wark, but to keep him frae mischief an’ ill ; 
But he huntit the ewes, an’ he rade on the ram : 
Sic a hellicat deevil was Minister Tam ! 
My auld auntie sent him for sugar an’ tea— 
She kentna, douce woman! how toothsome was he ;— 
As hamewith he cam’ wi't, he paikit a bairn, 
An’ harried a nest doun amang the lang fern ; 
Then, while he was restin’ within the green shaw, 
My auld auntie’s sugar he lickit it a’; 
Syne a drubbin’ to miss, he suir sickness did sham : 
Sic a slie tricksey shangie was Minister Tam ! 





But a Carritch he took, when his ain deevil bade; 
An’ wi’ learnin’ the laddie had maistly gaen mad ; 
Nae apples he pun’ed noo; nae bee-bykes he smored ; 
The bonnie wee trouties gat rest in the ford ; 
Wii’ the lasses at e’enin’ nae mair he wad fight ; 
He was learnin’ and spellin’ frae mornin’ to night ; 
He grew mim as a puddock an’ quiet as a lamb :-— 
Gude safe’s! sic a change was on Minister Tam ! 

* © * * 


But the author of “ Minister Tam” has, in 
the very next pages, composed “ Wild Flowers,” 
English serious verses of remarkable delicacy 
and beauty. “Iam Blind,” “ My only Sister,’ 
and a variety of other pieces of this character 
might be specified, which discover facility and 
power in a line of composition very different, 
indeed, from what might be expected from a 
young self-taught Scottish poet. Probably many 
will consider this a higher walk in poetic litera. 
ture, and fix their admiratiun here. Poetical 
taste claims a wide charter, and we shall cite a 
few of those more polished verses, as they are 
likely to be admired by persons who cannot so 
easily appreciate the simpler tender strains in 
which we consider Nicoll’s strength to lie. 


WILD FLOWERS. 


Beautiful children of the woods and fields! 
That bloom by mountain streamlets ’mid the heather, 
Or into clusters, ’neath the hazels, gather ; 
Or where by hoary rocks you make your bields, 
And sweetly flourish on through summer weather— 
I love ye all! 


Beautiful flowers! to me ye fresher seem 
From the Almighty hand that fashion’d all, 
Than those that flourish by a garden-wall ; 
And I can image ye, as in a dream, 
Fair modest maidens, nursed in hamlets small— 
I love ye all! 


Beautiful gems! that on the brow of earth 
Are fix’d, as in a queenly diadem ; 
Though lowly ye, and most without a name, 
Young hearts rejoice to see your buds come forth, 
As light erewhile into the world came— 
I love ye all! 


Beautiful things ye are, where’er ye grow ! 
The wild red rose, the speedwell’s peeping eyes, 
Our own bluebell, the daisy that doth rise 
Wherever sunbeams fall or winds do blow ; 
And thousands more, of blessed forms and dyes— 
I love ye all! 
. . * * 


Beautiful watchers! day and night ye wake! 
The evening star grows dim and fades away, 
And Morning comes and goes, and then the Day 
Within the arms of Night its rest doth take ; 
But ye are watchful wheresoe’er we stray— 
I love ye all! 
* * - * 


Beautiful children of the glen and dell, 
The dingle deep, the muirland stretching wide, 
And of the mossy fountain's sedgy side! 
Ye o’er my heart have thrown a lovesome spell ; 
And, though the wordling scorning may deride— 
I love ye all! 


Now that we have partially gratified the 


lovers of polished verse, we must, in turn, claim 
their admiration for this ‘‘ bonny little song :— 
THE MUIR O° GORSE AND BROOM. 
I winna bide in your castle ha’s, 
Nor yet in your lofty towers ; 
My heart is sick o’ your gloomy hame, 
An’ sick o’ your darksome bowers ; 
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An’ ob! I wish I were far awa 
Frae their grandeur an’ their gloom, 
Where the freeborn lintie sings its sang, 
On the nsuir 0’ gorse an’ breom ! 
Sae weel as I like the healthfu’ gale, 
That blads fu’ kindly there ; 
An’ the heather brown, an’ the wild blue-bell, 
That wave on the muirland bare ; 
An’ the singin” birds, an’ the hummin’ bees, 
An’ the little lochs that toom 
Their gushin’ burns to the distant sea, 
O’er the muir 0’ gorse an’ broom ! 
Oh! if I had a dwallin’ there, 
Biggit laigh by a burnie’s side, 
Where ae aik-tree, in the simmer-time, 
Wi’ its leaves that hame might hide— 
I wad rejoice frae day to day, 
As blithe as a young bridegroom ; 
For dearer than palaces to me 
Is the muir o’ gorse an’ broom ! 
In a lanely cot on a muirland wild, 
My mither nurtured me: 
O’ the meek wild-flowers I playmates made, 
An’ my hame wi’ the wanderin’ bee : 
An’ oh! if T were far awa 
Frae your grandeur an’ your gloom, 
W? them again an’ the bladdin’ gale 
On the muir o’ gorse an’ broom ! 
We despair of any mere English reader, and 
indeed, of many modern Scottish ones, perceiv- 
ing the full depth of beauty in these lines— 


Sae weel as I like the healthfu’ gale 
That blads fu’ kindly there. 
It embodies the very feeling which made those 
vivifying “‘ old Greeks” give form and life to the 
West Wind. 
One charming song - opens thus :-— 
Oh! the rose is like her ruby lip, 
And the lily like her skin ; 
An’ her mouth like the faulded violet, 
With the scented breath within ! 

We have attempted to intimate how the mind 
of Robert Nicoll, in common with many of the 
most poetical and the healthiest intellects of this 
favoured land, has been nurtured; but he does 
this infinitely better himself, in a poem with the 
rude burden of — 

‘© When I was herdin’ kye.” 

The piece is entitled “ Youth’s Dreams.” It 
is full of deep thought, clothed in simple words, 
and breathes a spirit which Wordsworth would 
not disdain. He says :— 

A pleasant thing it is to mind 
O” youthfu’ thochts an’ things— 

To pu’ the fruit that on the tree 
0’ Memory ripely hings— 

To live again the happiest hours 
O’ happy days gane by— 

To dream again, as I hae dreamed 
When I was herdin’ kye! 

After painting some of the simple fancies and 

imaginings of a poetic child, he proceeds :— 

{ thocht the little burnies ran 
An’ sang the while to me! 

To glad me, flowers cam’ on the earth 
And leaves upo’ the tree ; 

An’ heather on the muirland grew, 
An’ tarns in glens did lie— 

O’ beauteous things like thae I dreamed 
When I was herdin’ kye ! 

Sae weel I lo’ed a’ things o° earth! 
The trees—the buds—the flowers— 


» | muse, we have not yet touched. 


A wither’d woodland twig wad bring 
The tears inte my eye +-— 

Laugh on! but there are souls 9” love 
In laddies herdin’ kye ! 

Oh! weel I mind how I would muse, 
An’ think, had I the power, 


The gift, unendin’ happiness— 
The joyful giver, I! 

Sae pure an’ holy were my dreams 
When I was herdin’ kye! 

A siller stream o° purest love 
Ran through my bosom then ; 

It yearn'd to bless a’ human things— 
To love a’ livin’ men! 

Yet scornfully the thoughtless fool 
Would pass the laddie by: 

But, oh! I bless the happy time 
When I was herdin’ kye! 

Another class of Nicoll’s poems may be under- 
stood by their titles :—‘ The German Ballad- 
Singer,” “The Death Song of Hofer,” “ The 
Swiss Mother,” “ The Legend of the Monk,” 
&c. &c. We leave these to the admiration of 
English readers. 

Upon another mood of Nicoll’s mind or of his 
It is energetic, 
earnest, manly, nav, almost lofty, in its humble 
pride of independence and self-respecting inte- 
grity. He has put forth a creed which the true 
poet, however lowly may be his nominal rank in 
society, and how narrow soever his fortunes, will, 
we trust, never either desert or shame. In con- 
cluding some fine verses on Burns, he says of his 
“« Order” — 

Before the proudest of the earth, 

We stand with an uplifted brow; 


Like us, THOU wast a toil-worn man, 
And wE are noble now! 


In the power of this sentiment, young Nicoll 
has composed several poems differing altogether 
in character from any of the pieces we have men- 
tioned above. One is entitled, “ The Bursting of 
the Chain.” It is an anthem for the third cen. 
tenary of the Reformation. Another, “ We'll 
make the Warld better yet,” is composed in a 
cheerful, manly, and determined spirit. ‘“ We 
are Brethren a,” and “ Honest and True,” are 
of the same description. From “ The Hero”"—a 
hero of a quite new cast—a Radical, hard- 
handed, but true-hearted hero—we may take one 
or two verses *— 
My Hero isna deck’d wi’ gowd— 

He has nae glitterin’ state ; 
Renown upon a field o’ bluid 

In wo he naar 8 ty 
He has nae pow 

Nae menials at his ca . 
The proud o” cath fqn bin would tum, 

An’ bid him stand awa’! 


Are a’ the waur o’ wear— 

His limbs are shouthers braid— 
His hands were made to plough— 

He's rough without, but soun’ within 
His heart is bauldly true! 

He toils at e'en, he toils at morn 
His wark is never through; 

A comin’ life o’ weary toil 





The sun—the moon—the lochs an’ one 
The spring’s an’ simmer’s hours 


Is ever in his view! 
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Bat on he stammers, keepin’ up 
His heart as best he may, 
An’ proud to be an honest man 


Until his dyin’ day. 
* » * » * 
Go mock at conquerors an’ kings! 
What happiness gie they ? 
Go tell the painted butterflies 
To kneel them down an’ pray ‘ 
Go stand erect in manhood’s pride— 
Be what a man should be— 
Syne come and to my Hero bend 
Upon the grass your knee! 


In the style of *‘ The Hero,” is “ The Parting,” 
and ‘“‘ The Mother,” both pieces of great tender- 
ness and delightful simplicity. Though this 
volume shews, in many ways, the express image 
of the Time, as it is mirrored in young, ardent, 
and ingenuous minds, we find not one feeling of 
bitterness—not a single satirical line; nor, with 
all its rustic themes, a word that could offend 
the most refined delicacy. 

It would have been easy for us to deal out to 
Robert Nicoll abundant and well-merited general 
encomium, We conceive that we have better 
discharged our duty to the public, which has an 
interest and a property in such minds, by per- 
mitting him to speak for himself, through these 
pages. Even by the extracts given, the reader 
will perceive that he possesses many of the finest 
natural requisites of the poet; and, everything 
considered, a very remarkable degree of literary 
accomplishment. His natural good taste—sure 
sign of true poetic feeling—is shewn in the entire 
absence of affectation in all its*forms, and in a 

very sparing use of artificial ornament. His 
dawning power is discovered in a wide and happy 
choiee of subjects, and in manifold tokens of a 
mind firm, elastic, and moving vigorously on- 
wards, We must consider his poetry not only 
as it stands in the present, but as it promises for 
the future. In either way, it is deserving the 
attention of those who interest themselves in the 
fortunes of young, unfriended genius. We have, 
indeed, no doubt that his poems only require to 
be made known to be extensively perused ; for, 
though poetry has fallen upon evil days, there 
is still a healthy appetite in Scotland for works 
s0 native to her soil asthis. ‘To her expatriated 
sons and daughters—to those 

Who languish for their native glen— 
Robert Nicoll’s little volume will come like a 
bunch of heather and blue bells gathered upon 
their own hills, with the dew still sparkling 
upon the leaves; more refreshing and precious 
than a hundred gaudy exotics. 

It occurs to us that there is yet another class 
of Nicoll’s verses which will be more popular with 
many, and, perhaps, with “ the many,” which we 
have neglected altogether. For ourselves, we like 
the yoice better thanthe echo, and prefer the sim- 
plest of his original strains to his happiest imita- 
tions. Hogg’s “ Lass of Deloraine,” Cunningham's 
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«‘ Lass of Preston Ha’,” and Nicoll’s “ Lass of 
Turrit Ha’” and “ Mary Hamilton,” would 
have been delicious songs, had Burns not 
written the “ Bonny Lass of Ballochmyle,” 
and his exquisite “ Mary Morrison.” It is dan- 
gerous to provoke comparison, where merit is so 
transcendant. 

We shall close these extracts with what we 
consider a very noble poem upon a noble and 
perfectly original subject. It might more aptly 
have been given in connexion with the sweet 
verses which it follows inthe book—* The Toun 
where 1 was Born ;” but it can never be out of 
place. 


THE HA’ BIBLE. 


Chief of the household gods 
Which hallow Scoilaud’s lowly cottage-homes ! 
While looking on thy signs, 
That speak, though dumb, deep thought upon me 
comes— 
With glad yet solemn dreams my heart is stirr’d, 
Like childhood’s when it hears the carol ef a bird! 


The mountains old and hoar— 
The chainless winds—thé streams so pure and free— 
The God-enamell’d flowers— 
The waving forest—the eternal sea— 
The eagle floating o’er the mountain’s brow— 
Are teachers all; but, oh! they are not such as thou! 


Oh ! I could worship thee ! 
Thou art the gift a God of love might give ; 
For love, and hope, and joy, 
In thy Almighty-written pages live !— 
The slave who reads shall never crouch again ; 
For, mind-inspired by thee, he bursts his feeble chain ! 


Gop! unto Thee I Kneel, 
And thank Thee! Thou unto my native land— 
Yea, to the outspread earth— 
Hast stretch’d in love Thy everlasting hand ; 
And Thou hast given earth, and sea, and air— 
Yea, all that heart can ask of good, and pure, and fair ! 


And, Father, Thou hast spread 
Before men’s eyes this charter of the free, 
That all Thy Book might read, 
And justice love, and truth and liberty. 
The gift was unto men—the giver, God ! 
Thou slave! itstamps thee Man—go spurn thy weary load! 


Thou doubly-precious Book ! 
Unto thy light what doth not Scotland owe ?_— 
Thon teachest Age to die, 
And Youth in truth unsullied up te grow! 
In lowly homes a comfoiter art thou— 
A sunbeam sent from God—an everlasting bow! 


O’er thy broad ample page 
How many dim and aged eyes have pored ! 
How many hearts o’er thee 
In silence deep and holy have adored ! 
How many mothers, by their infants’ bed, 
Thy holy, blessed, pure, child-loving words have read ! 


And o’er thee soft young hands 
Have oft in truthful plighted love been join’d ; 
And thou to wedded hearts 
Hast been a boid—an altar of the mind!— 
Above all kingly power or Kingly law, 
May Scotland reverence aye—the BipLe or THE Ha’! 
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ON THE POWER OF ASSOCIATION APPLIED IN THE FORMATION 
OF POPULAR LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 


Ir is now ten years since Lord Brougham’s | and the Waterloo Rooms have become, and will 


celebrated article in the Edinburgh Review drew 
public attention to the labours of Dr Birkbeck 
in Glasgow, and kindled that very general en- 
thusiasm which led to the formation of a great 
number of mechanics’ institutions. These insti- 
tutions were the first instances, in this country, 
of the people agreeing to associate for purposes 
of instruction ; and, considering that no previous 
experience existed to direct them—that no 
groundwork of previous knowledge had been laid 


among the members of the associations—and, | 


moreover, that the demand for popular instruc- 
tion of a certain kind had sprung up so suddenly 
as to preclude the probability of an adequate 
‘supply—it is not by any means astonishing that 
very many of those schools, which, with other cir- 
cumstances of a like kind, contributed so much 
to illustrate the ever-memorable year 1826, 
have been found not answerable to their original 
promises, and, consequently, have fallen and 
been discontinued. Even where these institu- 
tions disappeared, however, they seem to have 
left a good memory ; for it is not to be doubt- 
ed that, to the recollection of their success 
in some instances, and to a feeling that, under 
good management and favouring circumstances, 
they ought to have succeeded in almost all, is 
owing, in a great measure, the origination of the 
attempt we are now to speak of—an attempt to 
put in action the same principle, and for the 
same objects, but on a scale much more extended 
and comprehensive, and in accordance with 
arrangements which may suit better the existing 
state of our society. 

In 1832, encouraged and instigated by Mr 
Combe, (a man whose untiring zeal in the cause 
of the moral and intellectual cultivation of the 
people, gives him a distinction altogether apart 
from that which he derives from his most able 
advocacy of the still questioned science of phre- 
nology,) a number of persons in our Scottish 
metropolis, belonging to the middle class, 
entertained the idea of combining for the purpose 
of feeing lecturers, to discourse before them on 
various departments of knowledge; and they 
rested their hope of success upon the power of 
association—upon the fact, that, when numbers 
combine, a small contribution from individuals 
will go to defray a large aggregate expense. 
The success of the scheme has been altogether 
beyond expectation. The Association nets nearly 
£300 annually ; and, although the lectures are 
delivered in a fashionable room, for which an 
exorbitant rent has to be paid, lecturers of emi- 
nence have been feed to give courses on 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Geology, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Com- 
parative Anatomy, and Phrenology. 





probably continue, an agreeable, a most instruc- 
tive, and even a fashionable place of resort to 
all inqniring young persons, of either sex, about 
Edinburgh. 

This Association, however, when looked at 
critically, does not seem at all calculated to 
exhaast or fully develope the power of the 
principle on which it rests. The fee charged 
four a season ticket, granting admission to 
the whole courses, is one guinea; while the 
lowest fee, for a single course, is seven shillings 
and sixpence; and these sums either would 
not or could not be easily paid by a sufficient 
portion of the population, unless in a large 
town, and that one like Edinburgh. The Water- 
loo Rooms Association appeals exclusively to the 
“ middle classes,” and this only on the supposi- 
tion that they are pretty well off: it leaves the 
operatives wholly untouched ; and it is hoped 
that the fact of this immense proportion of their 
fellow-citizens having as yet no benefit from the 
operation of the all-efficacious machinery which 
has been so auspiciously set in motion, will, ere 
long, attract the serious attention of the indi- 
viduals to whose philanthropic enterprise this 
application of it owes its origin and a great part 
of its success, 

Had we no other case to refer to, the probable 
fortune of similar endeavours in towns unlike 
Edinburgh, might still seem doubtful ; but the 
experiment has been tried under circumstances 
altogether different, and with results equally 
hopeful. Accounts now lie before us of the pro- 
ceedings of associations formed on the foregoing 
principle in comparatively small towns. In 
Kirkaldy, for instance, the subscribers to a 
course of lectures, last winter, reached the num- 
ber of 320; in Arbroath, a town of 13,000 
inhabitants, the permanent members of a similar 
association amount to 500; and in Montrose, a 
town of equal size, a great many more might be 
got, if a hall could be found to contain them. 
Now, in all these towns—in Arbroath especially, 
which has been termed “the town of operatives”— 
by far the larger proportion of this number comes 
from the working classes ; and, if we take the 
foregoing statistics as an average indication of 
what may be accomplished in any case—and in 
none of all the three was there any favouring or 
distinguishing circumstance—it would appear 
that, under proper management, one subscriber 
might be ealculated on for every twenty-five 
people. This will, of course, vary with the de. 
gree of intelligence which marks the place ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that it is an 
unfair or over estimate of what may be accom. 
plished, at least in the great majority of the 


Courses on | town districts of Seotland. 
three distinct subjects are delivered every winter; | 


Now, mark the power which may thus be so 
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But on he stammers, keepin’ up 
His heart as best he may, 
An’ proud to be an honest man 
Until his dyin’ day. 
*¥ > * . > 
Go mock at conquerors an’ kings! 
What happiness gie they ? 
Go tell the painted butterflies 
To kneel them down an’ pray ! 
Go stand erect in manhood’s pride— 
Be what a man should be— 
Syne come and to my Hero bend 
Upon the grass your knee! 





| 

In the style of *‘ The Hero,” is “ The Parting,” 
and ‘“‘ The Mother,” both pieces of great tender- 
ness and delightful simplicity. Though this 
volume shews, in many ways, the express image 
of the Time, as it is mirrored in young, ardent, 
and ingenuous minds, we find not one feeling of 
bitterness—not a single satirical line; nor, with 
all its rustic themes, a word that could offend 
the most refined delicacy. 

It would have been easy for us to deal out to 
Robert Nicoll abundant and well-merited general 
encemium, We conceive that we have better 
discharged our duty to the public, which has an 
interest and a property in such minds, by per- 
mitting him to speak for himself, through these 
pages. Even by the extracts given, the reader 
will perceive that he possesses many of the finest 
natural requisites of the poet; and, everything 
considered, a very remarkable degree of literary 
accomplishment. His natural good taste—sure 
sign of true poetic feeling—is shewn in the entire 
absence of affectation in all its forms, and in a 
very sparing use of artificial ornament. His 
dawning power is discovered in a wide and happy 
choiee of subjects, and in manifold tokens of a 
mind firm, elastic, and moving vigorously on- 
wards, We must consider his poetry not only 





as it stands in the prescnt, but as it promises for 
the future. In either way, it is deserving the 
attention of those who interest themselves in the 
fortunes of young, unfriended genius. We have, 
indeed, no doubt that his poems only require to 
be made known to be extensively perused ; for, 
though poetry has fallen upon evil days, there 
is still a healthy appetite in Scotland for works 
so native to her soil asthis. ‘To her expatriated 
sons and daughters—to those 
Who languish for their native glen— 

Robert Nicoll’s little volume will come like a 
bunch of heather and blue beils gathered upon 
their own hills, with the dew still sparkling 
upon the leaves; more refreshing and precious 
than a hundred gaudy exotics, 

It occurs to us that there is yet another class 
of Nicoll’s verses which will be more popular with 
many, and, perhaps, with “ the many,” which we 
have neglected altogether. For ourselves, we like 
the voice better thanthe echo, and prefer the sim- 
plest of his original strains to his happiest imita- 
tions. Hogg’s “ Lass of Deloraine,” Cunningham's 











‘* Lass of Preston Ha’,” and Nicoll’s “ Lass of 
Turrit Ha’” and “ Mary Hamilton,” would 
have been delicious songs, had Burns not 
written the “ Bonny Lass of Ballochmyle,’’ 
and his exquisite “ Mary Morrison.” It is dan- 
gerous to provoke comparison, where merit is so 
transcendant. 

We shall close these extracts with whit we 
consider a very noble poem upon a noble and : 
perfectly original subject. It might more aptly 
have been given in connexion with the sweet 
verses which it follows inthe book—*“ The Toun 
where | was Born ;” but it can never be out of 
place. 





THE Ha’ BIBLE. 


Chief of the household gods 
Which hallow Scoilaud’s lowly cottage-homes ! 
While looking on thy signs, 
That speak, though dumb, deep thought upon me 
comes— 
With glad yet solemn dreams my heart is stirr’d, 
Like childhood’s when it hears the carol of a bird! 


The mountains old and hoar— 
The chainless winds—the streams so pure and free— 
The God-enamell’d flowers— 
The waving forest—the eternal sea— 
The eagle floating o’er the mountain’s brow— 
Are teachers all; but, oh! they are not such as thou! 


Oh ! I could worship thee ! 
Thou art the gift a God of love might give ; 
For love, and hope, and joy, 
In thy Almighty-written pages live !— 
The slave who reads shall never crouch again ; 
For, mind-inspired by thee, he bursts his feeble chain ! 


Gop! unto Thee I kneel, 
And thank Thee! Thou unto my native land— 
Yea, to the outspread earth— 
Hast stretch’d in love Thy everlasting hand ; 
And Thou hast given earth, and sea, and air— 
Yea, all that heart can ask of good, and pure, and fair ! 


And, Father, Thou hast spread 
Before men’s eyes this charter of the fiee, 
That all Thy Book might read, 
And justice love, and truth and liberty. 
The gift was unto men—the giver, God ! 
Thou slave! itstamps thee Man—go spurn thy weary load! 


Thou doubly-precious Book ! 
Unto thy light what doth not Scotland owe ?_ 
Thon teachest Age to die, 
And Youth in truth unsullied up te grow! 
In lowly homes a comfoiter art thou— 
A sunbeam sent from God—an everlasting bow! 


O’er thy broad ample page 
How many dim and aged eyes have pored ! 
How many hearts o’er thee 
In silence deep and holy have adored ! 
How many mothers, by their infants’ bed, 
Thy holy, blessed, pure, child-loving words have read ! 


And o’er thee soft young hands 
Have oft in truthful plighted love been join’d ; 
And thou to wedded hearts 
Hast been a bond—an altar of the mind!— 
Above all kingly power or kingly law, 
May Scotland reverence aye—the BipLe oF THE Ha’! 
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OF POPULAR LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 


Ir is now ten years since Lord Brougham’s 
celebrated article in the Edinburgh Review drew 
public attention to the labours of Dr Birkbeck 
in Glasgow, and kindled that very general en- 
thustasm which led to the formation of a great 
number of mechanics’ institutions. These insti- 
tutions were the first instances, in this country, 
of the people agreeing to associate for purposes 
of instruction ; and, considering that no previous 
experience existed to direct them—that no 
groundwork of previous knowledge had been laid 
among the members of the associations—and, 
moreover, that the demand for popular instrue- 
tion of a certain kind had sprung up so suddenly 
as to preclude the probability of an adequate 
supply—it is not by any means astonishing that 
very many of those schools, which, with other cir- 
cumstances of a like kind, eontributed so much 
to illustrate the ever-memorable year 1826, 
have been found not answerable to their original 
promises, and, consequently, have fallen and 
been discontinued. Even where these institu- 
tions disappeared, however, they seem to have 
left a good memory ; for it is not to be doubt- 
ed that, to the recollection of their success 
in some instances, and to a feeling that, under 
good management and favouring circumstances, 
they ought to have succeeded in almost all, is 
owing, in a great measure, the origination of the 
attempt we are now to speak of—an attempt to 
put in action the same principle, and for the 
same objects, but on a scale much more extended 
and comprehensive, and in accordance with 
arrangements which may suit better the existing 
state of our society. 

In 1832, encouraged and instigated by Mr 
Combe, (a man whose untiring zeal in the cause 
of the moral and intellectual cultivation of the 
people, gives him a distinction altogether apart 
from that which he derives from his most able 
advocacy of the still questioned science of phre- 
nology,) a number of persons in our Scottish 
metropolis, belonging to the middle class, 
entertained the idea of combining for the purpose 
of feeing lecturers, to discourse before them on 
various departments of knowledge; and they 
rested their hope of success upon the power of 
association—upon the fact, that, when numbers 
combine, a small contribution from individuals 
will go to defray a large aggregate expense. 
The success of the scheme has been altogether 
beyond expectation. The Association nets nearly 








£300 annually ; and, although the lectures are | 


delivered in a fashionable room, for which an 
exorbitant rent has to be paid, lecturers of emi- 
nence have been feed to give courses on 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Geology, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Com- 
parative Anatomy, and Phrenology. Courses on 
three distinct subjects are delivered every winter ; 


and the Waterloo Rooms have become, and will 
probably continue, an agreeable, a most instruc- 
tive, and even a fashionable place of resort to 
all inquiring young persons, of either sex, about 
Edinburgh. 

This Association, however, when looked at 
critically, does not seem at all calculated to 
exhaust or fully develope the power of the 
principle on which it rests. The fee charged 
for a ticket, granting 
the whole courses, is one guinea; 


admission to 
while the 
lowest fee, for a single course, is seven shillings 
and sixpence; and these sums either would 
not or could not be easily paid by a_ sufficient 
portion of the population, unless in a large 
town, and that one like Edinburgh. The Water- 
loo Rooms Association appeals exclusively to the 
‘ middle classes,” and this only on the supposi- 
tion that they are pretty well off: it leaves the 
operatives wholly untouched; and it is hoped 
that the fact of this immense proportion of their 
fellow-citizens having as yet no benefit from the 
operation of the all-efficacious machinery which 
has been so auspiciously set in motion, will, ere 
long, attract the serious attention of the indi- 
viduals to whose philanthropic enterprise this 
application of it owes its origin and a great part 
of its success, 

Had we no other case to refer to, the probable 
fortune of similar endeavours in towns unlike 
Edinburgh, might still seem doubtful; but the 
experiment has been tried under circumstances 
altogether different, and with results equally 


season 


hopeful. Aceounts now lie before us of the pro- 
ceedings of associations formed on the foregoing 
principle in comparatively small towns. In 


Kirkaldy, for instance, the subscribers to a 
course of lectures, last winter, reached the num- 
ber of 320; in Arbroath, a town of 13,000 
inhabitants, the permanent members of a similar 
association amount to 500; and in Montrose, a 
town of equal size, a great many more might be 
got, if a hall could be found to contain them. 
Now, in all these towns—in Arbroath especially, 
which has been termed ‘the town of operatives”— 
by far the larger proportion of this number comes 
from the working classes ; and, if we take the 
foregoing statistics as an average indication of 
what may be accomplished in any case—and in 
none of all the three was there any favouring or 
distinguishing circumstance—it would appear 
that, under proper management, one subscriber 
might be ealculated on for every twenty-five 
people. This will, of course, vary with the de. 
gree of intelligence which marks the place ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that it is an 
unfair or over estimate of what may be accom. 
plished, at least in the great majority of the 
town districts of Seotland., 

Now, mark the power which may thus be so 
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easily developed. The secret of the foregoing 
numbers is, of course, the lowness of the sub- 
scription. The sum subscribed varies in all the 
three cases quoted ; but we shall take it at four 
shillings per annum payable by instalments 
of one shilling per quarter, or two shillings 
every six months. The following table shews 
what may be the results :— 


Population of Towns. No. of Subscribers, Yearly Revenue. 

6000 240 £48 

8000 320 64 
10,000 400 80 
12,000 480 96 
14,000 560 112 
16,000 640 128 
18,000 720 144 
20,000 800 160 


In several, if not in all such cases, as instanced, 
the revenue might be greatly increased by the 
justifiable contrivance of ‘‘ front seats,” with a 
corresponding price; but, as the propriety of such 
an arrangement depends wholly upon the charac- 
ter of the town, we rightly forbear to calculate 
on it. 

The facilities of instruction which a command 
of the foregoing sums would afford to the several 
communities, may become, under good manage- 
ment, much more than at first sight appears ; 
but, before observing on that, let us notice several 
accessary and friendly circumstances, which would, 
in all probability, be found co-operating in every 
locality. 

First, It is not to be supposed that expenses 

could be incurred for rent, arising in the neces- 
sity of hiring a hall to assemble in. Almost every- 
where, in provincial towns, the trades, guildry, 
or other corporations, are in possession of large 
halls, seldom employed, unless by occasional 
meetings ; and experience has established the 
fact that none of these bodies will ever hesi- 
tate about freely granting accommodation for a 
purpose so deeply connected with the general 
improvement and happiness of the community. 
Failing such a hall, however—or, as has already 
happened in one of the instances above specified, 
failing a ball of due capacity—why not employ 
or request the use of one of the established or 
dissenting churches? No possible object could 
be more in consonance with the purpose to 
which these edifices are especially and properly 
dedicated ; for no closer harmony can exist than 
that which binds together the word and the works 
of Almighty Wisdom ; and we should hope that 
the days are past in which a Popish reverence 
for images and buildings could cause the public 
mind to look upon such an occupation of a 
place of worship as a desecration. Were the 
extended accommodation now hinted at rendered 
available—and itis one which the community have 
a fair right to—facilities would exist in every 
town for the communication of knowledge to any 
amount of audience whatsoever. 

Secondly, It were fairly to be hoped for, that, 
independently of external aid, and without touch- 
ing the funds, occasional assistance would be ob- 
tained by many such associations, from gentle- 
men in the town and neighbourhood, to whom the 
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delivery of a lecture or two on any point of phy- 
sical or moral inquiry, interesting to themselves 
or their fellow townsmen, would be an employ- 
ment of taste and pleasure. The conscious pos- 
session of knowledge, or, what is nearly the same 
thing, the pure love of truth, lies in every mind 
closely beside the desire to communicate and dif- 
fuse it. It is mainly this—united, perhaps, to a 
salutary degree of love of approbation—which 
renders the French conversaziones so delightful ; 
it is this which last winter gave much snecess to 
the conversazione system when tried in Glas- 
gow ; and this, joined, perhaps, to other feelings 
of a peculiar and professional kind, might, and 
assuredly would stimulate our younger clergy, 
established or dissenting—and our yourg medicul 
men—to hold communication in such a way with 
the public around them. The instructions of me- 
dical men, even although cunfined to topics strict- 
ly connected with their employments, would ofter 
be of consummate value; for of how much advan- 
tage to any community, especially if applied to 
the circumstances of the people and localiiy, 
would be the knowledge of a very trifling per 
centage of the truths contained in Dr Andrew 
Combe’s Physiology ! Nor,if the clergy think—as 
unquestionably they will—on the importance of 
any machinery which tends to induce cultivation 
of the intellectual faculties, or on the importance 
of such a filling up—were it nothing else—vof some 
of the leisure hours of the community—is there 
the least reason to apprehend that they would 
deem voluntary trouble in such a direction to be 
extra-professional ? 

Here then is space—clear field for voluntary 
exertion of the most inviting kind, and also men 
to act in it. And, besides this, even in small 
towns, we have shewn a fund—a fund hitherto 
untouched, unless by the expenses of gas-lighting, 
door-keeping, &c. This fund ought, of course, 
to be devoted—at least the major part of it—-to 
the procuring of a course or courses of lectures 
annually, on some department of physicalor moral 
science which it concerns the community to be 
acquainted with. The very lowest sum mentioned 
in our table, would enable the association which 
collects it, to obtain, during the easy season, the 
services, for a considerable time, of oneor other of 
our best popular lecturers. A full course of able 
and easily understood disquisitions on any de- 
partment of literature or science, might be com- 
manded by that amount; and let any one calcu- 
late the good to be accomplished—the general 
intellectual excitement which would flow from 
such an application of the money, compared with 
the effects of an expenditure of ten times the sum 
in almost any other possible or cunceivable man- 
ner! Ifthe smallest town in our schedule could 
accomplish a purpose so important as that above 
referred to, the capabilities of the societies of 
other towns must be correspondingly large. Those 
from six to twenty thousand inhabitants, could 
employ from one to four professional lecturers, 
to give regular courses during the year. The 
operations of such an association would, in fact, be 
equivalent to the institution of an Academy—an 

















Academy over whose portal there would be no 
barrier inscription—to which the people would 
be admitted, and in which all wisdom might be 
taught. 

But the power of each town, taken separately, 
is not nearly the amount of what each may, in 
general, thus command. In consequence of the 
operation of economical causes, thriving commu.. 
nities are, for the most part, found in close 
neighbourhood ;—frequently you have a large 
central town, with a cluster of spirited dependant 
communities around it. Now, a great augmen- 
tation of power, in reference to the matters we 
are discussing, will naturally come out of this 
neighbourhood and connexion. The capabilities 
of each separate association may be very mate- 
rially increased by the associating of the towns. 
What is to hinder, for instance, a cluster of 
small towns, within ten or twelve miles of each 
other, from combining to obtain courses of 
lectures at the same time, and with mutual 
understanding? Such a combination, in the 
case of the union of only two towns, would 
diminish the expense of obtaining lectures by at 
least one-third—i. e, for £40 as much service 
could be obtained as otherwise for £60; seeing 
that the lecturer’s time would be saved, and the 
expense of transport of apparatus, &c. very much 
diminished. A lecturer who could divide his 
subjects into two cognate branches, (botany and 
zoology, for instance,) might thus deliver the 
course in two towns in precisely the time he 
would occupy singly in one ; for it is impossible 
to fancy any one community attending lectures 
(on the same subject, at least) every night in 
the week ; and this principle might, under good 
management, be carried out so far, that wherever 
a cluster of towns, such as Montrose, Arbroath, 
Brechin, and Forfar, are situated within the 
confines of a limited circle, nearly as much might 
be accomplished for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of the separate communities during a 
certain portion of the year, as if a permanent 
institution existed within each of them, with 
funds capable of permanently supporting and 
retaining the most accomplished teachers in the 
kingdom. In taking our stand on this, we 
assume a low estimate of the value of such asso- 
ciations. Permanent professors might, and, in 
all probability, would grow indolent; and, cer- 
tainly, for the most part, their powers to instruct 
and interest would, in time, become threadbare. 
But here is a machinery not more powerful than 
fresh, not more capable of upholding a respect- 
able and imposing staff, than certain to furnish 
annually an amount of the best and most taking 
instruction which an ever-young and rising race 
of teachers may be supposed able and eager to 
provide, 

Next to having a correct idea of the machinery 
of these associations, it is of importance that all 
persons concerned with them shall distinctly 
recognise and comprehend that only purpose 
which (in so far, at least, as natural or physical 
science is concerned) such teaching as they can 
furnish will ever fulfil, Without an under. 
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standing of this, blunders of the most serious 
kind will constantly be committed in all depart. 
ments of their practical management—blunders 
so serious, that the safety of the association 
might soon be endangered; for we know that 
many of the institutions referred to at the 
beginning of this article fell through effect of 
similar mistakes. 

One grand and cardinal distinction must ever 
be kept in view—the distinction between asso- 
ciations of this sort, and every description of 
philosophical schools. In every form and kind of 
the latter ,institutions, their object is to teach 
science, either in whole or in departments ; 
whereas the only realizeable object of our popu- 
lar associations, is to diffuse throughout the 
community a knowledge of what science has dis- 
covered. It is plain, on the most superficial 
glance, that there is the strongest distinction 
here—a distinction so fundamental, that it goes 
to fix a determinate and peculiar character on 
the whole proceedings of the bodies we are allud- 
ing to. How different a thing is it to know what 
a truth is, or signifies, and to follow and compre- 
hend its demonstrations! A chair, or other 
piece of furniture, is the product of much art, 
and has been elaborated by the application of 
many tools ; but, although every one can compre- 
hend its use and appreciate its convenience, to 
none, unless the apprentice-artificer, is it of much 
consequence or interest to follow out the labour 
which evolved it. In the same manner, are the 
results of science appreciable by all, while scien- 
tific demonstration is of little value unless to 
professional students ; and, before popular in- 
struction of the kind referred to, can be offered 
with much chance of acceptance, it must be 
clearly apprehended that the mode of exposition 
suited to an application of these results, is com- 
pletely different, both in style and method, from 
that which is concerned with demonstrations. 
Popular lecturing has, in fact, a style and code 
of criticism of its own, the tenets of which all 
flow from the fundamental principle now hinted 
at; and it is certainly not against i¢ that so 
much pungent ridicule has been directed ; for it 
neither undertakes the impossible task of making 
all men, or the mest of men, scientific, nur will 
it ever present, as an amusement or a proof, 
some wretched travestie of a mathematical or 
philosophical process. 

Time and space equally prohibit the attempt 
to shew here how that principle should be car- 
ried out, or how science should be popularly 
exposed ; nor by any skilful and thoughtful lec- 
turer will more than the following hints be re- 
quired. It surely ought to be plain that the 
popular teacher, as such, has nothing whatever 
to do with those barren parts of scientific inves- 
tigation which are of chief use as logical copula, 
or as the formal machinery by which we are 
enabled logically to generalize. Were any one 
attempting to explain to a promiscuous audience 
the truths established by Euclid, how great a 
mistake would it be to dwell on, or at all to 
allude to that multiplicity of propositions which 
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are only the geometer’s scaffolding—which, in 
themselves, are really of no appreciable interest 
or importance, being the mere steps by which 
the practical mathematician arrives at such pro- 
perties of figurate space, as enable him to read 
more closely the structure and relations of exter- 
nal things! But even this were scarcely a greater 
blunder than the constructing of popular scientific 
lectures and treatises with 4 strictly logical form, 
and the consequent prolix and inaccurate—for it 
must be inaccurate—diseussion of parched and 
barren copule. It has not unfrequently occurred, 
when we examined the contents and the propor- 
tions of the parts of professedly popular treatises, 
that the writer really did not know what that is 
which is important in the achievements of science. 
There is nothing in all the books of philosophers 
of any moment, unless the discovery of analogies 
through seemingly diverse arrangements and suc- 
cessions of events—the evolution of unforeseen 
and strange relations—and the establishment of 
that great unity of plan which pervades all 
things. Now, as the man of science cannot, 
without the grossest abuse of reasoning, pretend 
to instruct the people in the manner in which 
he arrived at the knowledge of such relations, 
he ought to plan his lessons so as to explain 
their nature, and, at the same time—for the pro- 
ceedings are inseparable—give presumptive evi- 
dence of their reality. The subject should first 
be presented, so that all its component parts be 
made to turn their sides or points of resemblance 
towards the audience. Thus may the fact of the 
existence of some resemblance or analogy be 
made always probable, and the mind prepared 
for the announcement of the law which expresses 
it. Afterwards, the whole field of the law should 
be traversed—its extent shewn—its comprehen- 
siveness and minute applicability ; the discoveries 
to which a knowledge of it has given rise should 
be illustrated ; and, finally, that large amount of 
power Over nature, or rather that power to adapt 
himself to nature, and to reap thereby the whule 
benefits offered by its bounty, which the posses.. 
sion of such laws invariably gives to Man. Thus, 
without tiring or deceiving him by miserable 
attempts at logic, would be kept up in the mind 
of the listener a steady and healthful excite- 
ment, and the exercise of the higher parts of his 
moral being. Stimulated curiosity would give 
place to wonder, which, in its turn, would yield 
before veneration, thankfulness, and repose. 
The lecturer will naturally never fail to deepen 
the impression of this exposition, by a series of 
allusions which can hardly be called collateral, 
and which are never made but with a beneficial 
moral effect. All along his course lie trophies 
of human achievement—the efforts and deeds of 
former great men; as well as marks of those 
childish errors, by which their day and genera- 
tion were spell-bound, and which, while they 
teach us modesty, and a disposition to forbear 
with all bold inquiry, only the more illustrate 
the power which enabled our immortal pioneers 
somewhat to break through them, and in so far 
to worship Truth. It is questionable if the lec- 








turer has at his command a topic of which more 
may be made than of this. It is all teeming with 
matter for the arrestment of the sympathies ; 
and not even the records of august Nature con- 
tain that which may more warm and encourage 
the enthusiasm and the hopes of obscure and 
trembling genius. 

A very great deal, however, of the success of 
popular teaching will depend upon the choice of 
subjects—subjects fit to be treated in the way to 
which we have alluded ; for it must not be sup- 
posed that all branches of physical inquiry, as 
they at present exist, are so. Those depart- 
ments of science which are nearest to a state of 
completion, or which, although not complete, 
can yet marshal a large and imposing display of 
General Laws, ought to have the decided prefer- 
ence. Isolated facts and experiments, however 
striking, do not abide in the mind, nor will they 
excite any permanent interest, or arouse the in- 
tellect and engage the after conversation of the 
community, unless they be detailed with an object, 
or unless they be made the means of evolving 
some grand truth, and illustrating one or other 
of those laws which are daily, though silently, 
operating around us on a large space, and con- 
tributing to the solemn and graceful ongoings of 
Nature. To suppose that any other cause of ex- 
position would attract deeper attention, were to 
proceed on a wrong view of the popular mind ; 
which, aJthough it usually acts within other ranges 
of contemplation, is not one whit more frivolous 
than the philosopher's ; but requires to be treated, 
whatever the subject-matter presented to it, as 
respectfully and with as close a reference to its 
rational nature. Learned men have not always 
thought thus; but their opposite or discordant 
efforts have uniformly failed. The display of 
sume of the striking facts and blazing experi- 
ments of chemistry or physics—unconnected, as 
we have frequently seen them, with one great 
principle, or even with any application worth 
remembering—may be looked on and applauded 
for the time, just as anything would be looked 
at and applauded by an idle multitude ; but the 
lecturer who follows such a course must not 
imagine that he is teaching science, or be flat- 
tered by the false idea that he is following any 
higher vocation than that of the amusing mime. 

We desire, by a few rapid allusions, to point 
out those departments of natural science which 
we deem most likely to be subjected to popular 
treatment with effect. 

It is doubtful whether natural philosophy, 
commonly so called, and chemistry, are capable 
of being presented as wholes, so as to leave 
much impression upon a promiscuous audience, 
The latter science has yet arrived at no great 
end or term. What laws are known in it, have 
purely an abstract interest; they are connected 
with little which we either see or hear of; and, in 
truth, they derive almost all their value from 
being powerful levers or intermediate engines, 
by which will one day be wroucht out those 
surprising lights which chemistry is preparing 
to bring te our attempts at the solution of the 
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problem concerning the nature and origin of | objection to the first of these subjects, that its éle- 


things. True, indeed, chemistry teems with | 
truths of striking applications—truths which 
already exercise a large dominion over art ; but 
these applications are incidental—not one of them 
is a terminus ad quem; and, in the discussion of 
chemistry as a whole, they rather look like a 
few interesting excursions, than as in the way 
of the developement of the science. By much the 
best method of treating chemistry popularly, seems 
to us the complete abandonment of all strictly 
scientific courses of procedure, and the adoption 
as ends of its more interesting applications. The 
whole matter necessary to be understood before 
appreciating them, might be interwoven or un- 
folded as occasion required; and it does not 
require to be told to the chemist, that a very 
considerable amount of all that is valuable in his 
science might thus be exposed. What would be 
attained is—a method in which general ideas, 
which might appear of general importance, would 
rule over and include all the details into which it 
was found necessary to go. To a great part of 
Natural Philosophy much of these remarks apply 
with fully as much emphasis. With the ex- 
ception of some branches of that great depart- 
ment of inquiry technically termed Physics, 
(among these are electricity and magnetism as 
they now exist—light, perhaps, and acoustics, ) 
the most part of Natural Philosophy, in its 
common systematic shape, is of chief use as 
an introduction or groundwork to the higher 
Mechanics ; and as this subject cannot at all be 
logically entered on, by far the safest plan is, 
not to systematize, but to abide by the explana- 
tion of obvious and visible phenomena ; and, as in 
the case of Chemistry, to establish the scientific 
facts only in such numbers and at such times as 
their subservience to the explanation of these 
phenomena will render necessary and suggest. 
For instance, in the course of lectures on the 
functions of the atmosphere, a very large pro- 
portion of the doctrines of pneumatics and heat 
would require to be established, or rather eluci- 
dated by experiment ; but they would not, when 
thus presented, stand out as an abstract or dry 
system, having only incidental relations to the 
progress of natural changes and events: and so, 
if the object were to unfold the character and 
applications of the steam-engine, or any other of 
those surprising instruments of power which a 
knowledge of physical science has enabled us to 
create and command. On this or any similar 
plan, there will never be danger of the company 
becoming bewildered by details which have only 
a loose application ; neither of the teaching of 
the different subjects assuming that air which 
is alone suitable to philosophical schools. 
Foremust among all the departments of the 
philosophy of inorganic nature, whether measured 
by the interest, the sublimity of their subjects, 
or their peculiar fitness for popular exposition, 
rank, unquestionably, Astronomy and Ceology— 
twinsciences, in regard of their truecharacter, for 
they both touch on the origin as well as the struc- 
ture of the existing Universe. Perhaps it is an 











vating truths are already hackneyed, and that it 
has nearly become the recognised domain of 
itinerants—not remarkably qualified to do it 


"justice ; but to any person who knows and loves 


Astronomy, the task of overcoming all prejudices 
and renovating the popular mind Cannot ever 
be one of difficulty ; and, under a judicious 
teacher, Geology may also be shewn to have now 
lost almost all the reproach which once deservedly 
clung to it—the reproach of having been reared 
without much regard to the precepts of the 
Novum Organon. There is still much uncer- 
tainty about geology ; but its philosophers, from 
Cuvier downwards, have been on the right 
track, and an amount of rich and memorable 
discovery has been their reward. 

Still before these interesting subjects, how- 
ever, will rank in many persons’ estimation the 
history of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
Turn to them, and under how many points of 
attraction may their refined and most varied or- 
ganizations be presented! In regard of botany, 
it ought to be understood, that, in so far as the 
mere nomenclature is concerned, it is of very 
inferior, if of any use, to a popular audience— 
the nomenclature and arrangements being of little 
signification, unless as means by whose aid the 
scientific botanist may arrive most easily at the 
truths of his subject ; but, in the physiology of 
plants, their beautiful structure—the universal 
purposes of that structure—the mode in which 
it varies and is adapted in accordance with 
outward circumstances—the phenomena of life, 
reproduction, and death—-in these topies what a 
fund of the matter of highest contemplation ! and 
how easily might a man of taste and know- 
ledge, discourse of them all, without introducing 
one technical expression! Looking to the ani- 
mal kingdom, where also there is less of arti- 
fice and even technicality in the arrangements, we 
find the same points of consideration turning 
through a greater varicty of fields; for the 
moving and conscious tribes superadd peculiar 
qualities, and have far more extensive relations 
with external nature and each other. Here, 
especially, is the new subject of instinct—that 
phenomenon, a few lights from which have thrown 
the colour of very romance over the pages of Huber 
and our best British entomologists. And weuld 
it be premature to wind up such a course, by 
exposing those remarkable hints concerning the 
general plan traceable through all the different 
classes of animals, that approach to evidence 
concerning the existence of one, or, at most, a few 
moulds or archetypal forms, which has been just 
brought out by the fanciful, but still true specu- 
lations of French and German naturalists ? 
For what may be done to popularize natural 
history, let the lecturer see once more the 
volumes of Buffon—that rich, that prodigal man 
of genius—beside whose eloquence, whose keen 
perception of the beautiful, and fervid love of 
nature, a few too venturous flights may well be 
overlooked and forgiven. ‘True, there has been, 
and can be in all history, but ofe Buffot; but 
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many young and enthusiastic cultivators of those 
sweet fields there happily always are ; and much 
do we desire that some few of whom we gladly 
note, would seriously address themselves to the 
task of preparing different courses, in connexion 
with each other, and with reference to the 
general plan we have assayed to sketch. 
Greatly, indeed, were it to be rejoiced over, 
if, in the existing state of things, the directors of 
our institutions could overpass, with ease and 
safety, the limits of natural science! How 
much of loftiest moment, alike to society and 
the individual, is bound upin moral speculations, 
properly so called! And here we make no allu- 
sion to politicse—not even to political economy, 
some parts of which will, ere long, find an easy 
entrance into all schools—but to moral philo- 
sophy, properly so called—that only philosophy 
which at all merits the name. It is a phenome. 
non as lamentable as marvellous, that, even in 
this civilized nation, we are almost in total igno- 
rance of the fact that a mighty amount of 
human happiness depends upon our right co-or- 
dination with external nature, and that the 
whole part of our moral frame-work which 
takes its colour from situation—which consists 
in, or, at least, derives its consistency from the 
machinery of habits—is only to be practically 
improved by our distinct knowledge of how sur- 
rounding circumstances influence the mind, and 
the modification by that knowledge, not only 
of the training of youth, but also of all national 
policies. Hitherto, notwithstanding the noble 
and beneficent lights of Christianity, the popular 
acquaintance with morality has been confined 
to an indistinct notion of what man ought to be ; 
and the usual efforts to attain that desirable end 
are much of kin with those of the husbandman, 
who, in reliance on the goodness of Providence, 
refused to sow—still hoping that he would reap! 
But better and deeper desires are being heard to 
knock at men’s breasts. Prognostics, not to be 
mistaken, convince us that there is a thirst— 
albeit, not knowing how to be satisfied—for 
something more substantial, more tangible ; and, 
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we firmly believe, that without the remotest risk’ 
the directors of any association might accept 
such a course of lectures, if they were offered 
them. At this place, indeed, we touch upon the 
obstacle—the want of lecturers; for so much 
farther back is moral than physical science, not 
among us merely, but in the world, that, not- 
withstanding the subject is most inviting— 
capable of engaging the energies of the strongest 
mind, and affording opportunity for the illustra- 
tive powers of the most glowing eloquence—we 
question if there are more than five or six persons 
in Great Britain capable of treating it, so as to 
be worthy of attention. But here is the field for 
these five or six individuals ; here is opportunity, 
free and undoubted, for the application of Lord 
Brougham’s principle uf supplying the deficiencies 
of teachers, by diffusing written lectures. And 
it will be well for this country and for mankind, 
when such a principle is brought to command so 
proper and wide a sphere. 

These are the details of the plan of a moral 
engine of immense, of almost exhaustless potency; 
and these the few hints which some experience in 
similar matters inclined us to think might assist 
the persons concerned with it, to work it with 
due effect. Advantage has been taken of the 
large circulation of this magazine, to inform 
the whole country what in some districts the 
people have been doing; and is it being too 
Sanguine to hope, that when it shal] be known, 
few communities, either in England or Scotland, 
will be unwilling or unprepared to follow the 
example? To put such associations in action, in 
almost every place of adequate size, will need 
only the efforts of those one or two individuals 
who happen to be earliest impressed with the 


| importance of the benefits to be derived from 


them ; for in all cases where they have yet suc- 
ceeded, two or three private persons were their 
originators ; and these have found,an easy and 
well-merited reward, by receiving from their 
fellow-citizens an immediate and very cordial 
approval. 
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The Linwoods ; or, “ Sirty Year's Since” in 
America. London: Churton. 3 vols. 


Our friends in America place Miss Sedgwick, the 
authoress of this novel, first of the first among their 
female writers. The present work confirms the sound- 
ness of their judgment. We have here a fiction which 
would do high honour to the literature of any country ; 
yet it is one that could only have been written by a woman, 
and that woman an American. It is imbued with the 
finest national spirit, and is profoundly and delicately 
discriminative of national characteristics. ‘The Yankees, 
as a tribe, have much to be proud of: in their descent 
from the noblest stock of a noble land, in the puritanic 
virtues to which they have cleaved, and have preserved 
in their original strictness, and in that glorious struggle 
for liberty and national independence in which the New 
Englanders led the way. There is as yet but one epic 
period in American history. It is that of this glorious 
and triumphant struggle ; and though “The Linwvods” be 
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essentially a tale of private life, it is skilfully connected 
with the stirring pubjic events of “ Sixty Years Since.” 
Its constituents are three family groups. Mr Linwood, 
with his *‘ good sort of woman” wife, and a son and 
daughter, are, at the commencement of the revolutionary 
war, residing in New York. He isa fiery, hot-brained 
Tory, intolerant in his loyalty, testy and fantastical, but 
honest and kind-hearted withal. His son Herbert,a frank, 
lively, good-tempered, valiant youth, is tinctured with re- 
volutionary principles, and is driven into the ranks of the 
insurgents partly by the violence of his father; who, 
though only a New York merchant, might, in high-strain- 
ed loyalty, have been a cavalier of the age of Charles I. 
We, at the outset, find the beautiful Isabella Linwood, the 
heroine of the story, and a model and exampler of the 
future Cornelias and Octavias of the federal Republic, a 
proud, high-spirited, and rather wayward girl, but actuated 
by lofty principles and warm and generous feelings. The 
Lees of Westbrook, a farm near Boston, are connected 
with the more polished Liuwoods by a friendship exist- 














ing between Isabella and young Bessie Lee. In this patri- | 


archal family Miss Sedgwick places her republican 
hero, Eliot Lee. The breaking out of the war finds him 
superintending the paternal farm, devoted to his widowed 
mother, and the affectionate head of his orphan brothers 
and sisters. His eldest sister, the gentle and fanciful Bessie 
Lee, is the feminine contrast to the high-minded Isabella; 
and in this respect the character of the romantic, super- 
stitious, and brain-sick maiden is well conceived in the 
early scenes, though it is not so satisfactorily developed. 
Her budding affections are entangled by Jasper Meredith, 
the principal person in the third family group. He is a 
young Englishman of family and fashion, and of the 
school of Chesterfield ; selfish, cold-hearted, vain in his 
own refined way ; yet not the very dark and damnable 
villain of vulgar romance. In this, as in other cases, 
Miss Sedgwick, by sober-toned colouring, has shewn her 
gued judgment. Meredith, thrown very much into the 
society of the simple-mannered but lofty-principled in- 
mates of Westbrook farm, rather from temporary gratifi- 
cation of selfish vanity than vile premeditation, permits 
the susceptible girl to lavish her innocent affections, and 
throw away her happiness upon him, and holds himself 
blameless because—* She cannot say J did it.” He is 
the meanwhile the constrained adorer of Isabella Lin- 
wood ; bound by his own vanity and her high qualities 
to an allegiance from which his pride revolts. His specious 
seeming—for he is handsome, polished, accomplished, a 
very finished gentleman, and her playmate from childhood 
—attracts Isabella’s affections, while the doubtful parts of 
his character cause a perpetual conflict between her under- 
standing and her heart—that tried heart, which, with all 
its noble energies and delicate feelings, is at last worthily 
and happily bestowed upon Eliot Lee. But, long before 
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hollows of the hills, and wound round them like drapery of silver 
tissue. The smokes from the village chimneys ascended through the 
clear atmosphere in straight columns; the trees on the mountains, 
banded together, still preserved a portion of their summer wealth, 
though now faded to duo and dull orange, marked and set off by the 
surrounding evergreens. Here and there a solitary elm stood 
bravely up against the sky, ev limb. every stein defined; a 
naked form, shewing the beautiful symmetry that had made its 
summer garments hang so gracefully. Fruits and flowers, even 


» the hardy ones that venture on the frontiers of winter, had dis. 


this, all the parties have passed through much vicissitude, © 


und been tried and purified by self-sacrifice and adversity. 
Miss Sedgwick frequently throws out dark hints, and 
what looks like the presentiment of evil; but all ends 
happily at last. There is a good deal of well-imagined 
incident in the tale, and many characters to which we can- 
not advert, both public and private, and of high and low 
degree. Rose, a female slave, is one good delineation ; an 
affectionate idiot, devoted to Eliot Lee, is another, and ‘‘a 
psychological curiosity.” Even in the first chapter, the 
contrasted characters of the young people are skilfully 
developed, as they stand together before a female fortune- 
teller, questioning of fate and future happiness. Miss 
Sedgwick has been peculiarly happy in exhibiting the 


| a blessing to me. 


propitious influences of the simple manners, the pure | 


morality, and high sense of religion which distinguished 
New England at the period of her tale. The Lees, the 


descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers, are of the people | 


which still forms the strength and grace of New England. 
The intellectual and high-spirited daughter of the Tory 
New York merchant, becomes worthy to be the mate of 
Eliot Lee; but it is when new lights have dawned upon 
her strong understanding, and new feelings of love and 
patriotism arisen in her womanly bosom. It is from the 
Westbrook family that we select a specimen of the ex- 
ecution of this charming novel. General Washington 
had sent round letters to the governors of the different 


States, begging for reinforcements for the patriot army— 

And never did heart more joyously leap than Eliot Lee's, when his 
mother said to him—** My son, I have long had misgivings about keep. 
ing op at home ; but last night, after reading the General's letter, I 
could not sleep; 1 felt tor hin, tor the country ; Iny Conscience told 
me you ought to go, Eliot; even the images of the children, for 
whose sake only | have thought it right you should stay with us, rose 


appeared from the gardens; the seeds had dropped from their 
cups; the grass of the turf borders was dank and matted down ; 
all nature was stamped with the signet seal of autumn, memory 
and dope. Eliot had performed the last ident offices for his 
mother ; everything about her cheerful elling had the look of 
being kindly cared for, The strawberry-beds were covered, the 
raspberries neatly trimmed out, the earth well spaded and freshly 
turned; no gate was off its hinges, no fence down, no window un- 
glazed, no crack unstopped. 

A fine black saddie-horse, well equipped, was at the door. Little 
Fanny Lee stood by him, patting him, and laying her head, with its 
shining flaxen locks, to his side—** Rover,” she said, with a trem- 
bling voice, ** be a good Rover—won't you ? and when the naughty 
regulars come, canter off with Eliot as fast as you can," 

** Hoy! that's fine!" retorted her brother, a year younger than 
herself. “ No, no, Rover, canter up to them, ard over them, and 
never dare to canter back bere if you turn tail on them, Rover.” 

** Oh, Sam! how awful !—would you have Eliot killed ?"” 

** No, indeed ; but 1 had rather he’d come deuced near it than to 
have him a coward.” 

* Don’t talk so loud, Sam—Bessie will hear you.” 

But the young belligerent was not to be silenced. He threw open 
the ** dwelling-room" door, to appeal to Eliot himself. The half. 
uttered sentence died away on bis lips. He entered the apartment, 
Fanny followed ; they gently closed the door, drew their footstools 
to Eliot's feet, and quietly sat down there. How instinctive is the 
sympathy of children! how plain and yet how delicate its manites. 
tations! 

Bessie was sitting beside her brother, her head on his shoulder, and 
crying as if her heart went out with every sob. The youngest boy, 
Hal, sat on Eliot's knee, with one arm around his neck, his cheek 
lying on Bessie’s, dropping tear after tear, sighing, and half. wonder. 
ing why it was so. 

The good mother had arrived at that age when grief rather con. 
geals the spirit than melts it. Her lips were compressed, her eyes 
tearless, and her movements tremulous, She was busying herself in 
the last offices, doing up parcels, taking last stitches, and performing 
those services that seem to have been assigned to women as salety- 
valves for their effervescing feelings. 

A neat table was spread with ham, bread, sweetmeats, cakes, and 
every delicacy the house afforded—al| were untasted. Not a word 
was heard excepteuch broken sentences as, * Come, Bessie, 1 will 
promise to be good if you will to be happy!" 

** tliot, how easy for you—how impossible for me!” 

* Dear Bessie, do be firmer, for mother's sake, For ever! oh, no, 
my dear sister, it will not be very long before I return to you; and 
while I am gone, you must be everything to mother.” 

“1! I never was good for anything, Liiot—and now” 

** Bessie, my dear child, hush—you have been—you always will be 
Don't put any anXious thoughts inte Ediot’s mind 
—we shall do very wel! without him.” 

** Nobile, disinterested mother!" trembled on Ehot’s lips; but he 
suppressed words that might imply reprvach to Bessie, 

Lhe sacred scene was bow broken in upon by some well-meaning 
but untimely visitera, 


Bessie was now drooping in hopeless love of the selfish 
Meredith, and her mother and her brother were silent 
comforters. “They reproached themselves, but never 
poor Bessie. They hoped that time, operating on het 
gentle, unresisting temper, would restore her serenity. 
She, like a stricken deer, took refuge under the shadow 
of their love; she was too affectionate, too generous, to 
resign herself to wretchedness without an effort. She 
wasted her strength in concealing the wound that rankled 
at her heart.” 

After describing the artificial, hollow, aristocratic 
Meredith, whe is meant to represent a class, the parent. 
age and character of Eliot Lee is traced and contrasted 


with that of his equivoca) friend. 

The external circumstances—* the lances and means" of the 
two young men, were certainly very different. Eliot Lee's parentage 
would not be deemed illustrious, according to any artificial code; 
but, graduated by nature’s aristocracy, (nature alone sete a seal to 
her patents of universal authority,) he should rank with the noble of 


_ every land; and he might claim what is now consilered as the pecu- 
| liar, the purest, the enduring, and, in truth, the on/y arwtocracy of 


up against me: we should pay our portion for the privileges they are | 


toenjoy. Ihave made up my mind to it, and on my knees | have 


r voice, ** is something more than the widow's mite, Eliot; but | 
have given you up, and now | have done with feelings—nothing is 
to be said or thought of but how we shall soonest and best get you 
ready.” 

Eliot was deeply affected by his mother’s decision, voluntary and 
unasked , but he did not express his satisfaction, bis delight, till he 
ascertained that she had well considered the amount of the sacrifice, 
and was willing to meet it. Then he contessed that nothing but a 


controlling sense of his filial duty had enabled him to endure loiter. — 


ing at the fireside, when his country pettee the aid he withheld. 

The decision made, no time was Letters were obtained from 
the best sources to General Washington, and in less than a week 
Eliot was ready for his departure. 

It was a transparent morning, late in autumn—in bleak, wild, fitful 
poetic November. ‘The vault of heaven was spotless ; 2 purple light 
danced over the mountain summits ; the mist was condensed in the 





ag you to mycountry. ‘The widow's son,” she continued, clearing | 





ourown. He wasa lineal descendant trom one of the renowned 
pilgrim fathers, whose novility, stamped in the principles that are 
regenerating mankind, will be transmitted by their sons on the Mis. 
sour and the Oregon, when the stars and garters of Lurope have 
perished and are torgotten. 

Colonel Lee, Eliot's father, was a laborious New. England farmer, 
of sterling seuse and integrity—in the phrase of bis peopie, ** an ti. 
dependent, fore-banded man ;'' a phrase that imples a property of 
four or five thousand dollars, over aud above a farm, ubencum. 
bered with debts, and producing rather more its proprietor, in 
his trugal mode of hfe, has occasion to spend. Eliot's mother was a 
woman of sound mind, and of that and deixate perception of 
the beautitul in nature and action Uhat is the attribute of sensibility 
and the proof of its existence, though the possessor, like Enot's mo. 
ther, nay, from diffiaence or persona) awkwardness, sever be able to 
embody Mt in gracetul expremion. She hada keen tetish of 
literature, and tich acquisitions in it; such as many of our 
who have been taught by a dozen masters, and inqurueted 


maby lovguce, Might well eovy, With ali this, she Was am ociuad 
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operator in the arduous labours that fall to the female department of 
a farming est«biishment—plain farmer Lee's plain wife. This is not 
an uncommon combination of character and condition in New lng- 
land. We paint from lile, if not to the lite ;—our fault is not extra- 
vagance of colouring. A : 

It is unnecessary to enter into the details of Eliot Lee's education. 
Circumstances combined to produce the happiest results—to develope 
his physical, intellectual, and moral powers ; in short, to make him 
a favourable specimen of the highest order of New England charac- 
ter. 

Meredith and Eliot Lee were soon acknowledged to be the gifted 
young men of their class. Though nearly equals in capacity, |-liot. 
being by far the most patient and assiduous, bore off the college 
honours. Meredith did not lack industry—certainly not ambition ; 
but he had not the hardihood and selt-discipline that it requires to 
forego an attractive pursuit for adry study; and while Eliot, deny- 
ing his natural tastes, torlcd by the midnight lamp over the roughest 
academic course, Meredith: gracefully ran through the light and 
beaten path of beliles-lettres. 

They were both social—Meredith rather gay in his disposition. 


Both had admirable tempers; Meredith’s was partly the re-ult of | 


early training in the goodly seemings of the world—Eliot’s the gilt 
of Heaven, and therefore the more perfect. Eliot could not exist 
without self-respect. The applause of society was essential to Mere. 
dith. He certainly preferred a real to a merely apparent elevation ; 
but experience could alone decide whether he were willing to pay 
its price—sustained effort, and generous sacrifice. Both were endow- 
ed with personal graces. Neither man nor woman, that ever we 
could learn, is ind:fferent to these. 

We can recommend this attractive fiction not less for 
the varied entertainment it affords, than for the pure and 
elevated sentiments it breathes, and the wholesome and 
enlightened morality which it inculcates; here we find 
republican simplicity and magnanimity graced with all 
the social amenities of the most refined society—the truth 
of high-breeding not its counterfeit. 


The Land of Vision ; or, Glimpses of the Present 
and Future. London: Hatchard. 


This is a singular book. The title unfolds the subjects 
of speculation. The machinery, or invention, is somewhere 
between certain German works, the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and Pollok’s “ Course of Tiiwe.’”’ ‘The MSs. are ob- 
tained in a ghostly way; but this is of small consequence. 
From a monastery in a beautiful valley, near Mount 
Carmel, Father Paul, a devout and holy man, passed 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Death iuto the LAND 
or Vision. He died on earth and lived again in Paradise ; 
and the volume opens with a glowing description of that 
region of beatitude, and the glorious beings that fill it. 
Ithuriel instructs “ the new-arrived” in the nature of 
spirits, and corrects many of the erroneous notions, which, 
as a Catholic, and a being of limited powers, and liable 
to human error, he had entertained upon earth. Father 
Paul expected to have found the Virgin Mary occupying 
a place of greater honour and dignity in paradise, and is 
informed of his mistake by his guardian genius, Ithuriel. 
Would that every teacher of truth were as mild and for- 
bearing as Ithuriel! However much absurdity he pointed 
out in opinions of the Papist Father Paul—Father Paul 
now by his side in heaven—he confessed that there might 
be sincerity among the adorers of the Virgin, and that 
men are not judged by the quantity of their light, but by 


the use they make of what they possess. 

While Ithuriel spoke, he and Father Paul had been standing on 
the steps of the beautiful temple. The temple was situated on a 
hill, which was terminated by a lovely valley, in which were g: oups 
of blissful spirits. ‘* All these,” said Ithuriel, ‘‘ were dwellers on 
the earth. Many of them have been here for ages. ‘hese regions, 


and all that you have seen, are appropriated fer the inhavitants of | 


that planet. They are much more extensive than the globe itselt ; 
for that contains but one generation—this contains a vast number of 
every generation.” 

** Can you estimate the number,” inquired Father Paul, ‘ of those 
whe dwell here ?’’ 

“‘ It is a mighty multitude,” replied Ihuriel; ‘ but no one can 
number them, because they are extended over a vast space, and are 
continually increasing ” 

** You informed me,’’ said Father Paul, ‘‘ that a brighter day 
would dawn on my native earth. I was happy to hear it. ‘eli me 
how this change will be accomplished. Will the system to which I 
belonged, and which, I am conscious, was defective, be raised from 
its state of lethargy and corruption, and be emp.oyed to revovate the 
world ?” 

“ No,” replied Ithuriel, “ that system will be destroyed, or it will be 
so much altered as to retain few of its former features; and 
the evangelization of the earth will be accomplished by sects 
which had scarcely arisen in your day—by opponents of the Romish 
faith.” If mental pain could have been felt in heaven, the 
astonished father would have felt it then. His countenance, how- 
ever, became thoughtful, not sorrowful. A cloud may veil the sun, 
but there is still continuous light ; midnight does not intrude itseit ; 
thus the peace ef the biesssed 1s continuous, although a littie varied. 
The sun of heavenly felicity rises to set no more. _ 

** Opponents of the Komish faith!” exclaimed Father Paul; ‘‘ why, 
I have heard of none who were not bad men—men whose lives and 
doctrines were Opposed to ali that is consistent apd good. Among 
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the most notorious was Luther, a man raised—as was generally be- 
heved=—by the judgment of God, in order to punish the church, to 
sow seeds of discord and anarchy, to assau!t the truth delivered to the 
Saints ”’ 

** Prejudice,”’ said Ithuriel, ‘‘ blinded your eyes. Luther was raised 
by God to pull down anc destroy the superstition and mummery which, 
like poisonous weeds, had choked the blossoms and fruits of piety. 
You were almost secluded from the world while you dweltin it. The 
wal! of a monastery contained more simplicity than could be found 
in temples or assemblies of priests. Many, here and there, retreated 
from society, that they might indulge in contemplations of heaven ; 
and fondly thought that the rest of the world—those of their own 
religion were as sincere as themselves. But cruelty, avarice, and 
all kinds of vice, hid themselves beneath the garb of religion, and 
that religion was the Popish. Let me ask you,” continues Ithuriel, 
‘* were you not sometimes doubtful that the leading men in religious 
matters, the high officers, cardinals, and popes, were not exactly as 
they shouldbe? When you heard of the profligacy of the priesthood, 
the immoral conduct of Pontiffs, the suppression of the Scriptures, 
the introduction of legends, the establishment of silly ceremonies and 
gorgeous processions, the pretence of miraculous power, not on!y in 
living persons but in dead ones—in bones, dust, coffins, and vaults— 
the imprisonment and burning of men who protessed t» serve God, 
who were created by the Almighty, not that they should be destroyed 
by men, for this was robbing the Deity—were you no! suspicious that 
all was not right ?’—** I confess,” replied the Father, ** that I hed 
some misgivings; but I endeavoured to check my suspicions, and to 
turn my attention to my own heart and my own defects.” 

Father Paul was a native of Britain. After he had 
spent some centuries in the regions of the blessed, Ithuriel 
conducted him through starry space back to his native 
island. Over it they remained suspended upon the wing. 
Their flight is highly poetical. They are the witnesses 
of the vices and excesses of the dignified churchmen pre- 
vious to the Reformation, and of the persecuting fury of 
the bigots. They see high mass performed. 

** Look at that priest, who, with solemn accents, leads the service. 
He is aman high in rank; but we saw him spending his midnight 
hours in revelry, with libertines and courtesans! We heard his vile 
appropriation of sacred words, and sacred mysteries, to vicious and 
disgusting ideas. Can a church, unsound even in its foundation, be 
durable ? Strange as it may he, a religious establishment long 
formed, but not reformed, is most pure, if it have any purity, in the 
lower order of its ministers. The lowest class of the laity, and the 
lowest of the priesthood are more sincere and religious than the 
highest class. Religion may be termed the science of the poor, be- 
cause they embrace it with affection ; but the rich embrace it for the 
sake of ostentation. The poor are not only, in general, more sincere 
than others, but the greater number of religious sects have been 
founded by the poor.”’ ' 

Let us turn our attention toa more pleasing picture. A Francis. 
can friar, on the banks of the Tiber, preaching to a large assemblage 
of people. He was, in appearance, the very contrast of the high-fed 
priest. With a countenance which had been frequently moistened 
with the dew of heaven and the tears of penitence he contemplated 
the group of persons around him: and then, his eye suddenly bright. 
ening, as if by supernatural influence, he began, in an earnest and 
e'oquent manner, to warn his hearers to “ flee from the wrath to 
come.”—** If ali professed teachers of religion,” said Ithuricl, 
** resembled this man, not only would there be no vice and hypocrisy 
among the clergy, but the laity would be much more religious than 
they are.” 

In the Valley of Vision, Father Paul meets with 
Adain, Eve, Noah, Moses, and the Patriarchs and Pro- 
phets. He questionsthem on subjects that Mave interested 
all their descendants, and they reply to him, and clear up 
his historical doubts. He encounters those who talk to 
him of the faith of Mahommedans and Brahmins. He 
converses with St Peter, St Paul, and St James, who 
explain to his satisfaction some of their controverted 
texts. Father Paul and Luther, who reaches heaven 
some time after him, have many interesting and amicable 
conversations. Sometimes Ithuriel leads them down to 
Europe to witness the on-goings of its reformed and im- 
proving, but still faulty, inhabitants. We do not believe 
that they could have been at Exeter Hall, nor yet in 
many Protestant assemblies of late; or else a more 
heavenly atmosphere would have been diffused. 

We have but very imperfectly indicated the nature of 
this singular book. Imaginative, inventive, metaphysical, 
moral, and speculative, it will, we are persuaded, be 
perused with interest by serious and by light readers. 





THE ANNUALS FOR 1836. 
Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap Book. 

Miss Lanpon’s popular work takes precedence this 
year in point of time as well as in elegance. It is the 
first among our ornamental table-books in external de- 
coration. Its contents, poetical and pictorial, are varied 
and graceful, and possess a character of refinement and 
high finish which cannot fail to recommend this favourite 
annual to all persons of cultivated taste. Even the size 
gives the Scrap Book a marked superiority as a work of 
art, aud as a minister to refined enjoyment. The frontis- 













piece is a very striking view of the * Falls of Niagara,” 
which we are informed by those familiar with that 
wonderful scene, is as faithful as we are sure it is full of 
vitality. 
Vignette title tothe volume. The prose description of the 
plate is for once more effective than Miss Landon’s verse. 
The bereaved young mother is leaving her dead infant to 
be swept away by the swollen tide of the Ganges. 

To the remarkably effective picture of ** The Temple 
and Palace at Madura,” Miss Landon has devoted a 
higher strain of poetry. As much may be said for the 
verses connected withthe * Aisle of Tombs in the Church 
of Chester-le-Street, Durham.” They are worthy of the 
high-toned fervid muse of Miss Landon, and of the 
memory of the “ancient warriors,” over whose eftigies 
she is musing. 

“ With kindled heart we love them, 
Dwelling on their fame ; 
So doth memory fling above them 
Its shadow of a name— 
Noblest shadow flung on earth ! 
We remember many a story 
Of the old chivalric day, 
When the Red-cross, like a glory, 
Shone above the fray. 
*T was a glorious age gave birth 
To the ancient warriors— 
The warriors of olden time 
“ Though the sword no more be trusted 
As it was of old— 
Though the shining spear be rusted, 
And the right hand cold— 
They have left their fame behind ; 
Still a spirit from their slumbera, 
Rises true and brave ; 
Asks the minstrel for his numbers 
Music from their grave. 
Noble, valiant, gentle, kind, 
Were the ancient warriors— 
The warriors of olden time. 
“ All their meaner part hath perished, 
In the earth at rest, 
And the present hour hath cherished 
What of them was best. 
What a Knight should be we keep— 
For the Present doth inherit 
All the glories of the Past ; 
We retain what was its spirit, 
While its dust to dust is cast. 
All good angels guard the sleep 
Of the ancient warriors— . 
The warriors of olden time!” 


Among the multitude of beautiful engravings, are 
Oriental landscapes and architectural views, and more of 
those dreamy, fanciful illustrations of the “ Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress,” Which were so conspicnous among the embellish- 
ments of the preceding volumes of the “ Drawing-Room 
Scrap Book.” In portrait, we have Mra Trollope, looking 
rather dowdy and out of place, among so many high- 
dressed scenes and persons—but quite natural, which is a 
comfort ; and the Earl of Mulgrave, the present popular 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, or, as he is here more appro- 
priately designated, “ The author of ‘ Matilda’ and ‘ Yes 
and No.’”’ Ireland boasts, at present, a Secretary and 
Viceroy, both distinguished in elegant literature, and, we 
believe, not for that the worse statesmen and men of 
business and duty. 

Miss Landon has this year obtained the aid of Mr 
Bernard Barton, who has chosen, as themes for Ris muse, 
the congenial subjects of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” She 
has also introduced a few fugitive pieces; and, in particular, 
some striking lines entitled, “ Scenes in London.” We 
are, however, constrained to whisper as softly as pos- 
sible—-to the rushes of Ambleside—that, this season, the 
attraction of the Drawing-Room Scrap Book lies as much 
in picture as in poetry. We have not noticed a third 
of the choice engravings. The “ Lily of the Valley” 
cannot be passed over, There is nothing to forbid that 
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“ Fair young face, 
Brooding above sad thoughts,” 


heing a real portrait. The Princess Esterhazy, or what 
that Princess was some twenty years back, is a fine print. 
A face, pleasant and candid, tells little of court intrigue 
or political strategy, and has, perhaps, little to tell. But 
we cannot go over the whole bead-roll. This pleasant 
office we leave to many happy circles, whe are already 
giving a joyous welcome to Miss Landon's contribution 
to refined fireside pleasures, 

We should have liked to copy one or two stanzas of 
lines to the * Snowdrop,” but must withhold. The follow. 
ing slight but graceful verses, referring to a fanciful 
Oriental superstition, will captivate young readers. The 
Hindoo girls fashion a little boat out of a cocoa-nut shell, 
place a small lamp and flowers within “ this tiny ark of 
the heart,’ and setting it afloat upon the Ganges, 
anxiously watch its progress. If it disappear down the 
stream with the lamp still burning, the omen is propitious. 
if it sink, or if the light be extinguished, the maiden’s 
dark bodings may be imagined. This superstition is very 
like of the Hallewe’en customs of the Scottish 
maiden, who hopes or despairs of the prospects of her love 
from the burning of the havel nuts. 


one 


“ Float on, float on, my haunted bark, 
Above the midnight tide ; 

Bear softly, o’er the waters dark, 
The hopes that with thee glide. 


** Float on, float on—thy freight is flowers, 
And every tlower reveals 

The dreaming of my lonely hours— 
The hope my spirit feels. 


** Float on, float on, my shining lamp— 
The light of love is there ; 

If lost beneath the waters damp, 
That love must then despair. 


‘© Float on, beneath the moonbeams float, 
The sacred billows o’er— 

Ah! some kind spirit guards my boat, 
For it has gained the shore.” 


The RusH-BEARING is a well known Westmoreland 
old custom. It forms the subject of a very pretty and 
very English picture, and of some sweet verses. The 
scene is Ambleside, where bunches of rushes, gaily orna- 
mented, are still borne in triumph by the young people of 
the village upon the day of this ancient festival. 


‘¢ The green rush, the green rush, we bear it along 

To the church of our village, with triumph and song ; 
We strew the old chancel, and kneel on it there, 

While its fresh odours rise with our voices in prayer ; 
Hark! the peal from the old tower, in praise of it rings— 
Let us seek the green rush by the deep woodland springs.” 


To the print of the “ Falls of Niagara,” Miss Landon 
has attached a metrical tale of great beauty. Yet, 


* [t is a usual history, 
That Indian girl could tell, 
Fate sets apart one common doom, 
For all who love too well. 


“ The proud, the shy, the sensitive, 
Life has not many such 
They dearly buy their happiness, 
By feeling it too much. 
* A stranger, to her forest home, 
That fair young stranger came ; 
They raised for him the funeral song— 
For him the funeral flame. 


“ Love sprang from pity, and her arms 
Around his arms she threw; 

She told her father, if he died, 
Your daughter dieth too. 

* For her sweet sake they set him free— 
He lingered at her side; 

Aud many 4 native song yet tells 
Of (hat pale stranger's bride.” 


Sone 
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The pale-ficed stranger soon looked coldly upon his 
young bride, and then— 
“ Alas! for love that sits at home, 
Forsaken, and yet fond ; 
The grief that sits beside the hearth, 
Life has no grief beyond. 
“ He left her ; but she followed him ; 
She thought he could not bear, 
When she had left her home for him, 
To look on her despair.” 


She is cruelly repulsed by her husband ; and, in despair, 
enters her canoe, and is hurried over the Falls. 

«“ Fishing-boats in the Monsoon,’ the scene the har- 
bour of Bombay, is a fresh, breezy, stirring picture, illus- 
trated by some charming verses :— 

“ Burn yet awhile, my watching lamp, 
Though long the night may be; 
The wind is rough, the air is damp, 
Yet burn awhile for me. 
% 7 * *% * 


“ All things are omens to the heart 
That keeps a vigil lone, 

When wearily the hours depart, 
And yet night is not flown. 


“T see the lights amid the bay— 
How pale and wan they shine! 

O wind that wanderest on thy way, 
Say which of them is mine! 


“ A weary lot the fisher hath 
Of danger and of toil— 

Over the wild waves in his path, 
Amid their depths his spoil. 


“]T cannot sleep as others sleep ; 
Night has more care than day ; 
My heart is out upon the deep— 
I watch, I weep, I pray.”’ 
“ We have been seduced into these quotations, and must 
break off abruptly, lest we, a second time, forget where 
to stop. 


The Christian Keepsake. 


This grave, substantial, and handsome volume, is 
adapted to a particular class, though there is nothing 
about it to repel the most frivolous worlding. As Miss 
Biddy Fudge says— 

We girls may be Christians 
Without being frights 2 

“ The Christian Keepsake” has all the appliances and 
means of attraction belonging to the fashionalle annual 
in its exterior, while, to say the truth, its contents are 
often entertaining as well as instructive. We have 
several memoirs, which always form interesting articles ; 
pleasant sketches in different styles; and some very fair 
serious poetry. The leading portrait, among many, is 
that of the Princess Victoria, a stout and comely enough 
good-natured looking young lady. For this engraving 
Mrs Opie supplies the verse— 

Hail! youthful Princess. to thy graceful brow, 

On which, one day, the diadem may shine. 
But the subject is difficult. Mr Southey has given up 
Laureate Odes. Mrs Opie expresses fervent hopes and 
fervent Wishes that the inclination of the young Princess 
to spread Christianity may be equal to her power.—Toa 
character and career of the late Rev. Dr Morrison of 
Canton, who was either both, or something between, a 
missionary and an official of the East India Company, it 
might have been added that he was faithful and zealous 
in his endeavours to maintain the China Monopoly Trade 
of his employers. We have an excellent portrait of Mr 
Wilberforce, another good man who wanted not his fame. 
It would appear trom this memoir, that Mr Wilberforce’s 
championism of the negro slaves was accidental, and sug- 
gested to him by Pitt, who was, at one period of his life, 
a8 Warm an abolitionist as he was a reformer; though he, 
unfortunately, was never able to accomplish any of those 
things he pretended the most to desire. Tie two most im- 


portant events in the personal history of Mr Wilberforce that 
we find recorded, are, that once George the Fourth, hear- 
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ing he was in Brighton, abruptly sent for him, more in 
the fashion of princes, than in that of “ the first gentleman 
in Europe,” late in the evening, and without a moment’s 
notice; and that, like a loyal and dutiful subject, Mr 
Wilberforce huddled on his court-dress and went, “ and 
so fixed the royal circle by his conversation, that the com- 
pany did not break up till a late hour—his Majesty play- 
fully accusing Mr Wilberforce of being the occasion.” 
This is gravely told, to the high honour of Mr Wilber- 
force and his Majesty. At another time, Mr Wilberforce 
was invited to Lord Lansdowne’s, (to be shewn up to 
Madame de Stael,) “ when he made so eloquent a pane- 
gyric on missionaries that the company were rapt in 
amazement.” He was a strict observer of the Sabbath, 
and crowded the margins of his Bible with annotations 
and criticisms, ‘‘ evidently the work of reference, and 
love for the sacred book.” He was a capital mimic, too ; 
and *“* when quiet in his family, he could imitaie the voice 
and manner of the person he was describing, generally 
some public man, in a way to provoke profuse merri- 
ment; then, he would check himself, and throw in sume 
kind remark.’ Mrs Candour, we remember, always did 
so. The writer of the memoir means to be very compli. 
mentary, and to exalt the character of Mr Wilberforce ; 
but he has not been always alike happy inhis instances. Lt 
is told to his praise, we presume, that Sir James Mackintosh 
once said, “ That no man could say such cu/ting things, 
though in the sweetest voice and manner, as Wilberforce.” 
—One of the finest prints in this annual is the “ Cedars of 
Lebanon,” of which we have an interesting description from 
the pen of Josiah Conder. To this same gentleman we 
owe some of the best verses in the volume—*“ ‘The True 
Church” we would specify as one of the pieces we mean. 
The lovely vignette title, “ Infanticide in India,” is illus- 
trated by a sketch from the pen of Miss Roberts. <A por- 
trait of Mr Buxton, and another of Mrs Fry, are among 
the embellishments of this volume. The former shews us 
a sensible-looking man, wearing spectacles ; the latter a 
lady in the wane of life, dressed in the Quaker habit, 
with a comely and placid countenance, expressive of mild- 
ness and benevolence. There is one beautiful landscape— 
a scene near the Cape of Good Hope—and the portrait of 
a very handsome man, a “ Persian convert.” ‘To many, 
the most interesting picture in this annual—our little 
future Queen excepted, of course—is a fair, very young 
English girl teaching an African Prince to repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer. Both the heads are real portraits. 


The Means of Ameliorating India. By Mr Archi- 
bald Graham, Surgeon in the East #ndia Com- 
pany’s Service. 

We need not trouble our readers with the conquest of 

India ; nor yet with that old story— 


How Britain, so wonderful small, 
Should awe the great nations «iound her. 


Mr Graham has amply sbewn cause why; but our readers 
may take all that for granted, and come at once to his 
schemes of amelioration. Neither do sume of our readers 
require to be told that India is really an impoverished 
land, and that splendid cities, temples, and European 
establishments, no more prove the wealth of the country, 
than an Irish castle and a number of liveried attendants 
testify to the well-being of the neighbouring peasantry, and 
the comforts of their cabins. How erroneous are our no- 
tions of this rich, magnificent, splendid India! An Indian 
village of the present day, in point of comfort, everything 
else laid aside, is inferior to that which led to the mansion 


of the Baron of Bradwardine. 

Should the white face of the European stranger be seen within the 
walls ot a village, the wild dogs of the place will keep up an incessant 
barking, the cows and very cattle seem afraid of him, the temales 
conceal their faces as he passes, and the children run in to their 
parents quite terrified, Should he pass by the abode of a Brahmin, 
or oue ot the more wealthy class, he will generally see it built of mud, 
and destitute of windows, with a flet roof. ‘The form of the building 
is generally square, with an open court-yard in the centre, to secure 
the cattle. ‘lowards this court.yard, the house is open, the roof 
on that side being supported, not by a solid wall, but by wooden 
posts placed at certain distances. From the street or lane of the 
village, nothing can be known of what is going oa within the pre- 
cincts of the \it:le court yard and house, and nothing can be seen but 
a high mud wall, and strong door, admitting the ing: ess and egress 
of the people anc cattle. Should the stranger look within this door, 
the whole tamuly will be thrown into the sreatest commotion; the 
females will conceal themselves in the farther chambers; the head 











of the family approaches, remains silent, yet seems determined that 
the stranger shall not advance te defile his cook: ng place, round 
which are several bright brass pots. Nothing is to be seen which, 
in the English sense of the word, may be calied furniture. If the 
stranger enter the hut of the common cultivator, he will find the 
alarm of the natives much less; the door is so low that he can 
scarcely enter, and when he has reached the interior, it is full of 
smoke—such a thing as a chimney has not yet been thought of. 
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Near the cooking pot are piles of common earthen pots, containing | 
salt, onions, and red pepper, and old bags or dirty cloths, with spices. | 


In one corner stands the large round basket containing the family 
grain, and on the floor are the two stones for grinding the daily allow. 
ance of meal, near which naked children are crawling up and down. 
It is impossible to stand upright without danger to the nead, against 


the cross sticks which support the flat roof. Opeving from thw | 


room, is another—the family s'eeping apartinent—here al! is pitch 
cark, and the beds are lying on the ground The stranger will now 


be glad to reach the pure air outside, where he may observe the | 
rude Hindov implements of husbandry, not in use, lying at the | 


door, and eve the cultivators’ lear, woru-out bullocks, which have 
been toiling ail day, eating their scanty allowance of provender for 
the night. It will be long before a strange: can learn the real feel. 
ings of such people. Fear still rulesover them. Butthrough much 
kindness, and long-continued intercourse, they will at length ex. 
press their sentiments of the government, and will say, “ We 
have indeed still peace and security under the British, but are fast 
becoming a country of beggars.” 

There can be no doubt that this picture of much of 
India is faithfal; and Mr Graham's benevolent schemes of 
amelioration are at least feasible. He has made experi- 
ment of some of them. He believes, upon rational 
grounda, that the cultivation of silk, cotton, sugar, tea, 
coffee, the vegetable oils. and other commodities, may be 
advantageously prosecuted in British India, with the best 


Of Indian pearls, dyed with the sunset gleam 

To beauty —listening the bright waters sing 

Their evening hymns, as seraphs’ murmuring 

Sounds, in their slumber, of the heart's delight ; 

Or, where the shadowy cedar-trees would spring, 

Some bathed their fair limbs in the streams of light, 
And others danced in groups, like spirits of the night. 


“ Here spurr'd a troop of warriors ou their steeds ; 

There cast the jav'lin, drew the gilded bow : 

While some, reclining, listened to the reeds 

Burthen’d with music from the water's flow; 

Or gazed upon the cheek, whose deepening glow 

Revealed the secrets lips deny in vain! 

And, on the gentle evening's calmness, oh! 

Full many a minstre)’s harp’s enrapturing strain 
Poured forth its low wild notes of pathos o'er the plain !” 


Lor, seated by the Golden Gate of Sodom, views this 
enchanting scene, with the heavy depressing feeling of 
human change and mutability. While weeping from the 
melancholy presentim, nt of mysterious evil, the heavenly 
messengers appear to him and convey solemn warning 
of the quick-coming vengeance, The sullen calm of 
nature, prophetic of the doom, is finely contrasted sith 
the delirious mirth of the siutul and infatuated revellers ,; 


| and then the storm bursts, in wild grandeur, and we have 


consequences to that vast population, looking to us for | 


amelioration. There is nothing very profound in his 
essay; but it is well-meant, and may be productive of 
some good, His facts and speculations do not hold out 
great hope of the speedy Christianizing of India, though 
this is a subject he has much at heart. 


Songs of the Prophecies. By M.S. Milton. 


The poet has chosen a lofty theme; for we are not to 
consider his Songs of the Prophecies as mere tame para- 





phrases of certain portions of Scripture, rendering that | 


which in prose was poetical, prosaic in rhyme. Mr 
Milton—we hate the concatenation, which sounds so 
like the identical “ Milton, Mr John’”—but cannot get 
rid of it—Mr Milton, then, apologizes for appearing 
again so soon before the public, as his original error was 
found by the critics, to lie chietly in the carelessness 
caused by haste. But indisposition is his plea; long sick- 
ness, Of which the antidote was found in composing 
poetry, in that stronghold of the muses, “ Rocky Cum. 
berland.”” To four pieces, which he modestly terms 
fragmentary, Mr Milton has prefixed an historical chap- 
ter in sober prose, which preliminary discourse is neces- 
sary to the clear understanding of his design. This to 
the multitude will not be the least valuable part of his 
volume. ‘The Songs are, Ist, “* The Cities of the Plain ;” 
2d, ** The Desolation of Nineveh; 3d, “The Burthen 
of Tyre 3” and 4th, “ The Burthen of Babylon.” The first 
in order we consider the first in merit. The “Song of 
the Destruction of the Cities of the Plain” opens with 
great beauty. A rich Oriental evening, tranquil and 
holy, is closing over the plain :— 


“ The vales were silent—saving when the low 
Of roaming herds along their sides would float; 
Or rose the whisper frum the aspen bough, 
Like music answering to the distant note 
Of love, that murmur’d in the cushat’s throat, 
Amid the stirless groves of olive wood ; 
All nature seemed becalm’d—the mountain goat 
Upon the topmost gilded fragment stood 

In lazy stilliness, nor cropped his scented food. 


“ The bees no more were busy ; and the blue 
And scarlet bells, and flowers of many dies, 
That from the sward, in wild profusion, threw 
Their perfumes forth, appeared the only eyes 
Whose eloquence adored the azure skies— 
Gazing, hke spirits, up to Nature's shrine! 
There was abroad that calm which beantifies 
The earthliest object, as the last sunshine 
Seemed to foretel the step of présence more divine. 
. . . - 
« And here, beside the uncrisp'd mirror’d stream, 
Strolfd forth some band of maidens—like a string 
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a scene worthy of Martin's pencil. Morning dawns on 
the frightful desolation ; and the wrecks of Sedom and 
Gomorrah are thus addressed :— 

“ Tomb of all nature! there it sleeps the same 

As morn beheld it; and the Syman night, 

Lighting the hill-tops with its dying flame, 

Over that Dead Sea, brings no change of sight 

Unbroken by the lonely bittern’s flight, 

In silent solitude, as o'er it rose 

The sun, that orb holds on his path-way bright, 

Rejoicing whereso’er his beauty goes, 
Saving its sterile shores, where life no longer grows. 


* Time, marching on for centuries steadily, 

Hath left nu fuotpiint on that mighty, drear, 

And dismal ocean's awful mystery— 

A nation’s grave—ad Nature's desert bier ! 

And are they gone—the towers that, lier on tier, 

Rivalled all earthly grandeur? Are the halls 

And thrones of kings and empires buried here ? 

Past and forgotten, as a dead leaf falls, 

Their temples, towers, and domes, and adamantine 
walls ? 

“© God ! is all the life, which madly flow'd 

Within a million bosoms, ceased and gone ? 

Is the dream over ?” 

These extracts would bear us out in mere than we have 
said for Mr Milton's poetry, The sameness of his su) jects 
hus, however, imparted a certain mouysony to his strains. 
There is a want of variety, and of relef from the gor- 
veous avd terrible; a lack of storied interest and inmdi- 
vidualized passion. 


State and Position of the Swan River Settlement. 
By Captain Frederick Chidley Irwin. Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., pp. 142. 


This report is, we are glad to say, much more favonr- 
able than all previous accounts had led us Ww anticipate. 
The author was the acting Governor of the colony. He 
alleges that there have been gross misstatements 
about it in some recent publications; but admits the 
existence of some of those distresses which are the 
lot of every new settlement. Now, he seems to think 
they are surmounted, and that the Swan Hiver Settle- 
ment is in the fair way of becoming as flourishing 
as any other in that region of the globe. There are some 
interesting notices of the settlers. The colony. is indeed 
much farther advanced than we had imagined. In the 
town of Perth a newspaper is published, to which, as an 
intelligent organ of communication, Captain lewm gives 
a high character. In both Perth and Guildford there 
is “ excellent society ;’’ and in these places, and Free 
mantle, there are accomplished young ladies, daughters of 


the colonists, and musical treats! We eS of 
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the present price of provisions. A table of the weather, 

kept from observations made at Perth, shews a higher 

average temperature than we had imagined in any part 

of Australia. 

Practical Treatise on Brewing and Storing Beer, 
deduced from Forty Yeurs’ Experience. By 
William Black. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


We content ourselves with announcing this book ; as 
we cannot pretend to judge of its merits) This is of the 
less consequence, as it is addressed to brewers only, and 
does not advert to the small household scale of brewing. 
So far as we can judge, the work is that of a practical 
and intelligent man, 


Songs of England and Scotland, 


4’ We can only speak to those of Sco’land, which are 
selected, introduced, and nofed, by an anonymous and 
judicious editor. The selection is a fair one: how, in- 
deed, could it be otherwise? The volume is ornamented 
with a portrait of Allan Cunningham. 


A Popular Treatise on Diet and Regimen, intended 
asa Text Book for the Invalid and Dyspeptic. 
By W. H. Robertson, M.D. London: Tilt. 


Dr Robertson considers the public in general lament- 
ably ignorant of the plainest principles of medicine ; and 
his object has been to enlighten an ignorance which is 
frequently attended with the most fearful consequences. 
Mothers lose their children, and persons ruin their 
health, from causes which a small degree of popular in- 
struction might prevent. This work is artanged in chap- 
ters, upon diet, and the digestibility of the different ali- 
ments used in this country; exercise, ventilation, and 
change of air ; dress, the skin, sleep, mineral waters, and 
so forth. The work, which is comprehensive and cheap, 
appears to us judicious, and we like to see the author so 
frequently availing himself of the sanction of the most 
authoritative names in the medical profession. 


Rosamond Grey. 

Moxon has published a new edition of Charles Lamb’s 
admired tale, and a selection of his exquisite fugitive 
prose pieces. ‘Together they makea delightful and most 
desirable snatch-reading volume. 

Pictures of Slavery. 

This small volume is the composition of an American 
clergyman, named Bourne, a violent abolitionist. It is 
reprinted in Glasgow, with an extraordinary preface, from 
which the Scottish editor would seem to think that sla- 
very is a necessary consequence of Republicanism, and, 
above all things, of the Voluntary Principle! The facts 
collected are of so shocking a description that we would 
fain hope that they are over-coloured, though it is, at the 
same time, true, that slavery was never yet painted black 
enough. A few rude prints, representing the punishment 
of negroes, will be as likely to excite ludicrous ideas as 
salutary impressions. The original work has been sent 
home by Mr Thompson, the lecturer, whom, we see, the 
Americans are threatening to tar and feather for his offi- 
ciousness in coming to enlighten them! A valuable ap- 
pendix, consisting of declarations of the anti-slavery so- 
cieties, and other documents, is given with this little book. 
It contains some amusing specimens of the Yankee goug- 
ing style of controversy. Next to the preaching “ slave- 
dealers and their dough-faced brethren,” the author detests 
Roman Catholics. As to abolition, he says, “ Every Chris- 
tian society must commence this work of reformation for 
themselves. Itis madness to pretend to stay for conventions, 
assem blies conferences, synods, presbyteries, or associations. 
If we wait for any fundamental or extensive amendments 
of ecclesiastical abuses and religious corruptions from them, 
the pitience of Job and the meekness of Moses would be 
exhausted. . . . Noreformation in the church of God 
ever began with its ministers in their collective capacity. 
The alarm was sounded probably by one or more isolat- 
ed individuals. The common people ‘ heard the word 
gladly,’ seized the weapons of spiritual and moral reno- 
vation, which otherwise would have been denied as un- 
necessary, or delayed as long as priestcraft could have 
cajoled its silly aud eusilaved votaries.”’ 


—— 








Chambers's Geographical and Biographical Com- 
pendium, 

Is intended to answer the purposes of a biographical 
dictionary, a gazetteer, and a history of England, It con- 
tains as much information as its limited space will beld, 
and will be very useful to young people, especially in con- 
nexion with Mr Chambers’s other school-books. 


French New Testament. 


Reid of Glasgow has published a very pretty tiny 
Geneva Testament—the smallest, indeed, we have ever 
seen. It will form a very suitable reward or gift to 
young folks studying the French language. 


Rainbow Sketches in Prose and Verse, By John 
Francis, Author of “ Lays for Ladies,” &c. &c,. 


This is a neat, tidily-decorated, light affair, composed 
of the same literary material as the Annuals. The vig- 
nettes on tinted paper are light and airy. The verse is 
the same, though not on tinted paper; many of the prose 
sketches and little stories pleasing and sprightly; and the 
whole a nice little book. 


Bachelors’ Holidays, 


We have in this volume another collection of stories, of 
greater bulk and more substantial texture than “ Rainbow 
Sketches.” The author is a fervent admirer of Words. 
worth, which is always a hopeful sign. In one tale of 
some length, entitled “ The Nun,”’ he inculcates libera- 
lity of religious sentiment; and, even in condemnation, 
displays a spirit of far better tendency than that whieh 
seeks to inflame Protestants against Papists, and to widen 
that breach in the Universal and Catholie Church, which 
it should be the object of every sincere Christian to heal. 
The tales are rather solid than brilliant. 


A cheap new edition of RoB1Inson Crusok, published 
by Houlston & Son, is mainly noticeable for its pretty 
wood engravings. 


Dr Bowring’s Minor Morals. Part II. 


In this littke work, Dr Bowring follows up the design 
explained at large in a former Number of Tait’s Maga- 
zine, in which Part I. was reviewed. This Second Part 
pessesses all the excellences of the first, with more 
variety ; as the stories are in general shorter. They are 
gleaned from different lands. A very sweet tale called 
“ Filial Affection,” has the scene laid among the rustics 
of Brittany. Of another, called “ Mushrgom Hunting,” 
the scene is in Russia. A double object is gained by 
this. While the virtues and domestic charities are incul- 
cated, information of the manners and habits of other 
nations is insinuated. The volume is ornamented with 
a few neat prints. 


The Scottish Pulpit. Vol. 1V. 


We have formerly noticed this publication. This 
volume contains above seventy discourses, preached either 
by popular clergymen of the Church of Scotland, or by 
eminent Dissenting ministers. By a happy accident, the 
frontispiece is a portrait of the late Dr M’Crie, whose 
death could not have been foreseen at the time the vo- 
lume was preparing. One good modern quality which 
these sermons pos-ess, is not being of undue length. They 
may, with ease, be read in family circles, without so far 
drawing upon the patience of the young as to produce 
distraction, inattention, or fatigue. 


The Life of General Washington. Family Li- 
brary, No. 58. By Cyrus R. Edmonds, 


We have several voluminous, and consequently expen- 
sive lives of this true hero. This is one which will be cheap 
and comprehensive. I: is to be concluded in two volumes. 
The biography of Washington is in fact a history of the 
American Revolution, that grand movement which first 
gave impulse to all the mighty events of our time. Mr 
Edmonds professes to take a more impartial view of a 
period so important in British and American annalr, 
than has been hitherto taken by the Transatlantic his- 
torians. We must wait for the publication of the second 
volume before we can give an opinion upon this point 














Scenes and Characters illustrative of the Christian 
Life. 

This is a series of little books, edited by a clergyman, 
and written by ladies. No. I., by Miss Savage, is called 
** Prial and Self-Discipline.” No. IL, by Mrs Follen, 
* The Sceptic” They mingle narrative and discussion, 
and we hope may answer the excellent end for which 
they are meant. They seem to be a reprint of Ameri- 
can tracts, but are by no means fine specimens of Ameri- 
can literature. 


NEW POETRY. 


Our brief catalogue, for it can be no more, shews— 
I. 8onNETS BY EDWARD Moxon. These meet the true 
idea of the sonnet. One striking thought is carefully 
elaborated, and generally with great beauty of style, and 
delicacy, or high finish, in execution. Some of the finest 
among the sonnets are addressed to the memory—surely 
it is of Charles Lamb or Samuel Coleridge—but it may 
be some revered friend, who, though less distinguished, 
is dearer than either. 

Il. We have ParaceE sus, by Robert Browning. It 
is a dramatic poem, constructed upon the model of 
* Philip Van Artevelde ;” but the author says no. His 
composition is a poem, not a drama. Yet what we con- 
sider the finest passages in the poem are decidedly drama- 
tic. We have not space to vindicate this dissenting 
Opinion, but refer to the very beautiful and effective 
opening of a scene—A chamber in the house of Puracel- 
sus at Basil. Time, 1526. 

{II. HaroLp DE BuRUN.—This is another dramatic 
poem, called, however, semi-dramatic. Itis the composition 
of Mr Henry Austin Driver, author of ‘* The Arabs,” a 
poem. Harold de Burun is, of course, Lord Byron. The 
personages of the semi-drama are—Harold, Teresa, and 
a good and an evil genius; a hermit, a minstrel, &c. &c. 
As soon as the obstacles presented by the illusion are sur- 
mounted, and one can forget Byron in de Burun, the poem 
may be read with interest. The author, though an ad- 
miring and an indulgent critic, is not an indiscriminating 
panegyrist of the character of Byron—which Harold un- 
folds in his colloquies. Mr Driver is a tolerably successful 
imitator of the semi-dramatic style of Byron. We need 
not speak of the absurdity of the invention of a piece 
which requires that at the outset we must be told, “ This 
to be sure is Lord Byrou—but you are not to know that 
you know, save obliquely.” 

IV. SUNDAY, a poem, by the author of * The Me- 
chanic’s Saturday Night,” and “ St Monday,” is our next 
production. In spirit and tendency, this poem is very 
similar to the author’s former poetical attempts at 
pleasing and improving his Order. He was tormerly an 
able advocate for temperance. Now he admires family 
Sunday walks, and distant country excursions, and 
confortable Sunday meals; and he does not admire Sir 
Andrew Agnew’s bill. His domestic pictures, if rather 
overcharged with trivial details, are often sweet and 
siinple. We hope this little work will obtain general 
circulation, as we consider its tendency highly improving 
to that important and numerous class to which it is best 
adapted. 


PAMPHLETS. 

A new edition of the trial of Gerrald before the High 
Court of Justiciary for sedition, is printing in Glasgow. 
It is prefaced by « short account of the accouiplished 
victim of judicial oppression, which we should have been 
glad to see enlarged. We shall have something to say of 
this important trial when it is finished. 

William Tighe [lamilton, Esq., an Irish barrister, 
has published an AusTRACT OF THE First Rt Port On 
THE STATE OF R¥LIGIOUS AND OTHER I: STRUCTION 
IN IRELAND. He is himself one of the Co.omissioners. 
It is published by Ridgway; and will be found convenient 
to those who make conscience uf knowing some: :ing of the 
ecclesiastical and moral state of Ireland, and who cannot 
find time to wade through the voluminous original reports. 
Jt embraces more fully a subject which we contemplated 
tor this magazine. 


—* 
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Observations on British Guiana, By John 
Hancock, M.D. 


Dr Hancock considers this immense tract of country 
peculiarly well adapted for a new British colony. The 
purpose of his treatise is to shew its capabilities, and its 
superiority over Canada and the United Stuies, as & sta- 
tion foremigrants. As the old adage goes—*“ Doctors 
differ.” But the Doctor's pamphlet may be read with 
advantage. He deserves a fair hearing; and, moreover, 
gives many curious facts concerning the natural produc- 
tions of the country which he admires so much; and 
with which he seems, from long residence, well acquaint- 
ed. 


Defence of Transportation, in Reply to the re- 
marks of the Archbishop of Dublin. By Colonel 
Gseorge Arthur. 


This thin volume is printed in Hobart Town, and re- 
published in London. The difference between Dr 
Whateley and the author, we apprehend to be, that the 
former has a more extensive knowledge of the principles 
of punishment; the latter a much better acquaintance 
with the facts counected with the colony referred to. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE FINE ARTS. 

Part IV. of HeatH'’s GaLLeRY oF British Ewn- 
GRAVINGs, gives us REBECCA, painted by Miss L. Sharp, 
and cleverly engraved by Ryall. As she is painted to the 
letter, we suppose Sir Walter Scott must bear the blame 
of making the complication and gergeousness of her cos- 
tume overpower her personal beauty. But she is not 
Jewish in feature ; and this is a serious omission in the 
delineation of the high-souled Hebrew Maid, so strongly 
embued with the feelings and pride of her ancient nation. 
in a View of Florence, painted by Turner, we miss his 
aerial lightness and sunny haze; nevertheless, it is an 
agreeable picture. Groups of ladies and cavaliers are 
seated under the poplars, on the banks of the Arno. 
The lucid river, the bridges, the shadows of the tall build- 
ings on the water, and the perspective of the mountains 
which surround Florence, could not, under the touch of 
Turner, be less. 


Finden’s Byron's Beauties. Parts X. and IX. 


In the Tenth Number, our favourite picture is named 
Beatrice, and drawn by Wright It is mild, thoughtful, 
and womanly, in short,a natural female portrait. Miss F. 
Corbeaux’s O/ympia, is a heroic damsel of majestic beauty, 
in a very characteristic attitude. Medora is the least 
happy delineation of the lovely ideal of the poet that we 
have seen. The Maid of Athens—but we shall say 
nothing about her. We fear, from recent symptoms, 
that Frnpen’s Brvon’s BEauTIfFs are rather upon the 
wane, while his LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 


| BIBLE continue in their first freshness and youthful grace. 


Roscoe's WaNDERINGS THROUGH WALES, Part 
VIl., has some good views, with exceedingly pleasant 
accompanying descriptions, and numerous characteristic 
traditions and anecdotes. This is a department which 
should be more cultivated in our pictorial works. It 
gives them a great additional charm. One cares com- 
paratively little for the portrait of a man whose history 
is unknown. 


Scotland Illustrated. London: Virtue. 


The first Quarterly Part of this work has just ap- 
peared. The views are engraved from drawings made 
on the spot by Thomas Allan, Esq.; and the prose 
descriptions, by which we set great store, are written by 
Dr Beattie, whose work on Switzerland we have had fre- 
quent occasion to commend. The views, twenty-one in 
number, are selected so as to give variety to the Part 
All the scenes are remarkable, either in the romance or 
the poetry of Scotland. They are—the inland lochs, the 
glens, the rivers, or the castles of this storied land ; o1 
picturesque objects memorable in Scottish Thistory'and 
traditions. Dr Beattie has executed his important part 
of the task with ability, and made good use, of the rich 
materials afforded by Border higtory. 

JP 2 
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POLITICAL 


THE registrations of electors throughout England have 
gone on favourably for the Reformers. With the excep- 
tion of Middlesex, there is hardly a county in which a 
majority of Liberals have not been enrolled ; and in nu- 
merous burghs the Tories have been defeated. The Mu- 
nicipal Act, mutilated as it has been by the Peers, cannot 
fail to be beneficial; and the power of the Tories is gra- 
dually dwindling away. The Liberals should, however, 
be on their guard against any fresh coup d’etat, by a 
party now almost driven to desperation; and who, we 
tan hardly doubt, will resort to any measures, even to the 
assistance of the continental despots,to reinstate themselves 
in power. ‘The recent disclosures regarding the Orange- 
men, shew what lengths they are willing to go; and the 
late visit of the Grand-Master, and Deputy Grand-Mas- 
ter, of that all but treasonable association, along with 

he son of the Duke of Wellington, to Kalisch and Top- 
itz, should not be overlooked. 

Great dissatisfaction and disgust have been created by 
the ignorance, recklessness, and precipitancy displaved 
in many of the Registration Courts. Nothing like prin- 
ciple, and, conseqnently, nothing like uniformity of de- 
cision, can be discovered in their proceedings. Persons 
holding property in trust have been held to be duly qua- 
lified by some of the barristers; by others, the qualifica- 
tion has been rejected. In Middlesex, shares of a Water 
Company are held not to qualify; in Herttordshire, the 
qualification is found to be perfectly good. Claims have 
been rejected on the most frivolous grounds; and thus 
the constituency has been lessened, contiary to the spirit 
of the Reform Act. 

THE REVENUE.—Notwithstanding all the dismal 
forebodings, by the Tories, of impending ruin, the revenue 
eontinues' to increase. On comparing the quarters end- 
ing 10th October 1834, and 10th October 1835, we find an 
increase on the latter of £344,222. On the customs, the 
increase is £403,487, nearly 10 per cent. ; on the excise, 
notwithstanding a reduction on Irish whisky of Is. 
per gallon, £82.590; on stamps, £12,196 ; and on the 
Post Office, £12,196. There is a decrease on taxes, 
caused by the repeal of the house duty ; but in no other 
branch of the revenue. 

Puscic DInNERS.—There have been numerous pub- 
lic ditiners during the month, in all parts of the country. 
At Great Yarmouth, two silver candelabras, each valued 
at £220, have been presented to Colonel Anson and Mr 
Rumbold, the late Reform Members for the borough. In 
the evening, 300 Liberals dined together, to celebrate the 
passing of the Municipal Reform Bill. One of the first 
toasts, was the health of Mr Coke, who was one of the 
party. In returning thanks, Mr Coke mentioned that 
when first returned for the county of Norfolk, he was the 
ouly Member in the county, out of twelve, who espoused 
Liberal opinions; but that, at the time of the passing of 
the Reform Bill, Norfolk returned eleven Reformers and 
only one Tory. As to the House of Lords, for sixty 
or seventy years there had not been an independent man 
placed in it. That House wanted sifting, and a reform 

in it had become as necessary as ever it was in the 
Commons ; for, in their opposition to all good measures, 
they have only shewn their ignorance. This speech pro- 
voked the most furious invective and abuse from the 
journals of the Tory party 5; 86 enraged are they to find 
that a gentleman of Mr Coke’s rank, influence, and 
property, coincides in opinion with the Liberals of all 
classes, as to a Reform of the House of Lords. 
~ At a public dinner given to Mr Sergeant Wilde at 
Newark, he pointed out the use to which the Reform 
Bill was intended to be applied. That bill was passed, 


not for a toy, or for an amusement, but fot the purpose 
of giving to the people of this country the Opportanity of 
regenerating their institutions, and of settitig about the 
feviewing of her imstitutions—the offspring ‘of far dis- 
tant ages, and framed for a people living under circum- 
stances of a totally different nature from those now ex- 
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isting. He conceived that the reforming of the House of 
Lords was a very difficult matter; but he apprehended 
that the passing of the Municipal Reform ill would 
increase the majority of the House of Commons, so as to 
give it such an imposing position as must materially 
operate upon the House of Lords. He seemed inclined 
to give their Lordships a farther trial before making any 
alteration on the constitution. Numerous other dinners 
of the Reformers have taken place. At Coventry, 300 
Liberals entertained their Member, Mr William Williams, 
with whose conduct much satisfaction was justly ex. 
pressed. 

Lord John Russell is to dine with the Reformers of 
Bristol on the 10th November. The inhabitants of Ply- 
mouth were anxious that he should dine with them; but 
the desire was abandoned, as it was understood that his 
Lordship was desirous of repose; but an address was 
presented to him. Addresses have also been voted to 
him, as well as to his Majesty's Ministers generally, 
from several other places. Mr Hume has accepted an 
invitation to dine with the Liberals of Liverpoo]. This 
honour he is well entitled to, not only from the great 
ability of his parliamentary career, but also from his 
recent exposure of the Orange conspiracy to change the 
succession to the throne. It, however, appears to us that 
the Tories are much more active than the Liberals in 
forming associations, and in holding political meetings. 
But this is, probably, in consequence of their being the 
defeated party. We should, however, rejoice to see the 
number of independent associations increasing ; for, with- 
out organized union, there can be no political strength. 

Lord Wharncliffe dined with a party of Tories of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, at Penistone, on the 2d October. 
His Lordship stated, that they were assembled to support 
the institutions of the country ; and, after mentioning that, 
in the year 1826, when he was called to the House of 
Peers, the Tories were dominant in this country, and that 
in the period which had elapsed many events had occurred 
which ought to have been lessons to them, he blamed the 
Tories for allowing themselves to be divided on the course 
of policy pursued by Mr Canning, and for withdrawing 
their support from the Duke of Wellington, when, after 
long consultation and mature deliberation, his Lordship 
resulved to carry Catholic Emancipation. ™ 

At a dinner given by the Tories at Aylesbury, on the 
3d October, the Marquis of Chandos, after alluding to his 
exertions to obtain a repeal of the malt tax last session, 
stated, that he would never give up his opinion on that 
question, nor, in following the course which he thought 
best to be pursued, to promote the interests of the farmers 
of England. Though he had been defeated by a great 
majority, that majority should not prevent him from stil} 
working out their interests in some other way. He con- 
tinued to the utmost im his former opinions, and stil] 
thought them calculated to do good to the farmers; but 
he thought it prudent to make his attack in a fresh place. 
The Marquis, however, did not think proper to state more 
explicitly what he meant to du; and the farmers separated 
about as wise as when they met, except that they are 
now aware that the Tories do not mean to make any 
farther effort to repeal the malt tax. 

A great number of other Tory dinners have taken place 
since the rising of the Parliament. At Preston, 250 of 
the Tories of North Lancashire, members of the Conser- 
vative Association, dined together—-Lord Skelmersdale in 
the chair. Sir Thomas Hesketh defended political asso- 
clations; and, in alluding to Lord Staniey’s letter, declin- 
ing to join the Association, hé said, he felt assured that 
that letter was written in an unguarded hour, and that 
he was sure his Lordship’ was in his heart, notwithstand- 
ing the sentiments which he had expressed, a warm and 
firin Conservative. We have no doubt whatevet on this 
head, and willingly surrenver his Lordship to the Toriés, 
An opén eneitly is fess dangerous thati a concealed friend ; 
and, besides, Lord Stanley has coutrived completely to de- 
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stroy his influence, and has forfeited every title to public 

teem. At’ Peterborough, 200 of the Northamptonshire 
Consérvative Association celebrated the anniversary of 
the formation of the Association, by a dinner. Of the 
names of twenty guests given, twelve are clergymen ; for 
everywhere the Established Clergy aré found on the side 
of corruption. At the dinner of the West Worcestershire 
Tory Association, there was also present a considerable 
proportion of parsons. The prétence under which the 
Tory clergy attend political dinners, was thus explained 
by the Reverend Dr Collins, at a dinner given by the 
Tories of South Devon, to their Member, Mr Parker :—He 
said, “* Had this meeting been simply and purely a political 
One, it was most probable that neither he nor his brother 
clergymen, of whoin he saw several around him, would have 
been there that day. But the contest in which they had 
been engaged was one of a different nature. It was a con- 
test of the Church; and the triumph which they had 


achieved, was the triumph of Protestantism over the | 


renewed efforts of Popery in these our days. At the bot- 
tom of all now going on, was Popery. Popery was 
the evil genius that was at work—the leaven which 
leavened the whole mass’ There was, probably, never 
brought forward a more dishonest pretence. Where, we 
ask, is there the Jeast evidence that Popery is increasing, 
or that Papists, as a body, interfere with political mat- 
ters ? Not a shadow of proof of either of these proposi- 
tions has ever yet been brought forward, although No- 
Popery hired agitators have been for months haranguing 
in all parts of the kingdom. The people are too enlight- 
ened, now-a-days, to adopt the errors and mysticism of 
the Popish religion ; and it is precisely because they are 
enlightened that the Established clergy, of all denomina- 
tions, feel so much alarmed. The English Catiolics, and 
many of the Scottish, so far from being Reformers, are 
bigoted Tories, exceeding, in their dislike to Reform, 
many even of the Episcopalian clergy themselves. Hence, 
there is only one instance in which the Catholics in Par- 
liament have all voted on one side; and that was not on a 
political question at all, but on the question of the eman- 
cipation of the negroes. 
what regard political parsons pay to truth in their after- 
diuner harangues. 
SCOTLAND. 

The registrations in Scotland have, as in England, 

terminated in favour of the Reformers. In Caithness. 


shire, they have gained 1% votes, so that the seat of the | 


ratting Mr Sinclair is insecure; in Clackmannan and 
Kinross-shires, 52 votes have been added to the pre- 
vious majority of 154; in Fifeshire, @4 have been 

ained on this year’s registration ; in Edinburgh county, 
Be: in Orkney and Shetland, the constituency has been 
nearly doubled; in Peeblesshire, the Liberals have a ma- 
jority of 10 votes on the last registration ; in Perthshire, 
the Reformers have gained many votes ; and in Stirling- 
shire, a majority of 50 votes, so that that county may 
now be considered secure. The Reforiners have also 
a majority in the counties of Argyle, Ayr, Dumbarton, 
Forfar, Kirkcudbright, Lanark, Renfrew, and Sutherland. 
The Tory party have gained strength in Inverness-shire, 
Haddingtonshire, and Sutherland ; but, in the last county, 
the Liberals have still a majority. 

’ In the burghs, the Tories coutinue to loge ground. In 
the Falkirk burghs, the Liberals haye enrolled 35, the 


gained 642 votes, the Tories 295, raising the Liberal 
majority in that city to upwards of 1400; in the Leith 
burghs, we have 144 new Liberal electors enrolled, to 84 
Tories—the former Liberal majority was nearly 300; and 
in almost all the other burghs, the number of the Libe- 
rals has been increased. 

The complaints of the proceedings of the Registration 
Courts have been both loud and numerous. The Sheriffs, 
who are the judges of these Courts, are, with few excep- 
tions, Toriés ; and, what is worse, have almost invariably 
been indebted for their office to the zeal with which they 
engaged in politics. Many of them having procured a 
living, have withdrawn themselves from the active duties 
of their profession ; and, consequently, in some instances, 
so little respect has beeu paid to their decisions, that 


We may judge from these facts | 
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nearly the whole of them were appealed—though the de. 
cisions of the Appeal Courts themsélves are far from com. 
manding respect. With a number of independent courts, 
constituted as these Appeal Courts are, it is in vain to 
expect anything like uniformity ; and, therefore, a qua- 
lification which is held to be perfectly good in one county, 
is rejected in another. Notwithstanding the troable and 
expense, therefore, which it might occasion, there ap- 
pears to be an absolute necessity to haye a Supreme 
Court of Appeal, to review the decisions of all the inferior 
tribunals 

There was a “ Protestant” meeting—that is to say, an 
Orange-Tory meeting—held at Edinburgh, on the Ist Oc- 
tober. Two-thirds of the company present were females; 
and upon the platform, besides the Orangemen, Martach 
O'Sullivan and Captain Gordon, there were present 
many Tory clergymen, a few half-Whig half-Tory 
clergy and laity, and a sprinkling of Episcopalian clergy. 
The good old Presbyterians, who are not inclined to look 
on Episcopacy in avery different light from Popery, seemed 
surprised at Episcopalians taking part in the proceed- 
ings of a meeting held in a Presbyterian Kirk. The 
chair was filled by the Bey. Dr Thomsen of Perth, 
a brother of the Jate Rey. Dr Andrew Thomson, who, 
we will venture to say, would sooner have forfeited his 
living than have lent himself as a toel to the Orange 
conspirators. After prayer, the proceedings were opened 
by the Rev. Dr M'Farlan of Greenock, a political parson, 
who rendered himself very conspicuous by canvassing 
against Mr Wallace of Kelly. In the midst of his 
harangue, which was abundantly tedious, he was inter- 
rupted by cries that the meeting was political, not reli- 
gious—an assertion which annoyed him exceedingly, but 
which he was obliged virtually to admit. The Rev. Mr 
Cunningham made an oration, which, both in style and 
manner, astonished the audience. He said he was not 
ashamed to raise the “ No-Popery” cry, because it Was 
the cry of the saints crying for vengeance on their Popish 
murderers. Every one who heard him, felt convinced that 
he was an admirer of the faggots by which religious con- 
formity had, in the dark ages, been secured. He seemed 
to forget that the Episcopalians, with whom hé now 
associates, and not the Catholics, were the persecutors in 
Scotland ¢ and that, if the saints are crying for vengeance, 
it must be against their prelatic murderers. Murtach's 
speech produced little or no effect. The circumstance that 
he was born of Catholic parents, and is now an Episeo- 
pal clergyman with a rich living—that he is an Orange- 
man, and the bosom friend of the Duke of Cum berland— 
were enough to deaden the effect of any harangue. The 
proceedings, for whatever purpose intended, succeeded 
completely in disgusting the audience with the bigotry, 
intolerance, and shameless effiontery of the Established 
clergy, who, to secure the loayes and fishes of the luxuri- 
ous and profligate Church of Jreland, preach a crusade 
against a body of defenceless and unoffending men, who 
are only the more worthy of pity on account of their re- 
ligious blindness. It is in vain to attempt to raise up 
the ** No-Popery” ery in Scotland: though Mr Cunning. 
ham and his coadjutors, who are “ to unfurl the banners 
of Protestantism, and expel Popery from the land,” may 
not be aware of it, a great change has taken place in opi- 
nion since the mob burned Catholic chapels. He should 


| also be aware that the Established clergy have deprived 
Tories 8 new electors ; in Edinburgh, the former have | 


themselves of all power, by arraying themselves against 
their flocks, and by joining Tories and Orangemen in 


| resisting improvement and detending corruption. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Sir John Campbell met the inhabitants of Edinburgh, 
in the Waterloo Rooms, on the 19th October. The room 
was crowded to suffocation. The Lord Provost was in 
the chair. Sir John was tolerably well received, without 
any enthusiasm certainly, or any general burst of sp- 
plause, but without disapprobation, two or three attempts 
to hiss being instantly overwhelmed by cheers. He went 
over the proceedings of the last session of Parliament, 
and defended the conduct of the Ministry. Mr Aber- 
cromby, though in Scotland, was not present, it being 
contrary to etiquette for the Speaker to attend such 
meetings. He will give an account of his stewardship at 
the dissulution of tbe Parliament 
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IRELAND. 


The attempt to unseat Messrs O'Connell and Ruthven, 
by a charge of bribery against their agent, Mr Costello, 
before the Dublin Election Commission, has resulted in 
the discovery of an infamous plot, in which the partisans 
of the Tory candidates are implicated. No fewer than 
six persons—among whom are an attorney, a captain, and 
the servant of a judge—are in prisen, or under bail, to abide 
their trial for a perjurious conspiracy. The sitting Mem- 
bers have commenced their defence, and more than 400 
witnesses—and these are only the first batch—have been 
summoned on their behalf. In conducting the business, 
the Commissioners have shewn the grossest partiality. 
hey have refused to hear evidence of an agreement be- 
tween some hundreds of Mr O’Connell’s voters and their 
landlords, regarding the payment of municipal taxes. 
Mr O’Connell demanded to be heard in defence of his 


right to bring forward the evidence in question. The | 


Commissioners refused to hear him, but he persisted, and 
the court has been three times adjourned, as he will not 
allow the business to proceed until he is heard. 


Mr O’Connell’s influence in Ireland has been greatly 
increased by his triumphal progress through England 
and Scotland. An immense crowd, estimated at between 
50,000 and 60,000, awaited him on his landing. He has 
been invited, by the cities of Dublin and Limerick, te pub- 
lic dinners; he hasdined with the Lord Lieutenant; and old 
quarrels between him and other Irish Liberals have been 
made up. What do our Edinburgh Whigs, whom the 
Ministerial journals have branded as fifth or sixth rate 
politicians, now think of their conduct to O'Connell 
while here ? 


THE CONTINENT. 


FRANCE.—The persecution of the press continues, and 
everything like freedom in the expression of opinion is 
now at an end. An extensive conspiracy against the 
existing order of things has been discovered in the army, 
and numerous arrests have taken place. The tyrant sits 
uneasy on the throne, and his tenure of it cannot be long 
protracted. The expedients he resorts to, to lessen the 
danger of aasassination, shew how much he dreads another 
attack ; but the termination of his reign—which will also 
be that of his dynasty—will more probably be the work 
of the army—the tool which he has used to overthrow 
the liberties of the people. 


Spain.—A decidedly liberal ministry has been com- 
pleted, at the head of which is M. Mendizabal. Nearly 
all the independent juntas have dissolved of their own 
accord, and every disposition has been shewn to give the 
new Ministry a fair trial. The Cortes are convoked for 
the 16th November, “to devise the constitutional mea- 
sures called for by public opinion.’’ There has been 
some fighting between the Queen’s troops and Carlists, 
but without any decisive result. 

POoRTUGAL.—The sales of public property go on, and 
high prices—in some instances, three times the valuation 
—are realised. A marriage between the Queen and a 
Prince of Saxe Cobourg is talked of. 


oo 


UNITED STATES. 


Accounts to the 8th September have been received. 
The elections of members to serve in the ensuing Con- 
gress have all terminated, except those in the States of 
Maryland and Mississippi. Of these elected, 127 are in 
favour of Van Buren as President, and 95 are opposed to 
him. 

Jamaica.—Lord Sligo, being offended by the address 
of the House of Assembly, in reply to his speech, dissolved 
the Colonial Parliament on the 10th of August. His 
Lordship’s speech was full of expressions of conyratula- 
tion on the prosperity uf the island. ‘These expressions 
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offended the planters, who do not appear to have regarded 
matters in the same view as his Lordship. It now turns 
out that, in the year ending Ist August 1835, the exports 
of sugar are less than those of 1834, by 205,923 ewts. ; of 
rum, the deficiency is 529,262 gallons; and .of -coffee, 
7,369,985 pounds. e.'s 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


A new commercial treaty has been entered into be- 
tween Great Britain and Portugal, the provisions of 
which shew much fairness and good sense. British sub- 
jects may reside and trade in Portugal, and Portuguese 
in Britain, under the most ample protection of the laws 
uf the respective countries. No higher import duties shall 
be charged on British imports than on those of the most 
favoured nation, and no higher export duties shall be 
charged on goods exported to Britain than on those to 
any other nation; but charges of every description to be 
the same on British and Portuguese ships, and the same 
bounties and drawbacks to be allowed on goods exported 
by the ships of either country. British produce or manu- 
factures can only be admitted at the Portuguese custom 
houses in British or Portuguese ships, and the like re- 
striction may be observed in Great Britain. 

The French have made a slight modification on their 
prohibitive system. The o!d duty on coals of one franc 
per 100 kilogrammes, has been reduced to 30 centimes in 
a certain part of the kingdom. One-fifth of the present 
duty is to be taken off wrought iron ; and on cast iron, 
the duty is reduced one-ninth. A slight reduction of the 
duties on Cashmere shawls, indigo, salad oil, flax seed, 
and saltpetre, has also been made. 

The reports from the manufacturing districts of our 
own country continue favourable, and no material change 
has taken place within the month. 





AGRICULTURE. 


In England, the wheat crop has been secured in the 
best possible condition. The quantity is a full average 
crop, but not equal to the crops of the two last years. 
Barley, in quantity, is abundant, and, in quality, beauti- 
ful, weighing from 53 to 56 lbs. per bushel. Oats are 
also a fine crop. The stocks of old wheat in the country 
are very great. 


In East Lothian, the loss from the wet weather was 
not so great as might have been anticipated... Stack 
yards are better filled than in the two preceding years, 
and are considered to contain a full average crop. Seed- 
ling grass, Which had a weakly appearance during har- 
vest, has greatly improved. Turnips are not a full crop; 
during the rains the foliage grew luxuriantly, but the 
bulb did not increase much. At Phantassie, where the 
land is as good as any in the county, turnips have been 
let, on the average, at £10: 13s. per Scotch acre. This 
is higher than last year’s price. The potatoes which 
have been taken up, prove an indifferent crop. In Fife, 
wheat was a gvod deal sprouted by the continued wet 
weather, and both that crop and barley are much injured 
in colour. The crop would have been a full average, both 
in quantity and quality, had it not been injured by the 
rains; but it is still impossible to estimate the extent of 
the injury done from that cause. In Berwickshire, the 
crop turns out a full average, both as to bulk and quality. 
Turnips and potatoes promise to reach an average crop. 
In the later districts of Scotland, the loss sustained by the 
wet weather, during harvest, has been very great ; and, on 
the most moderate calculation, the deficiency in quantity 
and the deterioration in quality cannot have injured the 
crop in value less than 20 per cent. 

Cattle and sheep have been rather falling in price. At 
the great Irish fair of Baliingsloe, about 60,000 sheep were 
shewn, and 55,000 were Prices were 20 per cent. 
under those at the same fair last year. 
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